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PREFACE 



The chief aim of this book of The Ideal Catholic Literary 
Series is to place before the children of our parochial schools 
specimens of literature best suited for the Grammar Grades. 

Realizing that childhood is the formative period for the 
physical, intellectual, patriotic, aesthetic, and religious 
stature of manhood, we desire to plant in the hearts of the 
children the seed of fine emotions, tender feelings, nice dis- 
crimination, manly virtues, high ideals, and deep-seated 
religion. We wish to foster and develop in them the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. We desire to make them men 
and women of character by holding up to them noble, self- 
sacrificing, and patriotic models for their imitation. We 
wish to make them reliable, adaptable, efficient, and religious. 
In a word, our purpose is to form loyal and law-abiding 
citizens, and practical and conscientious Catholics; for 
such men and women are the bulwark of our country. 

There is at the present time a tendency to overestimate 
the industrial side of education to the detriment of the cul- 
tural. In consequence of this, we find trade schools, manual 
training schools, prevocational schools, etc., springing up 
throughout the country, with the result that some of our 
boys and girls do not receive a well-balanced education. 

While we freely admit the usefulness of industrial educa- 
tion, we are thoroughly convinced that every child during 
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PREFACE 



school years should have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with specimens of the best literature in our lan- 
guage. And we are fully persuaded that the proper place 
to begin this work is in the Grammar School. 

A brief examination of the contents of this reader will 
reveal the excellent selections of prose and poetry which it 
contains. You will find in this book extracts from the works 
of the foremost authors of America, as well as from a few of 
the great literary lights of Europe. Some of the selections 
carry us back to the dim past, and allow us to think the 
thoughts and to experience the aspirations and emotions of 
the people of that age ; others recall some of the striking 
historical epochs of history ; and still others thrill us with 
the doings of the eventful present. The lessons on Nature 
cannot fail to lift the mind of the child to the Divine Creator. 
Several of the extracts instill the essentials of real, true, 
genuine patriotism. But above all, each selection tends to 
foster and develop all that is good and noble in the heart 
of the child. 

The pupils will find the “Historical Narratives,” the 
“Biographical Sketches,” and the “Aids to Study,” which 
accompany each lesson, of the greatest assistance in inter- 
preting and appreciating the various literary selections. 
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SUGGESTED GROUPING 



The selections used in this reader may be grouped in various ways, for 
example : 



Religious 



The Boy and the Child Jesus 
A Christmas-Eve Adventure 

The Saints 

St. Lawrence .... 

He Trusted in God 

God’s Scholar .... 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Pentecost ..... 

The Light of Bethlehem 

A Ballad of Trees and the Master 

Christmas 

Sign of the Cross .... 

Toil of God 

Power of Prayer .... 



Johann G. von Herder 
Rev . David Bearne> S.J. 
Henry van Dyke 
Rev. Alban Butler 
Lady Herbert of Lea 
Archbishop Spaldyng 
Cardinal Newman 
Rev. Frederick W. Faber 
Rev. John B. Tabb 
Sidney Lanier 
Alfred Tennyson 
Cardinal Newman 
Joaquin Miller 
Alfred Tennyson 



Scriptural 



St. Peter 

The Prophet Elias 

The Conversion of St. Paul 

Eliseus 

Sound the Loud Timbrel 
Psalm Thirty-three 
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The New Testament 
The Old Testament 
The New Testament 
The Old Testament 
Thomas Moore 
The Old Testament 
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SUGGESTED GROUPING 



Historical 

A Child Countess 

Hubert and Arthur . 

Give Me Three Grains of Corn . 

Charge of the Light Brigade 
Cecilia, the Blind Martyr . 

The Dream of Columbus . 



Patriotic 

The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere . 

The Exile of Erin .... 

A Legend of Bregenz .... 
Warren’s Speech of Protest 

Memorial Day 

Decoration Day 

Love of Country 



The^Jloud . 

Death of the Flowers . 
The Prairie . 

The Birds of Passage . 
Forest Hymn 
The Wild Honeysuckle 
The Skylark 
Autumn Song 



Nature 



Mrs. Sophie D. Maude 
William Shakespeare 
Amelia B. Edwards 
Alfred Tennyson 
Cardinal Wiseman 
Denis A. McCarthy 



Henry W. Longfellow 
Thomas Campbell 
Adelaide A. Procter 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Joyce Kilmer 
Rev. Denis 0. Crowley 
Abraham Lincoln 



Rev. John B. Tabb 
William Cullen Bryant 
John J. Audubon 
Felicia D. Hemans 
William Cullen Bryant 
Philip Freneau 
William Wordsworth 
Rev. John B. Tabb 



Tales and Legends 
The Death of Paul Dombey .... 

Hare and Hounds 

John Gilpin 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin . . 

Lars Petersen’s Bravery . . • . 

The Sea Chest f . . , JL * 



Charles Dickens 
Thomas Hughes 
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Robert Browning 
Bayard Taylor 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
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SUGGESTED GROUPING 



Xlll 



The Legend of Sleepy Hollow . 
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Beethoven 

The Discontented Miller 

The Youth of Lincoln 

True Riches ....... 

Adversity 

Virtue 

The Power of Love 

Real Worth 



Washington Irving 
Maurice F. Egan 

James Russell Lowell 
James Montgomery 
Thomas Campbell 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Oliver Goldsmith 
Elbridge S. Brooks 
Isaac Watts 
William Shakespeare 
John Milton 
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William Shakespeare 
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A KEY TO THE SOUNDS 



ft, as in 


ale. 


a, “ “ 


sen'ate. 


ft, “ 44 


cftre. 


ft, ‘ 44 


&m. 


a , “ “ 


fi'nftl. 


ft, “ “ 


arm 


a, “ “ 


ftsk. 


A, 44 “ 


so'f«. 


b, “ “ 


baby. 


ch, “ “ 


chair. 


d, “ “ 


day. 


da: for 


du as in ver'dure. 


5 , as in 


Sve. 


ft, “ “ 


e-vent'. 


g, “ “ 


Snd. 


*, “ “ 


re'c8nt. 


8 , “ “ 


ev'Sr. 


f, “ “ 


fill. 


g (always “ hard ”), as in go. 
gz : for x in ex-ist'. 
h, as in hat. 
hw : for wh as in what. 



I, as in Ice. 



*(-«), 

*(=#), 

A, ft (= 6), 

Au, au, aw (= d), “ 

E, e (= a) “ 

in os'prgy. 

E, ft (=ft) “ 

E, ft (=ft) “ 

Ee, ee (= 5 ), . . . “ 
Ew, ew (=* u), . . “ 
brew. 

I, ¥ (= e) “ 

as in fl-as'co. 

I, I (-8), “ 

d), as in bird. 

9 (= oo) “ 

O, 9 (= oo) “ 

6, 6(=b), “ 

in weVcdme. 

5 (= 6 ) “ 

in work. 



I, “ “ 111. 

j, “ “ joke. 

k, “ “ keep. 

kg : for x as in vex. 
kw : for qu as in queen. 

l, as in late. 

m, “ “ man. 

n, “ 44 no. 

n (like ng) : for n before the 
sound of k or of “ hard ” g. 
as in bank. 



ng, as in long. 


5 , “ 


“ old. 


o, 44 


“ o-bey'. 


6, “ 


“ ftrb. 


», “ 


“ 5 dd 


5 , “ 


44 con nect'. 


6, “ 


“ soft. 


oi, “ 


44 oil. 


oo, “ 


“ food. 


db, “ 


“ fdbt. 


ou, “ 


“ out. 


p* “ 


44 papa. 



EQUIVALENTS 



r, “ “ rap. 

g (always voiceless, or 
“ sharp ”), as in go. 
gb, as in ghe. 

t, as in time ; also for ed as 

in baked. 

tb (voiceless), as in tbin. 
th (voiced) : for th as in then, 
tu : for tu as in cul'ture. 

u, as in use. 

u, “ “ u nite', 
d, “ “ drn. 

fi, “ “ bp. 

fi. “ “ cir'cbs. 

ii : for French u, as in menu. 

v, as in van. 

w, “ “ want. 

y, “ “ yard. 

z, “ “ zone. 

zb : for z as in azure ; for g 
as in pleasure. 

* as in pardon (par'd'n) : in- 
dicates the elision of a vowel. 



as in li' a r. 

“ whftt. 

“ all. 

“ Au Sable. 

“ Sight ; or (= a), as 

“ thlre. 

“ ftr'mine. 

“ eel. 

“ dew : or ( = oo), as in 

“ ma chine' ; or(=e), 

“ vlr-gin'i-ty ; or (= 

“ wqlf. 

“ ftoze. 

“ 6ther; or (=#), as 
“ sail'or; or (=ft), as 



Ow, ow ( = ou), . as in 
Oy, oy(=oi), . 

U, q (= do), . . . 

U, 9 ( = do), . . . 

y (=D 

Y, f (=1) 



( = ft), as in m^rrh. 

€, e (= k) as in 

“ “ 

€h, eh(=k), . . . “ “ 
Qh, $h (= sh), . . “ “ 

G, g(=g) “ “ 

g<=j) “ “ 

dg (=j> “ “ 

§ ( = z), “ “ 

x(=gz) “ *• 

xi = ks) “ “ 

Ph, ph i = f», . . . “ “ 
Qu, qu ( = kw). . “ “ 
Wh, wh(=hw), “ “ 



owl. 

oys'ter. 

rqde. 

fqll. 

fly. 

yt'tri a. 
mar'tyr-dom ; 

eat. 

£ell. 

chorus. 

^liaise. 

get. 

gem. 

edge. 

*5 

ex ist'. 
vex 

phantom. 

queen. 

when. 
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IDEAL CATHOLIC LITERARY READER 

BOOK I 



THE BOY AND THE CHILD JESUS 

Among green pleasant meadows, 

All in a grove so wild, - 

Was set a marble image 

Of the Virgin and the Child. 

Here oft, on summer evenings, 

A lovely boy would rove, 

To play beside the image 
That sanctified the grove. 

Oft sat his mother by him, 

Among the shadows dim, 

And told how the Lord Jesus 
Was once a child like him. 

“And now from the highest heaven 
He doth look down each day, 

And sees whate’er thou doest, 

And hears what thou dost say ! ” 

Thus spoke his tender mother ; 

And, on an evening bright, 

B 1 
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When the red, round sun descended 
’Mid clouds of crimson light, 

Again the boy was playing ; 

And earnestly said he, 

“0 beautiful Child Jesus ! 

Come down and play with me. 

“I will find Thee flowers the fairest, 
And weave for Thee a crown ; 

I will get Thee ripe, red strawberries, 
If Thou wilt but come down. 

“O holy, holy Mother ! 

Put Him down from off thy knee ; 
For in these silent meadows 
There are none to play with me.” 

Thus spoke the boy so lovely, 

The while his mother heard ; 

And on his prayer she pondered, 

But spoke to him no word. 

That selfsame night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy : 

She thought she saw young Jesus 
There, playing with the boy. 

“And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thou hast brought to Me, 
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Rich blessing shall be given 
A thousandfold to thee. 

“For in the fields of heaven 
Thou shalt roam with Me at will ; 

And of bright fruit celestial 

Thou shalt have, dear child, thy fill !” 

Thus tenderly and kindly 
The fair Child Jesus spoke ; 

And, full of careful musings, 

The anxious mother woke. 

And thus it was accomplished ; 

In a short month and a day, 

That lovely boy, so gentle, 

Upon his death-bed lay. 

And thus he spoke, in dying : 

“ 0 mother dear, I see 

The beautiful Child Jesus 
A-coming down to me ! 

“And in His hand He beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 

And red and juicy strawberries, — 

Dear mother, let me go ! ” 
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He died — but that fond mother 
Her sorrow did restrain ; 

For she knew he was with Jesus, 

And she asked him not again ! 

Translated by Mary Howitt : From the German of Johann 
Gottfried von Herder . 

AIDS TO STUDY 

Picture a real old gentleman teaching school in Germany more 
than a hundred years ago. See how interested he is in each pupil. 
He regards them as his children. See how each child respects 
him. The children go to him as to a father. Such was the man 
who in his spare moments wrote The Boy and the Child Jesus for 
his little friends. When Mary Howitt (1800-1888), a convert 
to the Catholic Church, read this poem in German, she made up 
her mind to translate it into English so that many children might 
be able to enjoy it as she had. 

a-coming (d-kttm'Ing), in the act musings (muz'Ingz), reflections, 
of coming. thoughts, 

celestial (se lgs'chal), belonging sanctify (s&qk'tl fl), to make 
to Heaven. sacred or holy. 

1. How many characters are there in this story-poem ? 2. Tell 
what you know about each of these characters. 3. Where was 
the statue? 4. Who sat near it on summer evenings ? 5. About 
what did they talk? 6. On one occasion, what did the boy say 
to the Child Jesus? 7. Of what did the mother dream that 
night? 8. What did the Child say to her boy? 9. As he was 
dying, what did the boy say to his mother? 10. What effect 
did his words have? 11. Words that have the same, or nearly 
the same, meaning are called synonyms; for example, the words 
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little and small have nearly the same meaning. 12. Give the 
synonyms for oft, rove, pondered, celestial, musings. 

1. Tell this story in your own words. 2. Separate the selec- 
tion into its principal scenes. 3. Describe the ones which appeal 
to you. 4. Give a description of the characters. 5. Tell what 
each one says. 6. What details make up the picture that is de- 
scribed in the first three stanzas ? 

FOREST HYMN 

The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them, — ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems, — in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. Let me, then, at least, 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 

Father, Thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns ; Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in^Thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze 
And shot towards heaven. 

William Cullen Bryant. 
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A CHRISTMAS-EVE ADVENTURE 



Do you remember the first time you went to confession ? Do 
you recall what a wonderful change came over you? After you 
had obtained God’s forgiveness, you felt better and holier. There 
was a feeling of unusual strength and courage in your heart ; and 
there was an increase of trust and confidence in our Blessed Lord. 
You felt that you could undertake anything for the Saviour ; and 
you even longed for an opportunity to show Him how truly you 
loved Him. That was the very feeling which animated the heart 
of the little hero of the Christmas-Eve Adventure. He had been 
to confession. He was strengthened by the sacrament. He was 
at peace with God and the world. In the following story we shall 
see how this brave boy in a trying situation was saved through 
prayer and confidence in God. 

I will try to tell this story just as it was told to me, 
many Christmases ago, by an old monk. 

My father was a farmer, and our little property was, 
and is still, in a very lonely place in England, some 
miles distant from any town. I was not quite thir- 
teen when what I am about to relate happened to me. 

It was Chrisljnas Eve, and as my father had been 
away from home all day on some important business, 
I had worked longer and harder than he generally 

6 
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allowed me to do. I attended a Catholic day school 
in the town which lay four miles off, but of course the 
holidays had already begun. My mother and sisters 
had gone into the town on various errands — the most 
important of which, as I knew, was confession. I 
myself had been that very morning. 

In spite of feeling tired, I was very happy on that 
Christmas Eve, partly on account of the nearness of 
the great feast, partly because I had already been to 
confession; also I think I was pleased to have done 
such a big day’s work. Mother had told me she was 
very proud of me, and that father would be delighted 
when he knew how hard I had labored. 

We had an early tea, and I began the milking a 
little sooner than usual, for my mother wanted Joe, 
the only one of our men who slept in the house, to 
drive the horse. At half-past five or so, there was so 
little left to do that our plowman and his two lads 
went home. 

As I stepped out of the yard into our cozy house- 
place, I suddenly remembered that our one female 
servant had gone to see some relatives in the little 
village that lay about half a mile from the farm. I 
was the only person left in the house. 

However, I don’t think it occurred to me to be in 
any way afraid. I had my milking smock on, and the 
first thing I did was to remove the leather strap that 
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belted it, intending then to take off my heavy-nailed 
boots and put on a pair of slippers. But I remembered 
that my father was on horseback, and that on his 
return I ought to be ready to put up and look after 
his horse. Whether he would or would not return 
before my mother and sisters was very uncertain, for 
he had gone many miles from home. So keeping my 
.boots on as well as my smock, I sat down in my 
father’s chair and took up a Christmas number of 
a weekly that my mother had left for me on the 
table. 

The barking of our sheep-dog, Toby, suddenly 
reminded me that, though mother did not allow him 
to sleep in the house, she would not mind my bring- 
ing him in for an hour or so, in order to keep- me com- 
pany. I would go and unchain him and invite him 
to enjoy the blaze of the Christmas log. 

Imagine my astonishment when as I stepped out 
into the night — a mild night enough, but starless — 
a figure suddenly appeared out of the darkness and 
inquired shortly, “ Anybody at home here?” 

“No,” I said incautiously, “nobody but myself.” 
“Father, mother, and servants all out?” 

“Yes,” said I truthfully. 

“Thought so,” rejoined the man. 

Then he gave a low whistle, and out of the dark- 
ness stepped his companion. 
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"The coast is clear,” remarked the first tramp — 
for, as they pushed me forward into the light of the 
lamp, I thought they looked more like tramps than 
burglars. 

"Now, my little man,” began the leader, as he 
hustled me roughly into the house, "if you scream 
out, your fife is at stake. Have a good look at this 
bludgeon. Now, if you are wise, just keep quiet.” 

Each of them held me now by an arm. 

"Better tie him in a chair,” said one of them. 

"No,” growled the other, "that’s too comfortable. 
I’ll show you how to make him quiet in harness.” 

We were in our homely and holly-decked house- 
place, and the man who had last spoken took hold of 
me suddenly and forced me down upon my knees 
with my face to the window curtains. While he held 
my arms, the other ruffian lashed my ankles together 
with a long piece of cord; then, forcing my hands 
behind my back, the two of them crossed my wrists 
and tied them together so tightly that it was all I could 
do not to cry out. Even then, they were not satis- 
fied. Looking round the room, they espied the leather 
strap I had just taken off, and this they pushed over 
my already fettered wrists, and made it fast to the 
cord round my ankles. 

" He’ll do now,” one of them said; "he can’t stand 
on his legs : he can only roll over.” 
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In spite of their terrible and reiterated threats, 
though I did not dare to move my body, I could not 
help turning my head a little to try to see what they 
were doing. Of course they were opening drawers, 
looking into cupboards, and trying doors. To be 
very candid, I was praying and crying. 

Absurd as it may seem, I was really more concerned 
as to their taking the Christmas fare in the larder 
than fearful of their carrying off the silver and the 
valuables. Of money, I knew that there was not 
much in the house, for my father never kept more 
than he needed for wages and for current expenses. 
What silver we possessed was both old and solid. 

By what I could overhear, they were in quest of 
food and drink. The larder was so close to the kitchen 
that I knew they would find it easily enough, and it 
was so stocked with good things that I scarcely thought 
they would be able to carry away the whole of its 
contents. If only they would spare the turkey, I 
thought ! 

They wanted food and drink, and apparently they 
wanted it for immediate consumption. 

To my surprise, I heard one of the men exclaim — 
they had already found the pantry — “Here we are, 
Bill ! ” 

I dared not look around, but I fancied the men 
were bringing cold beef, bread, cheese, and mince 
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pies into the kitchen. At any rate, they soon settled 
down to steady eating and drinking. For a time they 
seemed to forget my very existence. 

Meanwhile, the pain in my legs and arms caused 
by the savage tightness of my bonds became almost 
unbearable. To kneel for such a long time, and in so 
constrained a position, was bad enough, but the ach- 
ing throbbing of my limbs was torture. Yet, though 
sorely tempted to roll over and to lie on one side, I 
had sense enough to see that such a movement would 
only have the effect of making taut the strap that 
connected my wrists with my ankles, and of thus in- 
creasing the pressure of the cords that bound my hands 
and feet. 

Now vilely hilarious, the two tramps began to throw 
bread crusts and cheese parings at me. But, as I 
took no notice of these missiles, they soon tired of 
such tame sport. Stepping up to where I knelt with 
my face to the window curtains, one of them took 
hold of me and swung me right around facing the table 
at which the other one sat. 

“Nice lad, isn’t he? ” asked the man who had turned 
me around. 

“Yes,” said the other one. “It seems a pity to 
treat him so cruelly on Christmas Eve.” 

My swimming eyes turned from one coarse, dirty 
face to the other; certainly there was no ray of pity 
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in either. Such villainous-looking wretches might 
be capable of anything. During some terrible mo- 
ments I thought of all the sins of my life, and told 
the good God over and over again how sorry I was for 
them. 

“Now, my lad, you just tell us where the cash box 
is kept, and your troubles will soon come to an end.” 

“My father never keeps money in the house,” 
I said. “And I don’t think you’d find more than a 
shilling or two in the cash-box.” 

But the tramps did not believe me. 

“Let us torture him a little,” said one of them. 

“We can use this rope,” said the other. 

I again assured them that whatever money might 
have been in the house earlier in the day had gone in 
wages or had been taken by my father and mother. 

The men did not seem to hear. The feast was be- 
ginning to confuse them. However, they got a rope 
and threw one end of it over a sturdy hook in the 
great beam that ran across the ceiling. Then they 
lifted me on to the table and placed me just below the 
hanging rope — one end of which the first scoundrel 
held in his hand. 

“Better put it around his neck and finish him,” 
said one of the tramps. 

“Not just yet,” said the other. “We must first 
have some fun with him. Suppose we hang him up 
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by the heels. I’ve heard it said that if you turn a 
lad upside down and keep him like that for a short 
time, it helps him to recollect where cash boxes and 
things are kept.” 

My cry of terror must have mingled strangely with 
their brutal laughter, as they slipped the noose of 
the rope over my boots. What would happen when 
they began to pull the rope I easily foresaw ; I should 
fall forward on my face, and the bonds on my hands 
and feet would tighten more and more. And, horrible 
to think of, I should be hanging head downward ! 

“Yes, my lad, you may well say your prayers,” 
laughed one of them as I began to repeat the Sacred 
Name. No doubt if you asked my mother she would 
tell you that I was always a good boy, and, thanks 
to her training and the Catholic school I had always 
attended, perhaps I was not really a wicked lad. 

But on that terrifying night, oh, how I wished that 
I had not taken religion so lightly! How I wished 
that I had prayed better — been. more attentive at 
Mass — gone to the Sacraments oftener — been less 
indulgent in food and candy — less quarrelsome and 
selfish — less a score of other things. I had never 
been a particularly pious lad, yet, thank God ! prayer 
had always been to me a reality, and I had made some 
steady efforts to be good. 

Terrified as I was, I still prayed. Distinctly I 
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remember pleading with our Blessed Lady and begging 
her for the sake of my own deaf mother and father 
to ask the Holy Child Jesus to protect me and to spare 
my life. 

But the last thing I remember, before I rolled over 
on the table in a dead swoon, was the making of a 
promise to our dear Lord that if He would spare my 
life, I would give it to Him forever by joining some 
religious order as soon as I could. 

Just how long I remained unconscious I do not 
know, but when I opened my eyes I found myself 
lying on the sofa in the house-place, my father bending 
over me and holding my head. Though tears were 
in his eyes, he smiled so happily that I felt sure every- 
thing was right — it was not until Christmas Day that 
I heard all the details, for when my mother and sisters 
came back I was already in bed. 

My father had returned just as the servant was 
entering the house accompanied by her brother, a 
stalwart gamekeeper, who had insisted upon seeing 
her safe home. It seems that when the tramp pulled 
me round from facing the window my feet had caught 
one of the curtains and displaced it a little. Passing 
by the window Harriet peeped in — to see me lying 
on the table bound hand and foot, and two men try- 
ing to force open the bureau that stood against an 
inner wall. Of course she screamed, and my father, 
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who was not far behind, quickened his horse’s pace. 
Her brother dashed into the house, and the two thieves, 
already startled by the scream and preparing to bolt, 
were soon writhing under the very bonds they had put 
upon me. In a few minutes, with their hands bound 
behind their backs, they were walking unsteadily 
enough in front of the gamekeeper to the village lockup. 
A month or so afterwards, they were sent to penal 
servitude. 

We had a delightful Christmas in spite of this un- 
pleasant adventure. The thieves had taken nothing, 
except the cold victuals and the milk, and though 
for some days I was treated as an invalid and came 
in for more petting than a sturdy lad of thirteen had 
any right to expect, I soon recovered from the shock. 
But, for many a long day, I had red marks on my wrists 
and ankles. Did I keep my promise? Thank God, 
I did. 

Rev. David Bearne, S.J. 



AIDS TO STUDY 

Rev. David Beame, S.J. (1856- ), a well-known writer of 

prose and verse, was born in England. Like the Rev. Francis 
J. Finn, S. J., of this country, he has written many charming 
stories for boys and girls. 

bludgeon (blfij'ttn), a short stick hilarious (hi la'rl ms), noisy, bois- 
or club. terous. 

constrain (konstran'), to force, larder (lar'dgr), a place where 
cramp. eatables are kept. 
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penal servitude (pe'nal sur'vl tud), smock, a coarse, loose frock, 
service required as a punish- stalwart (stol'wSrt), strong, 
ment for a crime. sturdy, 

reiterate (r§ It 'Sr at), to re- torture (tor'tur), to inflict severe 

peat. • " pain, 

scoundrel (skoun'drel), a mean, writhe (rith), to twist vio- 
worthless fellow. lently. 

1. What Catholic custom does this story recall? 2. Is it 
going out of use nowadays ? 3. What is the cause of this change ? 
4. Who told this tale to Father Bearne? 5. Give three reasons 
why the boy was happy that Christmas Eve. 6. What did he 
do after he had milked the cows? 7. Why did he not change 
his boots ? 8. What happened when he went out to unchain the 
dog? 9. Repeat the conversation which took place between the 
boy and the tramps. 10. What did the tramps do, and for what 
did they come? 11. How did they treat the boy when he 
would not tell them where the cash-box was? 12. When the 
rope was around his boots, of what did the boy think? 13. Did 
he say his prayers ? 14. Give an account of his home and school 

training. 15. What promise did he make to our Lord ? 16. Who 
came to his rescue? 17. What happened to the tramps? 
18. Did the boy keep his promise? 

Locate the following expressions in the text, explain their 
meaning, and use them correctly in new sentences : 

absurd as it may seem for many a long day 

but I reckon in quest of food 

coast's all clear it occurred to me 

current expenses making taut the strap 

1. Notice the frequent use of the personal pronoun I in this 
story, and give the reason for it. 2. If another person were to 
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tell this tale, what personal pronoun would be used ? 3. Change 
the pronouns in the second, third, and fourth paragraphs from the 
first to the third person. If you were asked to illustrate this story, 
what pictures would you draw? 

Whenever you meet a word in this or in any other book that 
you do not fully understand, be sure to consult your dictionary. 
In this way you will master a number of new words, and you will 
be able to use them intelligently both in speaking and in writing. 



THE LIGHT OF BETHLEHEM 

’Tis Christmas night ! the snow 
A flock unnumbered lies, 

The old Judean stars aglow 
Keep watch within the skies. 

An icy stillness holds 
The pulses of the night, 

A deeper mystery infolds 

The wondering Hosts of Light. 

Till, lo, with reverence pale 
That dims each diadem, 

The lordliest, earthward bending, hail 
The Light of Bethlehem. 

Rev. John B. Tabb. 
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If we look at the map of England, wp will find on the southern 
coast the city of Portsmouth, which has an important harbor and 
is the principal English naval station. In this bustling city in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, Charles Dickens was born. 

We can well imagine the boy Charles roaming with his com- 
panions along the different wharves of the harbor ; we can fancy 
him looking at the white-capped waves as they rushed toward 
the shore ; or we can see him watching the sailors and the marines 
on the big battleships lying at anchor in the bay. 

The boy’s father was not a good provider. He spent his 
earnings too easily. As a consequence, the family grew poorer 
and poorer, until finally Charles, a mere boy of nine years, was 
obliged to go to work in his cousin’s blacking factory. For three 
or four years, he labored most willingly in this place. Then 
he was employed in a lawyer’s office for a year or two. 

During all this time Charles was a diligent student. He read 
over and over again the books in his father’s library and others 
which were loaned to him. He did more ; he carefully observed 
the conditions of the poor, and he mastered the difficulties of 
shorthand. 

Thus equipped, he began his literary work by reporting law 
cases; and at the age of nineteen he became a parliamentary 
reporter. In this congenial work he commenced to climb the 
ladder of fame. 

His first literary attempt, the Sketches of Box, brought his 
name before the reading public, and the Pickwick Papers , which 
appeared shortly afterwards, made him famous. In his other 
works, which can be found in the public library, Dickens gives 
sketches of the lives of many of his friends, together with an 
account of his own life in David Copperfield. 

18 
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THE DEATH OF PAUL DOMBEY 



It is oftentimes a source of genuine pleasure to go back in fancy 
to the days of early childhood ; and to think ‘of the many strange 
things we did, how we looked, what we liked, the friends we knew, 
and the games we played. The story of Dombey and Son carries 
us back to England in the year 1846. Little Paul makes his 
appearance in the very first chapter. Before he is a day old, his 
good mother dies. He is then intrusted to the care of an excel- 
lent nurse. But still he does not grow strong. Mr. Dombey, 
noticing the delicate health of his child, sends him to the seashore. 
But this change of air fails to produce the desired effect. Little 
Paul is next sent to a private boarding school. He has now arrived 
at the age of six. He is so backward in his studies that his teacher 
is shocked beyond measure. But Paul tells her that he has spent 
most of his time in the open air trying to grow strong. His school 
days are not happy. When vacation comes, he is delighted to go 
back to his home. Every one in the vicinity likes him. “He is 
a very pretty child and thoughtful beyond his years.” His father, 
a proud merchant, cares only for little Paul ; because Paul en- 
ables him to retain the name “Dombey and Son.” But when the 
child of his heart is called from this world, happiness seems to go 
out of his fife. The following chapter from the story of Dombey 
and Son tells of the last moments of little Paul. 

Little Dombey had not risen from his little bed. 
He lay there, listening to the noises in the street, quite 
tranquilly; not caring much how the time went, but 
watching it and watching everything. 

20 
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When the sunbeams struck into his room through 
the rustling blinds, and quivered on the opposite wall, 
like golden water, he knew that evening was coming on, 
and that the sky was red and beautiful. As the reflec- 
tion died away, and a gloom went creeping up the wall, 
he watched it deepen, deepen, deepen into night. 

Then he thought how the long unseen streets were 
dotted with lamps, and how the peaceful stars were 
shining overhead. His fancy had a strange tendency 
to wander to the river, which he knew was flowing 
through the great city ; and now he thought how black 
it was, and how deep it would look reflecting the hosts 
of stars ; and, more than all, how steadily it rolled away 
to meet the sea. 

As it grew later in the night, and footsteps in the 
street became so rare that he could hear them coming, 
count them as they passed, and lose them in the hollow 
distance, he would lie and watch the many-colored 
rings about the candle, and wait patiently for day. 

His only trouble was the swift and rapid river. He 
felt forced, sometimes, to try to stop it, — to stem its 
tide with his childish hands, or choke its way with sand ; 
and when he saw it coming on resistless, he cried out ; 
but a word from Florence, who was always at his 
side, restored him to himself ; and, leaning his poor 
head upon her breast, he told Floy of his dream, 
and smiled. 
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When the day began to dawn again, he watched for 
the sun ; and when its cheerful light began to sparkle 
in the room, he pictured to himself — pictured ! he saw 
— the high church towers reviving, waking, starting 
into life once more, the river glistening as it rolled 
(but rolling as fast as ever), and the country bright 
with dew. 

Familiar sounds and cries came by degrees into the 
street below; the servants in the house were roused 
and busy ; faces looked in at the door, and voices asked 
his attendants how he was. Paul always answered for 
himself : “I am better. I am a great deal better, thank 
you ! Tell papa so ! ” 

By little and little he got tired of the bustle of the 
day, the noise of carriages and carts and people passing 
and repassing, and would fall asleep, or be troubled 
with a restless and uneasy sense again. “Why, will 
it never stop, Floy?” he would sometimes ask her. 
“It is bearing me away, I think !” 

But she could always soothe and reassure him; 
and it was his daily delight to make her lay her head 
down on his pillow, and take some rest. 

“You are always watching me, Floy. Let me watch 
you, now !” 

They would prop him up with cushions in a comer of 
his bed, and there he would recline, the while she lay 
beside him, — bending forward often to kiss her, and 
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whispering to those who were near, that she was 
tired, and how she had sat up so many nights beside 
him. Thus the flush of the day, in its heat and light, 
would gradually decline ; and again the golden water 
would be dancing on the wall. 

The people round him changed unaccountably, and 
what had been the doctor would be his father, sitting 
with his head leaning on his hand. This figure, with 
its head leaning on its hand, returned so often, and re- 
mained so long, and sat so still and solemn, never being 
spoken to, and rarely lifting up its face, that Paul be- 
gan to wonder languidly if it were real. 

“Floy ! What is that?” 

“Where, dearest ?” 

“There ! At the bottom of the bed.” 

“There is nothing there, except papa!” 

The figure lifted up his head and rose, and coming 
to the bedside, said : “My own boy! Don’t you know 
me?” 

Paul looked it in the face. Before he could reach 
out both hands to take it between them and draw it 
toward him, the figure turned quickly from the little 
bed and went out at the door. 

The next time he observed the figure sitting at the 
bottom of the bed, he called to it. 

“Do not be so sorry for me, dear papa. Indeed, 
I am quite happy !” 
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His father coining and bending down to him, he held 
him round the neck, and repeated those words to him 
several times, and very earnestly; and he never saw 
his father in the room at any time, whether it were 
day or night, but he called out, "Do not be so sorry 
for me! Indeed, I am quite happy.” This was the 
beginning of his always saying in the morning that he 
was a great deal better, and that they were to tell his 
father so. 

How many times the golden water danced upon the 
wall, and how many nights the dark river rolled towards 
the sea in spite of him, Paul never sought to know. If 
their kindness, or his sense of it, could have increased, 
they were more kind, and he more grateful, every day ; 
but whether they were many days or few, appeared of 
little moment now to the gentle boy. 

One night, he had been thinking of his mother, and 
her picture in the drawing-room downstairs. The train 
of thought suggested to him to inquire if he had ever 
seen his mother. For he could not remember whether 
they had told him yes or no ; the river running very 
fast and confusing his mind. 

“ Floy, did I ever see mamma ? ” 

“No, darling; why?” 

“Did I never see any kind face like mamma’s, look- 
ing at me when I was a baby, Floy?” 

“Oh, yes, dear!” 
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“Whose, Floy?” 

“Your old nurse’s, often.” 

“And where is my old nurse? Show me that old 
nurse, Floy, if you please ! ” 

“She is not here, darling. She shall come to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you, Floy.” 

Little Dombey closed his eyes at these words, and 
fell asleep. When he awoke the sun was high, and the 
broad day was clear and warm. Then he awoke, — 
woke mind and body — and sat upright in his bed. 
He saw them now about him. There was no gray mist 
before them, as there had been sometimes in the night. 
He knew them every one, and called them by their 
names. 

“And who is this? Is this my old nurse ? ” asked the 
child, regarding, with a radiant smile, a figure coming 
in. 

Yes, yes. No other stranger would have shed those 
tears at sight of him, and called him her dear boy, her 
pretty boy, her own poor blighted child. No other 
woman would have stooped down by his bed, and taken 
up his wasted hand, and put it to her lips and breast, as 
one who had some right to fondle it. No other woman 
would have so forgotten everybody there but him and 
Floy, and been so full of tenderness and pity. 

“Floy, this is a kind, good face ! I am glad to see it 
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again. Do not go away, old nurse. Stay here ! 
Good-by ! ” 

“Good-by, my child?” cried Mrs. Pipchin, hurry- 
ing to his bed’s head. “ Not good-by?” 

“Ah, yes ! Good-by ! — Where is my papa?” 

His father’s breath was on his cheek before the words 
had parted from his lips. The feeble hand waved in the 
air, as if it cried “Good-by!” again. 

“ Now lay me down ; and, Floy, come close to me, 
and let me see you.” 

Sister and brother wound their arms around each 
other, and the golden light came streaming in and 
fell upon them locked together. 

“How fast the river runs, between its green banks and 
the rushes, Floy ! But it is very near the sea now. I 
hear the waves ! They always said so !” 

Presently he told her that the motion of the stream 
was lulling him to rest. Now the boat was out at sea. 
And now there was a shore before him. Who stood on 
the bank ! — 

He put his hands together as he had been used to do 
at his prayers. He did not remove his arms to do it, 
but they saw him fold them so, behind his sister’s neck. 

“Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by the face ! 
But tell them that the picture on the stairs is not divine 
enough. The light about the head is shining on me 
as I go !” 
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The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and 
nothing else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion ! 
The fashion that came in with our first garments, and 
will last unchanged until our race has run its course, 
and the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. The 
old, old fashion — Death ! 

Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion 
yet, of immortality! And look upon us, Angels of 
young children, with regards not quite estranged, when 
the swift river bears us to the ocean ! 

Charles Dickens : Dombey and Son. 



AIDS TO STUDY 



estrange (6s trfinj'), to cause to 
be strange, to alienate, 
firmament (fur'ma ment), tbe 
heavens. 

immortality (Im'5r t&l'I tl), un- 
ending life or existence, 
languidly (l&q'gwld ll), feebly, 
weakly. 



reassure (r6'd shoor'), to restore 
confidence. 

suggest (sfig j6st r ), to hint, to pre- 
sent, to cause to be thought of. 
tendency (tSn'densI), inclination, 
disposition. 

unaccountably (fin'd koun'td bll), 
mysteriously, strangely. 



1. From what story is this extract taken? 2. Tell some of 
the many things which little Dombey saw while he was in his 
bed of death, 3. What characteristics did he possess? 4. Who 
was always at his side? 5. What message did he always send 
to his father? 6. Why do you think he said so? 7. Have you 
ever experienced the great sorrow that death brings when it takes 
one that is dear? 8. What great truth does this story bring to 
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mind? 9. What is meant by “when the swift river bears us to 
the ocean ” ? 



Expressions for study: 

by little and little 
in the hollow distance 
rolled up like a scroll 
run its course 
rustling blinds 



the flush of the day 
the golden light 
the train of thought 
the wide firmament 
with radiant smile 



1. Point out and discuss the scenes in this selection. 2. Put 
yourself in little Paul Dombey’s place, and tell in writing what 
you would be likely to do and say. 



THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE 

Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 

Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 

Untouched thy honied blossoms blow, 

Unseen thy little branches greet : 

No roving foot shall crush thee here, 

No busy hand provoke a tear. 

From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came : 

If nothing once, you nothing lose, 

For when you die you are the same ; 

The space between is but an hour, 

The frail duration of a flower. 

Philip Freneau. 
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The truly Christian sentiment of this striking poem cannot 
help awakening a responsiye chord. Here we shall notice the 
persuasive manner in which the gifted author, James Russell 
Lowell, contrasts the life of the rich with that of the poor. The 
story will not only clear away many erroneous notions, but will 
give the correct view of life. 

The rich man’s son inherits lands, 

And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 

And he inherits soft white hands, 

And tender flesh that fears the cold, 

Nor dares to wear a garment old ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rich man’s son inherits cares ; 

The bank may break, the factory bum, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 

And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rich man’s son inherits wants, 

His stomach craves for dainty fare ; 

29 
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With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 

Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 

King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 

Wishes o’er joyed with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 

A patience learned of being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 

A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door; 
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A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

0 rich man’s son ! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands ; 

Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whiten, soft white hands — 

This is the best crop from thy lands ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

0 poor man’s son ! scorn not thy state ; 

There is worse weariness than thine, 

In merely being rich and great ; 

Toil only gives the soul to shine, 

And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 

Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 

Are equal in the earth at last ; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 

Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

James Russell Lowell. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), one of the foremost Ameri- 
can men of letters, was born in Cambridge, Mass. As a boy he 
had a great love for reading. Many an hour he spent in his father’s 
library engrossed in stories and poetry. In 1838, he was grad- 
uated from Harvard University. Seventeen years later, he suc- 
ceeded Longfellow as professor of English Literature at his Alma 
Mater. Lowell’s literary labors embrace both prose and verse. 
Among his best known poems are The Vision of Sir Launfal, A 
Fable for Critics , The First Snow Fall , The Fountain , Under the 
Old Elm. His prose works include criticisms, satires, and speeches. 

heritage (hfir’I t&j), what is inher- sated (s&t'6d), satisfied, surfeited, 
ited, or passes from heir to heir. filled. 

1. What does the rich man’s son inherit? 2. Is his a happy 
lot? 3. Has he any wants? 4. What is the heritage of the poor 
man’s son? 5. Does he enjoy more real happiness than the rich 
man’s son? 6. Name three characteristics of the poor man’s 
son mentioned in the sixth stanza. 7. What does the poet say 
to the rich man’s son? 8. How does he advise the poor man’s 
son? 9. What does he say in the last stanza? 

Expressions for study : 

bubble shares to hold in fee 

king of two hands toil-worn merit 

sated heart well-filled past 

six feet of sod worse weariness 

1. Write a short composition contrasting the lot of the rich 
young man with that of the poor young man. 2. Read the gospel 
according to St. Matthew, xix, 13-26. What lessons are taught in 
these verses ? 
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Our Blessed Lord, in order to extend the Church which He 
had founded, chose twelve Apostles whom He commissioned to 
preach the Gospel throughout the world. In sending them forth 
Jesus conferred special powers on each of them. But over and 
above these, He gave to St. Peter a particular authority and 
dignity. He selected him as the Rock on which He would build 
His Church ; to him He would deliver the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and He appointed him the visible head of His Church. 
In the following extract, we will see what St. Luke in the Acts of 
the Apostles has to say about St. Peter, the first visible head of 
the Church. 

\ 

i 

When the days of Pentecost were accomplished, 
the apostles were all together, and suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind com- 
ing, and it filled the whole house where they were 
sitting, and there appeared to them parted tongues 
as it were of fire, and it sat on every one of them : and 
they were filled with the Holy Ghost, and they began 
to speak with divers tongues, according as the Holy 
Ghost gave them to speak. 

At this time there were dwelling at Jerusalem, Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven. 

When the above miracle was noised abroad, the 
multitude came together, and were confounded in 
mind, because every man heard the apostles speak 
d 33 
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in his own tongue. And they were all amazed, and 
wondered, saying: “Behold, are not all these that 
speak, Galileans? ” 

But others, mocking, said, “These men are full of 
sweet wine.” 

Then Peter, lifting up his voice, spoke to them : “Ye 
men of Judea, and all you that dwell in Jerusalem, 
be this known to you that these men are not drunk, 
as you suppose, — seeing it is but the third hour of 
the day. But this is the fulfillment of that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel: ‘And it shall come to 
pass, in the last days (saith the Lord), I will pour out 
My Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy; and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams. 
And upon My servants, indeed, and upon My hand- 
maids, will I pour out in those days of My Spirit, and 
they shall prophesy. And I will show wonders in 
the heavens above, and signs on the earth beneath: 
blood and fire, and vapor of smoke. The sun shall 
be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and manifest day of the Lord come. 
And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call 
upon the Name of the Lord, shall be saved/ ” 

Peter continued: “Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words: ‘Jesus of Nazareth (a man approved of God 
among you, by miracles, wonders, and signs, which 

% 
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God did by Him, in the midst of you, as you also know), 
being delivered up to you, has been crucified and 
slain.’ ” 

Now when the Jews had heard these things, they 
had compunction in their heart, and said to Peter, 
and to the rest of the apostles: “What shall we do, 
men and brethren ? ” 

But Peter said to them: “Do penance, and be 
baptized every one of you in the Name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of your sins : and you shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is to 
you, and to your children, and to all that are far off, 
whomsoever the Lord our God shall call.” 

And with very many other words did he testify and 
exhort them, saying: “Save yourselves from this 

perverse generation.” 

They therefore that received his word, were bap- 
tized; and there were added in that day about three 
thousand souls. 

On another occasion, when Peter and John went up 
into the temple at the ninth hour of prayer, a certain 
man, who was lame from his birth, was brought to the 
gate of the temple, which is called Beautiful, that he 
might ask alms. 

When he had seen Peter and John about to go into 
the temple, he asked for assistance. But the apostles, 
fastening their eyes upon him, said: “Look upon us,” 
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He looked earnestly upon them, hoping that he 
should receive something from them. 

Peter said: “Silver and gold, I have none, but what 
I have, I give thee: in the Name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, arise, and walk.” 

Then taking him by the right hand, he lifted him 
up, and forthwith his soles and feet received strength. 
And he leaping up, stood, walked, and went in with 
them into the temple, praising God. 

All the people saw him ; and they knew that it was 
he who sat begging alms at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple ; and they were filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment at that which had happened to him. 

On seeing Peter and John, the people ran to them to 
the porch which is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 

Then Peter spoke to them: “Ye men of Israel, 
why wonder you at this ? Or why look you upon us, 
as if by our strength or power we have made this man 
to walk ? The God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath 
glorified His Son, Jesus, Whom you indeed delivered 
and denied before the face of Pilate, when he judged 
He should be released. You denied the Holy One 
and the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted 
to you. But the Author of life Whom you have killed, 
God hath raised from the dead. 

“Now, brethren, I know that you did it through 
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ignorance, as did also your rulers. But those things 
which God before had showed by the mouth of all 
the prophets, that His Christ should suffer, He hath 
so fulfilled. Be penitent, therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out.” 

While the apostles were speaking, the priests, the 
officer of the temple, and the Sadducees, came upon 
them. Being grieved that they taught the people, 
and preached the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, 
they laid hands upon them, and put them in prison 
till the next day ; for it was now evening. 

But many of the people who had heard the word, 
believed ; and the number of converts was five 
thousand. 

It came to pass on the morrow, that their princes, 
ancients, and scribes, were gathered together in Jeru- 
salem. 

Annas, the high-priest, Caiphas , 1 John, Alexander, 
and many who were of the kindred of the high-priest, 
asked the apostles: “By what power, or by what 
Name, have you done this ? ” 

Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said to them : 
“Ye princes of the people, and ancients, hear. If we 
this day are examined concerning the good done to 
the infirm man, by what means he hath been made 
whole; be it known to you all, and to all the people 

1 Sometimes spelled Caiaphas. 
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of Israel, that by the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, Whom you crucified, Whom God hath 
raised from the dead, even by Him, this man standeth 
here before you whole. Neither is there salvation 
in any other. For there is no other Name under heaven 
given to men, whereby we must be saved.” 

Now seeing the constancy of Peter and of John, 
and understanding that they were illiterate and igno- 
rant men, they wondered ; but they knew that they 
had been with Jesus. 

Then they commanded them to go aside out of the 
council; and they conferred among themselves, say- 
ing: “What shall we do with these men? For indeed 
a miracle known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
hath been done by them : it is manifest, and we cannot 
deny it. But that it may be no farther spread among 
the people, let us threaten them that they speak no 
more in this Name to any man.” 

Calling the apostles, they charged them not to speak 
at all, nor teach in the Name of Jesus. 

Peter and John, answering, said to them: “If it 
be just, in the sight of God, to hear you rather than 
God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.” 

But they, threatening, sent them away, not know- 
ing how they might punish them, because of the people ; 
for all men glorified what had been done. 
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Being let go, the apostles came to their own company, 
and related all that the chief priests and the ancients 
had said to them. 

They having heard it, with one accord lifted up their 
voices to God, and said: “Lord, Thou art He that 
didst make heaven and earth, the sea, and all things 
that are in them.” 

And the multitude of the believers had but one heart 
and one soul: neither did any one say that aught of 
the things which he possessed, was his own; but all 
things were common unto them. 

accomplish (d kbm'pllsh), to com- Galilean (Gal 'I le'dn), a native of 
plete, fulfill. Galilee. 

Annas (An 'as). illiterate (I llt'Sr §,t), uneducated, 

compunction (kom ptiqk'shdn), re- perverse (pSr vurs'), wicked, stub- 
morse, regret. bora, 

divers (dl'vSrz), different, various, prophesy (prof'§ si), to foretell. 

several. Sadducees (Sad'usez), a Jewish 

exhort (8g zort'), to encourage. sect. 



ii 

With great power did the apostles give testimony 
• of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord; and 
great grace was in them all. For neither was there 
any one needy among them. For as many as were 
owners of lands or houses, sold them, brought the 
price of the things they sold, and laid it down before 
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the feet of the apostles. Then distribution was made 
to every one according as he had need. 

Joseph, who was surnamed Barnabas, having sold 
his land, laid the price at the feet of the apostles. 

But a certain man, named Ananias, with Saphira 1 
his wife, sold a piece of land. By fraud, they kept 
back part of the price which they received. 

Peter said: “Ananias, why hath Satan tempted 

thy heart, that thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost, 
and by fraud keep part of the price of the land ? ” 

Ananias hearing these words, fell down, and gave 
up the ghost. 

Then there came great fear upon all that heard it. 
And the young men, rising up, carried him out and 
buried him. 

Three hours later, when his wife Saphira, not know- 
ing what had happened, came in, Peter said to her: 
“Tell me, woman, whether you sold the land for so 
much ? ” 

She said : “Yea, for so much.” 

Peter said unto her: “Why have you agreed to- 
gether to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? Behold the 
feet of them who have buried thy husband are at the 
door, and they shall carry thee out.” 

Immediately she fell down before his feet, and gave 
up the ghost. 

1 Sometimes spelled Sapphira. 
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Then there came a great fear upon the whole Church, 
and upon all that heard these things. And many 
signs and wonders were wrought among the people 
by the hands of the apostles. 

And the multitude of men and women who believed 
in the Lord, was more increased, insomuch that they 
brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them 
on beds and couches, that when Peter came, his shadow 
at least might overshadow any of them, and they might 
be delivered from their infirmities. 

There came also into Jerusalem a multitude out of 
the neighboring cities, bringing sick persons, and such 
as were troubled with unclean spirits. They were all 
healed. 

Then the high priest, rising up, and all they that 
were with him, were filled with envy. And they laid 
hands on the apostles, and put them in the common 
prison. 

But an angel of the Lord, opening the doors of the 
•prison by night and leading them out, said: “Go, 
and speak in the temple to the people all the words 
of this life.” 

Early in the morning, Peter and John entered into 
the temple, and taught. 

The high priest and they that were with him called 
together the council, and sent to the prison for the 
apostles. But when the ministers came and found 
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them not there, they returned and told the high priest, 
saying: “The prison indeed we found shut with all 
diligence, and the keepers standing before the doors; 
but on opening it, we found no man within.” 

Now when the officer of the temple and the chief 
priests heard these words, they were in doubt concern- 
ing them. 

But just then some one came and said to them: 
“Behold, the men you put in prison are in the temple 
teaching the people.” 

The officer with the ministers went and brought 
them without violence before the council. 

Then the high priest said to them : “We commanded 
you, that you should not teach in this Name; and 
behold, you have filled Jerusalem with this doctrine; 
and you have a mind to bring the blood of this Man 
upon us.” 

But Peter, answering, said: “We ought to obey 
God rather than man. The God of our fathers hath 
raised up Jesus, Whom you put to death, hanging Him* 
upon a tree. And we are witnesses of these things 
and the Holy Ghost, Whom God hath given to all 
that obey Him.” 

When they had heard these things, they were cut 
to the heart, and they thought to put them to death. 

But one in the council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, 
a doctor of the law, respected by all the people, 
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rising up commanded the men to be put forth a little 
while. 

Then he said to the council, “Ye men of Israel, take 
heed to yourselves, what you intend to do with these 
men. If their work be of men, it will come to naught. 
But if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it.” 

The council took his advice. So calling in the apos- 
tles, after they had scourged them, they charged 
them that they should not speak at all in the Name 
of Jesus ; and dismissed them. 

They indeed went out from the presence of the 
council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy 
to suffer reproach for the Name of Jesus. And every' 
day they ceased not in the temple, and from house 
to house, to teach and preach Christ Jesus. 

In these days, there came prophets from Jerusalem 
to Antioch. One of them, named Agabus, told that 
there should be a great famine over the whole world. 
This came to pass under Claudius. And the disciples, 
every man according to his ability, purposed to send 
relief to the brethren who dwelt in Judea. This they 
did, sending it to the ancients, by the hands of Barna- 
bas and Saul. 

At the same time, Herod stretched forth his hands, 
to afflict some of the Church. And he killed James, 
the brother of John, with a sword. And seeing that 
it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to take up Peter also. 
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When Herod apprehended Peter, he cast him into 
prison, delivering him to four files of soldiers to be 
kept, intending, after the pasch, to bring him forth 
to the people. 

Peter therefore was kept in prison. 

But prayer was made without ceasing by the Church 
unto God for him. And when Herod would have 
brought him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains: and 
the keepers before the doors kept the prison. And 
behold an angel of the Lord stood by him; and a 
fight shined in the room: and he striking Peter on 
‘the side, raised him up, saying: “Arise, quickly.” 
And the chains fell off from his hands. 

The angel said to him: “Gird thyself, and put 
on thy sandals.” 

He did so. 

The angel continued: “Cast thy garment about 
thee, and follow me.” 

And going out, he followed him. And passing 
through the first and the second ward, they came to 
the iron gate that leadeth to the city, which of itself 
opened to them. And as they were passing through 
one street, immediately the angel departed from him. 

Peter, coming to himself, said: “Now I know in 
very deed that the Lord hath sent His angel, and hath 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod.” 
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Then Peter came to the house of Mary, the mother 
of John, who was surnamed Mark, where many were 
gathered together and praying. 

When he knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel 
whose name was Rhode came to hearken. 

As soon as she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not 
the gate for joy, but running in she said that Peter 
stood before the gate. 

They said to her : “Thou art mad.” 

She affirmed that it was so. 

Then they said : “It is his angel.” 

But Peter continued knocking. And when they 
had opened, they saw him, and were astonished. 

But he, beckoning to them with his hand to hold 
their peace, told how the Lord had brought him out 
of prison, and he said: “Tell these things to James, 
and to the brethren.” 

The New Testament. 



AIDS TO 

Agabus (Ag'a bus). 

Ananias (An 'a ni'ds). 

Antioch (An'tt 6k). 

Barnabas (Bar'nd bds). 

Claudius (K16d'dl us). 
distribution (dls'trl bu'shrtn), dis- 
posal, allotment. 

Gamaliel (Grima'll el). 

Herod (HSr'wd). 



STUDY 

infirmities (In fur 'ml tlz), diseases, 
frailties. 

resurrection (r6z'w rek'shwn), the 
state of being risen from the 
dead. 

Rhode (Ro'dS). 

Saphira (Sa fl'rd). 

surname (sur'n&m), the family 
name. 
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I. 1. What special dignity did our Blessed Lord confer on St. 
Peter? 2. Do you remember reading about St. Peter in any 
other books? 3. How does St. Luke describe the coming of 
the Holy Ghost? 4. What effect did it have on those who wit- 
nessed it? 5. What did some of the people say when they heard 
the Apostles speaking in different languages? 6. How did St. 
Peter refute this charge? 7. What was the result of his speech? 
8. WTiat did St. Peter do for the lame beggar? 9. What was the 
effect of this miracle? 10. WTiat did St. Peter say to the high 
priest and his followers? 11. WTiat is the meaning of the clause, 
“but all things were common unto them” ? 



II. 1. Tell the story of Ananias and Saphira. 2. How did 
the people show their faith in the power of the Apostles? 3. How 
were St. Peter and St. John rescued from prison? 4. WTiat ad- 
vice did Gamaliel give to the men who were trying St. Peter and 
St. John? 5. WTiat did Herod do? 6. Give an account of St. 
Peter’s second rescue from prison. 7. Repeat the conversation 
which took place when St. Peter visited the home of St. Mark. 



Expressions for study : 

be this known to you 
came to hearken 
confounded in mind 
cut to the heart 



every nation under heaven 
gave up the ghost 
hold their peace 
it shall come to pass 



1. Enumerate the characters in this Biblical narrative. 
2. Give a description of each. 3. In order to get a vivid im- 
pression of them make a list of the significant acts and sayings of 
each of them. 4. Point out the various scenes which occur either 
in Part One or Part Two. 5. Arrange the story into scenes, make 
St. Peter the central figure, and outline what is to happen in each 
scene. 6. Then dramatize either the first or the second part. 
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Ever since the time of our Blessed Lord, a number of great and 
saintly men and women have flourished in every century. Though 
each of them differed in many respects, they all had one prime 
object: “To do the will of God in all things.” That they suc- 
ceeded most remarkably is beyond dispute. Their extraordinary 
lives should be familiar to all Christians ; because the heroic vir- 
tues which they practiced are a fruitful source of inspiration. 
What boy or girl is not thrilled by the heroic life of St. Agnes, 
St. Cecilia, St. Rose of Lima, St. Stanislaus, and St. Aloysius ! 
There is something so generous and noble in their deeds that 
one cannot help admiring and esteeming them. 

Saints are God’s flowers, fragrant souls 
That His own hand hath planted, 

Not in some far-off heavenly place, 

Or solitude enchanted, 

But here and there and everywhere, — 

In lonely field, or crowded town, 

God sees a flower when He looks down. 

Some wear the lily’s stainless white, 

And some the rose of passion, 

And some the violet’s heavenly blue, 

But each in its own fashion, 

With silent bloom and soft perfume, 

Is praising Him, Who, from above, 

Beholds each lifted face of love. 

Henry van Dyke. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

Henry van Dyke, the author of The Saints , was born in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., in 1852. He was educated in this country and in 
Europe. In 1900, he became professor of English literature in 
Princeton University. Thirteen years later, he was appointed 
United States minister to the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 

1. To what does the poet compare the saints? 2. Where 
do these flowers grow, and by whom are they planted? 3. Do 
these flowers differ? 4. What do all these flowers do? 5. On 
what special day of the year are all these flowers commemorated 
by the Church? 6. How may any one of us become a saint? 
7. Tell about your patron saint. 

1. Why are the second and the fourth, and the sixth and 
the seventh lines indented ? * 2. When words are used with a sense 
varying from their literal meaning, to secure clearness, force, or 
beauty of expression, we call the language figurative language. 
What figurative expressions can you find in the poem? 3. Sup- 
pose that you are asked what you mean by the “ Communion of 
Saints make a clear written statement for your teacher of 
what you think the expression means. 



LOVE OF COUNTRY 

Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours 
may lose hers; but, if she shall, be it my proudest 
plume, not that I was the last to desert, but that I 
never deserted her. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
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Boys and girls have much reason to be grateful to Mrs. Sophie 
Dora Maude, a convert to the Catholic Church, for the many 
charming stories which she has written. The entertainment and 
the instruction of children seem to be the principal object of her 
writings. 

As a child, Mrs. Maude took especial delight in listening to 
fairy tales and other fanciful stories. During her first year in 
school, she made rapid progress in her studies, especially in read- 
ing. She was gifted with a splendid memory and an active and 
fertile imagination. She grasped the thought of all she read so 
vividly that she often asked her teacher to allow her and the 
other children to act the different lessons. 

As she grew older, she could not only tell stories in an interest- 
ing manner, but she could make them up. She memorized 
hundreds of verses, and learned to recite them with expression. 

In vacation time, this English girl might be seen reclining 
under the wide-spreading branches of some favorite tree reading 
a story book. She loved to take long strolls through the country 
in search of wild flowers and the other beauties of nature. It is 
hard to say which she loved best — books or nature. Both of 
them had a wonderful charm for her. 

At the age of twelve, she wrote and published a story in aid 
of a children’s hospital. Since then Mrs. Maude has devoted 
considerable time to writing entertaining stories for boys and 
girls. Her books, however, are not so well known in this country 
as they are in England. 
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A CHILD COUNTESS 



The following selection carries us back to England in the time 
of King James I. During the reign of this hard-hearted monarch, 
laws most unjust to both Catholics and Puritans were enacted 
and enforced. As a consequence, many of the Puritans left 
England and went to Holland so as to be free to practice their 
religion. The purpose of the story, A Child Countess, is to show 
what the Catholics of England had to suffer for their faith during 
this period. The heroine of this story is a little Catholic girl, 
Ann Egremont, who at a tender age suddenly becomes a countess. 

I , 

Beneath the shadow of a Castle, within sight of the 
waving flag, stood a small house with gables, in the 
year of grace 1610. It was narrow enough to stand 
between a great old buttress and the outer wall, as 
though it had squeezed itself in there for protection. 
The sparrows chirped under the house-eaves, and swal- 
lows flew in and out the thick thatched roof, and the 
sweet scent of wallflowers and stocks came up from the 
green lawn, which was only divided by a tall yew hedge 
from the Castle grounds. A little girl walked with her 
nurse, or played with her doll, about the Gable House. 

Over the wall, above the roof and the great stack 
of twisted chimneys, she could see the Castle flag 
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wave; and when the breeze unfurled its golden eagles 
above the trees, she would clasp her little hands and 
whisper in a kind of awe, “The Earl has come ! ” And 
it seemed to her the eagles shone so fiercely to keep 
away all the great man’s enemies. 

But more often the bare flagstaff stood up against 
the sky, until perhaps some day, after long, long 
months, the eagles were unfurled once more, and she 
would stop in the midst of her play to run and tell her 
nurse, “The flag has come again, Nurse Patty!” 
And the Lord of the Castle was a kind of bogey man 
to the child. She remembered to have seen him only 
once in all her little life. 

Gable House, as it was called, had been part of the 
Castle long ago, and she was often taken to walk be- 
yond the yew hedge that formed its boundary, to the 
beautiful gardens with their straight walks that had 
been trim, but were moss-grown now, and bordered 
by tangled shrubs. 

One day, the child and her nurse were in the pleas- 
ure-ground, when the Lord of the Castle came and 
asked in angry tones what right they had to be there. 
The nurse explained, faltering: “It is Mistress Ann 
Egremont, if you please, — Mr. Egremont’s little 
daughter.” And his Lordship’s harsh voice had sof- 
tened then, and he bade the child quite gently stay and 
play where she was. 
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The child at Gable House had no playfellows. There 
was a humpbacked lad whose father kept the keys 
of the Castle, and the children made friends, as children 
sometimes will, in spite of disparity of age and sta- 
tion, for the boy was many years older than the little 
lady ; but, excepting Nurse Patty and her father, she 
loved Humpy best of all. She had always called him 
Humpy since those first days of their acquaintance 
when she could not lisp his real name, and he used to 
play ball with her on winter afternoons in the deserted 
Castle rooms. 

As she grew older, the boy would tell her strange 
stories out of his books — for Humpy could both read 
and write — about knights and dragons, and about 
lords and ladies — Egremonts, every one — who used 
to live at the Castle years gone by. The child’s heart 
would swell with pride while she listened. Was not 
she an Egremont born? For a child can be proud, 
too. 

Her bright young father used to guide her little 
hands to tell her beads, and read to her out of Saints’ 
Lives held upon his knee — her mother had died when 
the child was born. Sometimes her father would call 
for her to go into the chapel — “Come, Nancy,” he 
would say, “let us thank God!” — or they would sit 
together on the lawn and talk about the flowers and 
the birds. 
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But he was most often at his desk, writing and read- 
ing dispatches, that were brought to him by a gray- 
haired messenger with venerable aspect, who after- 
wards stood in vestments at the altar to say Mass, 
while Nancy’s father kept the door, and the child 
said her innocent prayers. 

Sometimes Mr. Egremont paced slowly and sadly 
under the Castle wall, and then Nurse Patty would 
call “Mistress Ann” to study her primer or play in the 
distant pleasure-ground, that his melancholy might not 
be disturbed. It was a solemn life for a little child. 

One of Nancy’s first recollections was being taken 
by her father to the house-door, and lifted above the 
surging heads of an angry crowd, and then, when the 
noisy mob had gone, being carried to the chapel, 
where all the lights were extinguished for fear of dis- 
covery, and hearing her father out of the darkness 
put up prayers for the safety of Father Ward. She 
was not frightened while he held her hand. 

One day great news came for the people of Castle 
Hamlet and Gable House. It was that the Earl of 
Loveltonne was dead. Nancy heard her father’s 
talk, but did not understand. 

“I thank God,” Mr. Egremont said, “that my 
brothers, Ned and Thomas, stand between me and the 
name of Earl.” 

The child looked up from her dolls and asked: 
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“Father, if you please, who will be Lord of the Castle, 
now that our Earl is dead?” 

“What! Art thou there, little one?” He turned 
in his chair to smile upon her. “Little pitchers have 
long ears — eh, Nan?” And then, very tenderly, 
he took her on his knee, and made answer: “Thine 
Uncle Ned is Lord of Loveltonne and Cardross now, 
and after him will come his brother, thine Uncle 
Thomas. But for what intent should we pry into this 
matter, child? Long ago, I cast in my lot with the 
persecuted Church in England, and it is the best lot 
a man can know. My kinsfolk are against me ; but it 
is better, Nancy, to be at war with fame and riches, 
for no man can serve the world who would follow 
Christ.” 

He smiled again, and Nancy smiled, too, though 
she did not know why. 

Then he set her down to play as before. 

“Remember,” he said to Father Ward, “in any sud- 
den event, you will, of your charity, see my daughter 
to the care of her mother’s sister at Bruges, till she be 
old enough to choose her state in life. I would not that 
my brother Ned should claim protection of my daughter, 
or that she should be called a ward of the King. 
Heaven forbid she should fall into his Majesty’s hands ! 
He would, certainly rob her of the Faith ; and yet,” 
Nancy’s father went on musingly, “it is the Faith his 
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ancestors and mine have loved — who built fair church 
and chapel in this land, for the offering of God’s Mass.” 

It was Father Ward of the Society of Jesus, who had 
been sent to England from Douay College. He said Mass 
at Loveltonne Castle and administered the Sacraments 
at the peril of his life. It was he who had received Mr. 
Egremont into the Catholic Church. 

Nancy’s father lived only two years more to be his 
little daughter’s protector; and then he died, and 
Gable House was no longer her home. 

Three weeks slipped by, though Father Ward made 
haste to complete his preparations for Nancy’s journey. 
She was to cross seas to her aunt’s care, who was one 
of the English canonesses of St. Augustine’s Rule at 
Bruges. The good father waited for a suitable escort 
and passports, and meanwhile an event occurred which 
was to change the whole course of little Nancy’s destiny. 

All was in readiness for her immediate departure. 
Nurse Patricia, and Father Ward, disguised as a serv- 
ant to a Flemish gentleman who was returning to his 
own country, were to go with her. 

Bad news travels fast, yet this had taken many weeks 
before it reached the remote Castle village, and then 
the quiet cottagers were startled to hear how a terrible 
storm had driven a great ship to pieces, and that the 
last Earl of Loveltonne and his only remaining brother 
had been drowned. 
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administer (ad minis t6r), to dis- 
pense, give. 

Bruges (Brbo'j6z), a city of Bel- 
gium. 

buttress (bttt'r6s), a projecting 
structure. 

canoness (kan'tm 6s), a woman liv- 
ing with others under a rule, 
but not under a perpetual vow. 

Cardross (Kar'drSs). 

destiny (des'tl nl), fate, fortune. 

disparity (dls p&r'I tl), difference 
in age or rank. 

Douay (Doo'a'), a town in France, 
spelled also Douai. 



dragon (dr&g'wn), a huge serpent, 
extinguish (6ks tig 'g wish), to 
put out. 

Loveltonne (Ltiv'6l torn), 
melancholy (m6l'dn k6l I), sad- 
ness, depression of spirits, 
gloominess. 

Patricia (Pa trl'sha), a woman’s 
name denoting noble birth, 
venerable (v6n'6r d b’l), command- 
ing respect, deserving honor; 
generally implying advanced 
age. 

yew (yoo), an evergreen tree of 
Europe. 



n 

A messenger rode in hot haste up the village street, 
past the Castle ; he drew rein before the gate of Gable 
House. Little Ann Egremont had suddenly risen to 
be of the first importance to her unknown kinsmen. 

When Nurse Patty saw the badge of Loveltonne, 
she ran — walking was too slow for her. She feared 
some evil to her dear, dead master’s child, for when 
had those golden eagles meant aught but misery at 
Gable House? Father Ward went with the old nurse 
to meet the messenger of evil. 

The sun was just setting not only on the Castle, but 
also on Gable House, with its low, thatched roof and 
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twisted chimneys; and on Nancy, all unconscious, her 
lap full of primroses, in the trellised arbor. 

The shadows are lengthening, and the golden light 
grows brighter, when, presently, Nancy, binding her 
primroses into bunches, lifts her head, and sees Father 
Ward beckoning her to go to him under the lime- 
trees. 

It was Father Ward’s custom to sit there on a bench 
to say his Office, but to-day his breviary lay neglected 
on the grass, and he did not seem to have noticed where 
it fell till Nancy picked it up; then he smiled very 
sadly. 

“Art thou ready, Nan,” he said, “for thy journey? 
And Madam Dolly, she must needs go, too ? ” 

The child thought of the journey to Bruges on the 
morrow, and how “Reverend Father” was sorry to 
leave England, and she looked with ready sympathy 
into his face. 

“ I have not been thinking about dolls,” she answered, 
with her little serious look. “Humpy says partings 
are sorrowful events, and I feel very sorry and sad 
to-day. Nurse Patty cried all this forenoon ! ” 

“Poor, faithful soul!” said Father Ward. “This 
evening will not see an end to her weeping, but will 
rather increase it a hundredfold. Nan, my child, some- 
thing has happened — news has been brought — that, 
alas! must change all our plans, and make thy life, 
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Nancy, other than I had hoped for, and than thy good 
young father had intended ; but since it is the sweet will 
of God, He will give the needful grace, and protect our 
Nan, whatsoe’er betide. Some would rejoice for the 
high estate in store for thee,” he laid his hand upon her 
head; “not thy true friends, Nan; not thy true 
friends ! ” 

There was a sad ring in his voice that the child was 
quick to perceive but could not understand. 

“Your father did not often speak of Cleasby, his old 
home ? ” 

“Nay, but Nurse Patty told me all I know. The 
Lord Earl lives there.” 

“Did live once — lives no more for this world. The 
Earl of Loveltonne is dead ! ” 

Then Father Ward told of the dreadful storm at sea 
and the wreck, and the child’s sensitive face grew pale 
while she listened. 

A breeze had risen and rustled the lime-tree branches 
overhead; a picture, shaped like a heart, fell from 
between the leaves of Father Ward’s Office-book and 
fluttered away over the grass. It was a relief to him 
to hear little Nancy’s rippling laugh as she dropped her 
primroses and started in pursuit. He was afraid the 
news had been too grave for such a child. 

“Come,” he said, when she returned rosy and 
breathless to his side, “you have gained a fine color 
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running after my lost property. We will go into the 
chapel now and say a prayer for the poor drowned 
seamen, and, most of all, for your noble kinsmen, per- 
ished, alas ! both of them so miserably ! ” 

The chapel had been very beautiful once, and Nancy’s 
father had restored its furniture and placed a silver 
statue of our Lady there, and a silver lamp to hang be- 
fore the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Under the powerful patronage of the Earl of Lovel- 
tonne, who was high in the King’s favor, his brother 
had been unmolested, except for the heavy fines exacted 
for his non-appearance with his little daughter at the 
parish house. But as tenant of Gable House, Mr. 
Egremont had made what use he liked of the adjoining 
chapel. Its real owner avoided the place on those rare 
occasions when he visited the Castle. 

When Father Ward entered the chapel, followed by 
Nancy, the place was bare and desolate. The statues 
and pictures had been hidden away, and, instead of the 
silver lamp that had always hung there, a little rushlight 
glimmered feebly in the sanctuary to mark the place 
where the Blessed Sacrament reposed. 

To-morrow, at early dawn, Mass would be said there, 
perhaps, for the last time, and after that only the bare 
altar would stand — as it had stood when Nancy’s 
father came to restore the worship of his ancestors, ten 
short years before. 
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No wonder the priest’s face looked troubled as he 
knelt, and he gave a long-drawn sigh when his eyes fell 
on Nancy going to place her flowers on the altar steps. 

He made a sign for her to follow him into the sacristy, 
and there he unlocked an iron-studded door that led, 
as the child well knew, into the old hall of the Castle. 
The priest had obtained the key of that door for his own 
use. The porter, Humpy’s father, was a Catholic, 
though he conformed to the State religion for fear of 
losing his place, and many a priest of the old Faith he 
had lodged, in secret, in the deserted tower-rooms since 
young Mr. Egremont came to live at Gable House. 

Nancy had often been with the porter’s son into the 
banqueting hall, and as she grew older had stood to 
look at the pictures there. It was to one of these that 
Father Ward led her now. 

The western sun came through the high casement, 
a dim glory, intercepted by the colored glass of curious 
design, and illumined the largest picture of all that was 
set into the wall at the upper end of the hall. It repre- 
sented a family party, painted in the fashion of the time : 
the younger children grouped about a table spread with 
fruit, the elder ones under a canopy that was orna- 
mented with flying cupids and heraldic devices. 

They were Nancy’s uncles, those fine lads, and it had 
always been a puzzle to the child how the stern Earl — 
the “bogey man” — could ever have resembled his 
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portrait, smiling there under the canopy. But she 
loved to think of her own dear father, as the blue-eyed 
boy with cherries in his chubby hands — such a merry 
child he looked. Nancy felt certain his mother must 
have loved him best of all, yes, even better than the 
pale-faced girl who held him by the hand, and was called 
the Lady Cecily. 

Nancy had often made up stories about that little 
“picture” girl. She felt she would very much like to 
have been in her place, and have lived a grand life at 
the Castle. 

But Nancy was not thinking of the “picture” girl 
now, as she stood silently by Father Ward's side. She 
was wondering what it must be like to be drowned, like 
the poor dead lord and his brother, and whether the 
boys in the picture had ever thought that they would 
be drowned when they grew up. 

Children’s minds are curious puzzles. 

Father Ward was silent, too, watching Nancy, wait- 
ing for the child to speak first ; afraid of telling her too 
abruptly what he had brought her there to tell. 

Nancy’s little voice soon broke the silence. 

“Father, if you please, since our Earl is dead, is there 
never a one to come after him ? I pray you, who will 
be Lord of our Castle now ? ” 

A conversation one summer morning in the oak parlor 
at Gable House, only two short years ago, came back 
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to the priest’s mind. Nancy looking up from her dolls, 
and Nancy’s father taking his little daughter on his 
knee, and telling her that a lowly lot is the royal road 
to heaven ; and now the high estate Mr. Egremont had 
dreaded for himself, and had rejoiced to think would 
never be his, had fallen to his little daughter’s share. 

Father Ward drew near the picture, and pointed 
to the portraits of the young Earl and his two brothers 
under the canopy. He wanted to make his words very 
clear to Nancy : it was difficult for her, he told himself, 
poor child, to have it all so suddenly thrust upon her 
— poor little Nancy ! 

“See, my child,” he began, speaking very distinctly 
and slowly, as though he feared she would not under- 
stand him: “your three uncles are dead and have left 
no children, but yonder boy in the frock, called Harry 
Egremont, grew up and married, and left a daughter — ” 
He paused. 

Nancy’s great eyes were fixed upon the priest’s face. 

“His daughter Ann is the only one of the Egremont 
family left to bear the name of Loveltonne.” 

A yellow shaft of light lay across the faces in the 
picture, and made an aureole of little Nancy’s hair as 
she stood before it, and turned her questioning eyes on 
Father Ward. 

“Is it really this Nancy Egremont? ” was what she 
said. 
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“Yes,” he answered, speaking very slowly. “Nancy, 
you are the Countess of Loveltonne ! ” 

He could not tell whether she was glad or sorry, the 
child stood so still; but he could see her little hands 
clasped tight, and the color come and go in her cheeks. 

The priest stooped his tall figure to look into her face. 
He saw she was trembling. 

“But how can a poor little maid be a great lord? ” 
she faltered at last. 

She looked a poor little maid indeed, standing in the 
great deserted hall, that was now all her own. 

“The Lady Cecily would have done it well,” the child 
went on; “and often I had wished to be a great lady 
like her in the picture — but not this ! not this ! ” She 
shook her little head mournfully. 

“God will have care for you, my poor child,” Father 
Ward said. He thought that, young as she was, the 
little Countess understood and feared the responsibility 
of her new position, and he went on : “For special need, 
a special grace is given : it is only when we rashly make 
selection for ourselves that we ought, nay, we must have 
fear.” 

But Nancy was not old enough to dread the future; 
she was all the time thinking of the “bogey” Earl. 
She spoke low and fast. 

“What makes me afraid is — is thinking upon the 
stern Lord who lived all alone, and did not love my 
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father nor me ; and — and ” — here a great tear fell — 
“I do not want to have the name of Earl, and live 
alone as he did, and have nobody to love me ! ” 

Poor little Countess Ann! But Father Ward suc- 
ceeded in consoling her after a while, and, with all a 
woman’s tenderness, he allayed her fears, till Nancy 
was able to look into his face and smile. 

Then taking her hand in his, perhaps for the last time, 
they went together into the sacristy and across the 
darkening chapel, where the feeble light shone like a 
glowworm out of the dusk. 

One more day, one more night, and then a new life 
for Nancy. She is a countess now, and must go to 
live with her grandmother in a great manor-house 
that belonged, as the Old Castle did, to the Earls 
of Loveltonne. 

Perhaps Father Ward thought the child too young to 
profit by many wise admonitions, for he spoke very 
little to her about the future, and yet the little he said 
sank deep. His words came back to Nancy in the hour 
of trial. 

“‘For Faith and King’ — it is the motto of the 
House of Loveltonne,” he said. “Make it your own, 
Nan, but ever remember Faith comes first, and see that 
you obey those set over you in all that is not sin ! ” 
and the little heart-shaped picture out of Father Ward’s 
breviary found its way — with that legend written 
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upon it, “For Faith and King” — into Nancy’s prayer 
book at parting. 

In spite of his strong will, tears came into the priest’s 
eyes, and his courage failed him, when he bade her a last 
farewell and “God speed.” 

Mbs. Sophie Doha Maude : The Child Countess. 



AIDS TO STUDY 



admonition (&d'm$ nlsh'wn), a 
warning, a caution, 
allay (a la'), to soothe, quiet, 
aureole (o'rS ol), a halo, a crown, 
breviary (brg'vl & rl), a book con- 
taining the daily office said by 
priests, etc. 

canopy (k£n'6 pi), a covering. 
Cleasby (KlSz'bl). 



heraldic (he r&l'dlk), pertaining 
to heralds or heraldry. 

intercept (In'tSr s6pt'), to check, 
to cut off. 

patronage (p£t'rwn &j) favor, pro- 
tection. 

perceive (pSr s<3v'), to notice, to 
observe. 

trellised (trgl'Ist), latticed. 



I. 1. When and where did this little girl live? 2. Tell some 
facts of her early life. 3. How did she know when the Earl of 
Loveltonne was in the Castle? 4. How did Humpy entertain 
her? 5. What did her father teach her to do? 6. Why were 
his brothers against him? 7. In case of his death, what provi- 
sion did he make for his daughter? 8. Why did Father Ward 
have to dress as a layman? 9. What prevented him from taking 
Nancy to Bruges? 

II. 1. Tell how Father Ward broke the news to the little count- 
ess. 2. Describe the largest picture in the hall of the Gable 
House. 3. What did Ann say to the priest? 4. How did he 
console and comfort her? 5. What change did the new honor 
make in her life? 6. What is meant by the motto, “For Faith 
and King”? 
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Expressions for study : 

fall into his majesty’s hands surging heads of an angry crowd 
little pitchers have long ears the feeble light 
Nancy’s rippling laugh to tell her beads 

1. Point out the descriptive and narrative portions of this 
selection. 2. After you have read these two chapters, tell how you 
think this story ends. 3. Write a brief outline of the selection. 
4. Describe any of the principal scenes. 



TO A SKYLARK 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while thy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine : 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine : 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home ! 

William Wobdsworth. 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) was born at Port- 
land, Me. He entered Bowdoin College with Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and graduated with the famous class of 1825. He then 
began the study of law in his father’s office, but was soon called 
to the chair of Modern Languages in his Alma Mater. A few 
years later, he was made professor in Harvard College. 

It was during his residence at Cambridge that he won the 
hearts of all American children by his beautiful poems, The Chil- 
dren’s Hour , Children , The Village Blacksmith , and The Old Arm 
Chair . By many he is regarded as the most remarkable literary 
man our country has produced. He is without doubt the most 
popular poet of America. 

That the poetry of Longfellow appeals most strongly to the 
people, no one will deny. But why is this so ? It may be answered 
in this way. 

1. Longfellow loved the common people. See how faithfully 
and tenderly he describes the village blacksmith, the farmers of 
Grand-Pr6, Basil the blacksmith, and Priscilla at the spinning 
wheel. 

2. He had an intense love of nature . See how beautifully he 
describes the many scenes which he witnessed as he strolled in 
fields, in groves, and country roads. {Hiawatha, Evangeline , An 
April Day, Autumn, and Woods in Winter .) 

3. Longfellow was a deeply religious man . What excellent 
Christian thoughts are found in Evangeline! In American 
literature, where can you find truer pictures of a Catholic priest? 
How charmingly he describes the religious life of the Acadian 
peasants ! 
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THE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL REVERE 



Paul Revere, the American patriot famous for his midnight 
ride from Boston to Lexington, was born at Boston in the year 
1735. He, like his father, was a goldsmith by trade. Shortly 
before the Revolution, he built a powder mill. He was also one 
of the party who threw the cargo of tea into Boston Harbor. He 
belonged to the societ}' of thirty mechanics who banded together 
to watch the movements of the British. When it was known 
that the English intended to surprise the patriots at Lexington* 
and Concord, Paul Revere crossed over to Charlestown, and at 
a signal, rode as fast as he could towards Lexington and Concord, 
telling the minutemen to be ready for the redcoats. After 
passing through Lexington, he was stopped at Lincoln; but a 
friend carried word to Concord. During the War for Independ- 
ence, he rose to be Lieutenant-Colonel of the Artillery. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five : 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend : “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church 1 tower, as a signal light — 

One if by land, and two if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

1 The Old North Church, now called Christ’s Church, is situated at 189 
Salem Street, Boston. 
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Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country-folk to be up and to arm.” 

Then he said “good night,” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where, swinging wide at her moorings, lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war : 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon, like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend through alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed to the tower of the church, 

Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that round him made 
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Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead 
In their night encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still, 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well !” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 
A line of black, that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 
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Now gazed at the landscape far and near, . 

Then impetuous stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth ; 

But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely, and spectral, and somber, and still. 

And Lo ! as he looks, on the belfry’s height, 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet ; 

That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic , 1 meeting the ocean tides ; 

1 The Mystic River rises in Mystic Lake, near Winchester, and flows 
into Boston Harbor north of Charlestown. 
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And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of the steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog 
That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meetinghouse windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
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Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read 
How the British regulars fired and fled, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard-wall, 

Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex 1 village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, — 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

1 Middlesex is one of the counties of Massachusetts embracing Medford, 
Lexington, Concord, Cambridge, etc. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

alder (ol'dSr), a small tree, usu- impetuous (Im pgPu ws), eager, 
ally growing on moist land. forcible, 

belfry arch (bel'frl arch), a room landscape (l&nd'skap), a portion 
in a tower where a bell may be of land which the eye can take 
hung. in in a single view, 

bleat (blet), to cry like a sheep. phantom (f&n't?xm), illusionary. 
grenadier (grgn'd der'), a member somber (sbm'bSr), dusky, gloomy, 
of a British regiment. Somerset (Stim'gr s6t). 

spectral (spSk'trdl), ghostly. 

1. For what purpose did the English soldiers go to Lexington 
and Concord? 2. How far from Boston are both of these places? 
In what direction ? 3. Why was Paul Revere so anxious to learn 
when the English soldiers started? 4. What was the signal 
agreed upon ? 5. Where did he wait ? 6. How did he proceed ? 
7. How does Longfellow describe the passage of Paul Revere and 
his steed? 8. What did he hear when he came to the bridge in 
Concord town? 9. Wliat kind of reception did the American 
farmers give the British redcoats? 10. WTiat is meant by “A 
voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, and a word that shall 
echo forevermore ” ? 

1. Repeat the ideas in the order in which they occur and, as 
nearly as you can, in the language of the poet until you can mem- 
orize every line of this stirring and patriotic poem. 2. Point out 
the figurative expressions in these verses, and tell whether they are 
used for clearness, force, or beauty of expression. 

Every year, thousands of persons, young and old, visit the 
places through which Paul Revere passed on his patriotic errand. 
Suppose that you had just been over the route, tell in a short 
composition the thoughts that might have occurred to you dur- 
ing the imaginary journey. 
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There are few books in any language which have been read and 
enjoyed more by boys and girls than Tom Brown’s School Days 
by Thomas Hughes. This interesting story of school life in Eng- 
land has a peculiar charm for both young and old. It acquaints the 
child of to-day with the schools of England, three or four hundred 
years ago. It tells how the boys of that time acted and what 
games they played. 

It is interesting to recall that many of the best-known prepara- 
tory colleges of England (Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, Westmin- 
ster, Shrewsbury, Charterhouse, etc.) were founded and established 
by Catholic bishops, kings, and laymen, before the time of Henry 
VIII. Rugby, however, was founded in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The only incident worth recording here, however, 
was the first run at hare and hounds. On the last 
Tuesday but one of the half year, Tom was passing 
through the hall after dinner, when he was hailed with 
shouts from Tadpole and several other fags seated 
at one of the long tables, the chorus of which was, 
“Come and help us tear up scent.” 

Tom approached the table in obedience to the 
mysterious summons, always ready to help, and found 
the party engaged in tearing up old newspapers, copy- 
books, and magazines, into small pieces, with which 
they were filling four large canvas bags. 
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“It is the turn of our house to find scent for big- 
side hare-and-hounds, ’ ’ exclaimed Tadpole; “tear 
away, there is no time to lose before calling-over.” 

“I think it is a great shame,” said another small 
boy, “to have such a hard run for the last day.” 

“Which run is it?” said Tadpole. 

“Oh, the Barby run, I hear,” answered the other; 
“nine miles at least, and hard ground; no chance 
of getting in at the finish unless you are a first-rate 
scud.” 

“Well, I am going to have a try,” said Tadpole; 
“it is the last run of the half; and if a fellow 
gets in at the end, big-side stands for bread and 
cheese.” 

“I should like to try, too,” said Tom. 

“ Well, then, leave your waistcoat behind, and listen 
at the door, after calling-over, and you will hear where 
the meet is.” 

After calling-over, sure enough, there were two boys 
at the door, calling out, “Big-side hare and hounds 
meet at White Hall ” ; and Tom, having girded him- 
self with leather strap, and left all superfluous cloth- 
ing behind, set off for White Hall, an old gable-ended 
house some quarter of a mile from the town, with 
East, whom he had persuaded to join, notwithstanding 
his prophecy that they could never get in, as it was 
the hardest run of the year. 
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At the meet they found some, forty or fifty boys ; 
and Tom felt sure, from having seen many of them 
run at football, that he and East were more likely 
to get in than they. 

After a few minutes’ waiting, two well-known run- 
ners, chosen for the hares, buckled on the four bags 
filled with scent, compared their watches with those 
of young Brooke and Thorne, and started off at a long 
slinging trot across the fields in the direction of Barby. 

Then the hounds clustered around Thorne, who 
explained shortly, “They are to have six minutes’ 
law. We run into the Cock, and every one who comes 
in within a quarter of an hour of the hares will be 
counted, if he has been round Barby church.” Then 
came a minute’s pause or so, and then the watches 
are pocketed, and the pack is led through the gateway 
into the field which the hares had first crossed. Here 
they break into a trot, scattering over the field to find 
the first traces of the scent which the hares throw out 
as they go along. The old hounds make straight 
for the likely points, and in a minute a cry of “For- 
ward” comes from one of them, and the whole pack 
quickening their pace make for the spot, while the boy 
who hit the scent first, and the two or three nearest 
to him, are over the first fence, and making play along 
the hedgerow in the long grass field beyond. The rest 
of the pack rush at the gap already made, and scramble 
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through, jostling one another. “Forward” again, 
before they are half through ; the pace quickens into 
a sharp run, the tail hounds all straining to get up 
with the lucky leaders. They are gallant hares, and 
the scent lies thick right across another meadow 
and into a plowed field, where the pace begins to tell ; 
then over a good wattle with a ditch on the other side, 
and down a large pasture studded with old thorns, 
which slopes down to the first brook ; the great Leices- 
tershire sheep charge away across the field as the 
pack come racing down the slope. The brook is a 
small one, and the scent lies right ahead up the oppo- 
site slope, and as thick as ever ; not a turn or a check 
to favor the tail hounds, who strain on, now trailing 
in a long line, many a youngster beginning to drag his 
legs heavily, and feel his heart beat like a hammer, 
and the bad plucked ones thinking that after all it 
is not worth while to keep it up. 

Tom, East, and the Tadpole had a good start, and 
are well up for such young hands, and after rising the 
slope and crossing the next field, find themselves up 
with the leading hounds, who have overrun the scent 
and are trying back; they have come a mile and a 
half in about eleven minutes, a pace that shows that 
it is the last day. About twenty-five of the original 
starters only show here, the rest having already given 
in; the leaders are busy making casts into the fields 
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on the left and right, and the others get their second 
winds. 

Then comes the cry of “Forward” again, from 
young Brooke, from the ^extreme left, and the pack 
settles down to work again steadily and doggedly, 
and the whole keeping pretty well together. The 
scent, though still good, is not so thick; there is no 
need of that, for in this part of the run every one knows 
the line which must be taken, and so there are no casts 
to be made, but good downright running and fencing 
to be done. All who are now up mean coming in, 
and they come to the foot of Barby Hill without los- 
ing more than two or three more of the pack. This 
last straight two miles and a half is always a vantage 
ground for the hounds, and the hares know it well; 
they are generally viewed on the side of Barby Hill, 
and all eyes are on the lookout for them to-day. But 
not a sign of them appears, so now will be the hard 
work for the hounds, and there is nothing for it but 
to cast about for the scent, for it is now the hares’ 
turn, and they may baffle the pack dreadfully in the 
next two miles. 

Ill fares it now with our youngsters that they are 
schoolhouse boys, and so follow young Brooke; for 
he takes the wide casts round to the left, conscious 
of his own powers, and loving the hard work. For 
if you would consider for a moment, you small boys, 
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you would remember that the Cock, where the run 
ends, and bread and cheese are, lies far out to the 
right on the Dunchurch road, so that every cast you 
take to the left is so much extra work. And at this 
stage of the run, when the evening is closing in already, 
no one remarks whether you run a little cunning or 
not, so you should stick to those crafty hounds who 
keep edging away to the right, and not follow a prod- 
igal like young Brooke, whose legs are twice as long 
as yours and of cast-iron; wholly indifferent to two 
or three miles more or less. However, they struggle 
after him, sobbing and plunging along, Tom and East 
pretty close, and Tadpole, whose big head begins to 
pull him down, some thirty yards behind. 

Now comes a brook, with stiff clay banks, from which 
they can hardly drag their legs ; and they hear faint 
cries for help from the wretched Tadpole, who has 
fairly stuck fast. But they have too little run left 
in themselves to pull up for their own brothers. Three 
fields more, and another check, and then “Forward” 
called away to the extreme right. 

The two boys’ souls die within them ; they can never 
do it. Young Brooke thinks so, too, and says kindly, 
“You will cross a lane after next field, keep down it, 
and you will hit the Dunchurch road below the Cock,” 
and then steams away for the run in, in which he is 
sure to be first, as if he were just starting. They 
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struggle on across the next field, the “Forward” get- 
ting fainter and fainter, and then ceasing. The whole 
hunt is out of earshot, and all hope of coming in is 
over. 

“Hang it all!” broke out East, as soon as he had 
got wind enough, pulling off his hat and mopping at 
his face, all spattered with dirt and lined with sweat, 
from which went up a thick steam into the still, cold 
air. “I told you how it would be. What a thick 
I was to come! Here we are dead beat, and yet I 
know we are close to the run in, if we knew the coun- 
try.” 

“Well,” said Tom, mopping away, and gulping 
down his disappointment, “it cannot be helped. We 
did our best, anyhow. Had we not better find this 
lane, and go down it as young Brooke told us?” 

“I suppose so — nothing else for it,” grunted East. 
“If ever I go out last day again,” growl — growl — 
growl. 

So they tried back slowly and sorrowfully, and 
found the lane, and went limping down it, splashing 
in the cold, puddly ruts, and beginning to feel how the 
run had taken it out of them. The evening closed in 
fast, and clouded over, dark, cold, and dreary. 

“I say, it must be locking-up, I should think,” 
remarked East, breaking the silence; “it is so dark.” 

“What if we are late?” said Tom. 
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“No tea, and sent up to the Doctor,” answered 
East. 

The thought did not add to their cheerfulness. 
Presently a faint halloo was heard from an adjoining 
field. They answered it and stopped, hoping for 
some competent rustic to guide them, when over the 
gate some twenty yards ahead crawled the wretched 
Tadpole, in a state of collapse; he had lost a shoe in 
the brook;, and been groping after it up to his elbows 
on the stiff, wet clay, and a more miserable creature 
in the shape of boy seldom has been seen. 

The sight of him, notwithstanding," cheered them, 
for he was some degrees more wretched than they. 
They also cheered him, as he was now no longer under 
the dread of passing his night alone in the fields. And 
so in better heart, the three splashed painfully down 
the never ending lane. At last it widened, just as 
utter darkness set in, and they came out on a turnpike 
road, and there paused bewildered, for they had lost 
all bearings, and knew not whether to turn to the right 
or left. 

Luckily for them they had not to decide, for lum- 
bering along the road, with one lamp lighted, and 
two spavined horses in the shafts, came a heavy 
coach, which after a moment’s suspense they recog- 
nized as the Oxford coach, the redoubtable Pig and 
Whistle. 
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It lumbered slowly up, and the boys, mustering 
their last run, caught it as it passed, and began scram- 
bling up behind, in which exploit East missed his foot- 
ing and fell flat on his nose along the road. Then 
the others hailed the old scarecrow of a coachman, 
who pulled up and agreed to take them in for a shill- 
ing ; so there they sat on the back seat, drubbing with 
their heels, and their teeth chattering with cold, and 
jogged into Rugby some forty minutes after locking-up. 

Five minutes afterwards, three small, limping, shiv- 
ering figures steal along through the Doctor’s garden, 
and into the house by the servants’ entrance (all the 
other gates have been closed long since), where the 
first thing they light upon in the passage is old Thomas, 
ambling along, candle in one hand and keys in the 
other. 

He stops and examines their condition with a grim 
smile. “Ah! East, Hall, and Brown, late for locking- 
up. Must go to the Doctor’s study at once.” 

“Well, but, Thomas, may we not go and wash first? 
You can put down the time, you know.” 

“Doctor’s study directly you come in — that is 
the orders,” replied old Thomas, motioning towards 
the stairs at the end of the passage which led up into 
the Doctor’s house; and the boys turned ruefully 
down it, not cheered by the old verger’s muttered 
remark, “What a pickle the boys be in!” Thomas 
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referred to their faces and habiliments, but they con- 
strued it as indicating the Doctor’s state of mind. 
Upon the short flight of stairs they paused to hold 
counsel. 

“ Who will go in first ? ” inquires Tadpole. 

“You — you are the senior,” answered East. 

“Catch me — look at the state I am in,” rejoined 
Hall, showing the arms of his jacket. “I must get 
behind you two.” 

“Well, but look at me,” said East, indicating the 
mass of clay behind which he was standing; “I am 
worse than you, two to one ; you might grow cabbages 
on my trousers.” 

“That is all down below, and you can keep your 
legs behind the sofa,” said Hall. 

“Here, Brown, you are the show figure — you must 
lead.” 

“But my face is all muddy,” argued Tom. 

“Oh, we are all in one boat for that matter; but 
come on, we are only making it worse, dawdling 
here.” 

“Well, just give us a brush, then,” said Tom; and 
they began trying to rub off the superfluous dirt from 
each other’s jackets, but it was not dry enough, and 
the rubbing made it worse ; so in despair they pushed 
through the swing door at the head of the stairs, and 
found themselves in the Doctor’s hall. 
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“That is the library door,” said East, in a whisper, 
pushing Tom forwards. The sound of merry voices 
and laughter came from within, and his first hesitat- 
ing knock was unanswered. But at the second, the 
Doctor’s voice said, “Come in” ; and Tom turned the 
handle, and he, with the others behind him, sidled 
into the room. 

The Doctor looked up from his task ; he was work- 
ing away with a great chisel at the bottom of a boy’s 
sailing boat, the lines of which he was no doubt fash- 
ioning on the model of one of Nicias’ galleys. Round 
him stood three or four children; the candles burnt 
brightly on a large table at the further end, covered 
with books and papers, and a great fire threw a ruddy 
glow over the rest of the room. All looked so kindly, 
and homely, and comfortable, that the boys took heart 
in a moment, and Tom advanced from behind the 
shelter of the great sofa. The Doctor nodded to the 
children, who went out, casting curious and amused 
glances at the three young scarecrows. 

“Well, my little fellows,” began the Doctor, draw- 
ing himself up with his back to the fire, the chisel in 
one hand, and his coat tails in the other, and his eyes 
twinkling as he looked them over, “what makes you 
so late?” 

“Please, sir, we have been out big-side hare and 
hounds, and lost our way.” 
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“Hah! you could not keep on, I suppose?” 

“Well, sir,” said East, stepping out, and not lik- 
ing that the Doctor should think lightly of his running 
powers, “we got round Barby all right, but then” — 

“Why, what a state you are in, my boy!” inter- 
rupted the Doctor, as the pitiful condition of East’s 
garments was fully revealed to him. 

“That is the fall I got, sir, in the road,” said East, 
looking down at himself ; “the old Pig came by” — 

“The what?” said the Doctor. 

“The Oxford coach, sir,” explained Hall. 

“Hah! yes, the Regulator,” said the Doctor. 

“And I tumbled on my face, trying to get up behind,” 
went on East. 

“You are not hurt, I hope?” said the Doctor. 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

“Well, now run upstairs, all three of you, and get 
clean things on, and then tell the housekeeper to give 
you some tea. You are too young to try such long 
runs. Let Warner know I have seen you. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, sir.” And away scuttled the three 
boys in high glee. 

“What a brick, not to give us even twenty lines to 
learn!” said the Tadpole, as they reached their bed- 
room ; and in half an hour afterwards they were sitting 
by the fire in the housekeeper’s room at a sumptuous 
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tea, with cold meat, “ twice as good a grub as we 
should have got in the hall,” as the Tadpole remarked 
with a grin, his mouth full of buttered toast. All 
their grievances were forgotten, and they were resolv- 
ing to go out the first big-side next half, and thinking 
hare-and-hounds the most delightful of games. 

Thomas Hughes : Tom Brown 1 & School Days. 



AIDS TO STUDY 

Thomas Hughes (1823-1896), an English author and states- 
man, was born in Uppington, England. Though he has written 
more than a dozen books, Tom Brown 1 s School Days is the one 
that remains most popular with boys and girls. 



amble (am VI), to go at an easy 
gait. 

baffle (baf”l), to delude, puzzle, 
competent (k6m f p£ tent), capable, 
suitable. 

construe (kSn'stroo), to infer, ex- 
plain the sense of, interpret, 
drubbing (drtib'tng), beating, 
habiliments (h& bll'I ments), dress, 
costume. 

Nicias (Nlsh'I ds), a Greek 
painter. 

redoubtable (r$ dout'd b ? l), for- 
midable, renowned. 



ruefully (roo'fool ll), pitifully, 
woefully. 

sidle (sl'd’l), to saunter idly, 
move sidewise. 

spavined (sp&v'Ind), lamed, af- 
fected by spavin, 
superfluous (stl pur'floo ds), use- 
less, unnecessary, 
vantage ground (v&n't&j ground'), 
a place which gives one an ad- 
vantage over another, 
verger (vur'jgr), one who takes 
care of a church building, 
wattle (wd^l), a framework made 
of rods. 



1. Have you ever seen the game of hare-and-hounds played 
in this country? 2. Why do you think boys like to play at that 
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game? 3. Give a brief account of the course followed by the 
boys in this story. 4. Tell what you know about the school 
which Tom Brown attended. 5. How were East, Hall, and Brown 
delayed ? 6. Describe their conditions as they entered the 
Doctor’s (President’s) study. 7. Why were they surprised by 
the kind reception which they received ? 8. How did they after- 
wards fare? 9. Select the words that you think are not used in 
ordinary speech ; then give the synonyms for them. 

Expressions for study : 

ambling along every cast you take 

away scuttled the three boys ill fares it now 

break into a trot sidled into the room 

dawdling here tear up scent 

Reread the story of the race, beginning at the point where the 
comrades start to run. Read to the point where the three boys 
enter the Doctor’s garden. 1. How well can you tell the story 
from memory? 2. At what points does the narration of events 
stop to introduce descriptions ? 3. Where does the conversation 
begin? 4. What is the purpose of the conversation? 5. De- 
scribe the places through which the race passed. 6. Write a brief 
story of a game using narration, description, and conversation. 



In vain we call old notions fudge 
And bend our conscience to our dealing ; 

The Ten Commandments will not budge, 

And stealing will continue stealing. 

James Russell Lowell. 
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If we had lived in the great busy city of London nearly one 
hundred years ago, we might have made the acquaintance of a 
charming little girl with golden tresses as she played hide-and-go- 
seek with her companions. We might have noticed her active 
interest in all games of fun, her hearty laugh, her thoughtful 
regard for others, and her great desire to please all her companions. 

At school, this lovable child, Adelaide Anne Procter, was by 
far the brightest pupil in the class. She always paid the closest 
attention to the words of her teacher; and she entered into her 
school work with unusual interest and determination. Her 
favorite study was language. Many an hour she spent reading 
story books, fables, hero tales, and child verse. 

Charles Dickens tells us that before little Adelaide could write 
a word she showed a real love for poetry. She had her mother 
copy in a tiny album all the passages which she liked. This 
little volume she always carried with her just as another child 
would carry a doll. 

At the age of eighteen, golden-tressed Adelaide contributed a 
number of poems to the Book of Beauty; and ten years later she 
wrote others for Household Words . Her chief works are Legends 
and Lyrics , first and second series, and a Chaplet of Verses. 

Towards the end of her short life, in 1851, she was received into 
the Catholic Church in whose works of charity she was deeply 
interested. When not engaged in her study, she went about 
helping the poor and lowly and giving special attention to the 
support of a Night Refuge for the care of homeless boys and girls. 
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Girt round with rugged mountains 
The fair Lake Constance lies ; 

In her blue heart reflected 
Shine back the starry skies ; 

And, watching each white cloudlet 
Float silently and slow, 

You think a piece of heaven 
Lies on our earth below ! 

Midnight is there : and Silence, 

Enthroned in heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 

Upon a sleeping town : 

For Bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the Tyrol 2 shore, 

Has stood above Lake Constance 
A thousand years and more. 

Her battlements and towers, 

From off their rocky steep, 

1 Bregenz, a town in Tyrol, is situated at the eastern end of Lake Con- 
stance. 

* Tyrol is the most southerly province of the Austrian empire and is 
bounded on the south, southeast, and southwest by Italy. It is a 
mountainous country, and, in regard to scenery, it is second only to 
Switzerland, of which it may be regarded as a continuation. 
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Have cast their trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep : 

Mountain, and lake, and valley, 

A sacred legend know, 

Of how the town was saved, one night, 
Three hundred years ago. 

Far from her home and kindred, 

A Tyrol maid had fled, 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, 

And toil for daily bread ; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast, 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memory of the Past. 

She served kind, gentle masters, 

Nor asked for rest or change ; 

Her friends seemed no more new ones, 
Their speech seemed no more strange ; 
And when she led her cattle 
To pasture every day, 

She ceased to look and wonder 
On which side Bregenz lay. 

She spoke no more of Bregenz, 

With longing and with tears ; 

Her Tyrol home seemed faded 
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In a deep mist of years ; 

She heeded not the rumors 
Of Austrian war and strife ; 

Each day she rose, contented, 

To the calm toils of life. 

Yet, when her master’s children 
Would clustering round her stand, 

She sang them ancient ballads 
Of her own native land ; 

And when at morn and evening 
She knelt before God’s throne, 

The accents of her childhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 

And so she dwelt : the valley 
More peaceful year by year ; 

When suddenly strange portents 
Of some great deed seemed near. 

The golden corn was bending 
Upon its fragile stock, 

While farmers, heedless of their fields, 
Paced up and dowti in talk. 

The men seemed stem and altered, 
With looks cast on the ground ; 

With anxious faces, one by one, 

The women gathered round ; 
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All talk of flax, or spinning, 

Or work, was put away ; 

The very children seemed afraid 
To go alone to play. 

One day, out in the meadow 
With strangers from the town, 

Some secret plan discussing, 

The men walked up and down. 

Yet now and then seemed watching 
A strange uncertain gleam, 

That looked like lances ’mid the trees, 
That stood below the stream. 

At eve they all assembled, 

Then care and doubt were fled ; 

With jovial laugh they feasted ; 

The board was nobly spread. 

The elder of the village 
Rose up, his glass in hand, 

And cried, “We drink the downfall 
Of an accursed land ! 

“The night is growing darker, 

Ere one more day is flown, 

Bregenz, our foeman’s stronghold, 
Bregenz shall be our own ! ” 
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The women shrank in terror 
(Yet Pride, too, had her part), 

But one poor Tyrol maiden 
Felt death within her heart. 

Before her stood fair Bregenz ; 

Once more her towers arose ; 

What were the friends beside her? 
Only her country’s foes ! 

The faces of her kinsfolk, 

The days of childhood flown, 

The echoes of her mountains, 
Reclaimed her as their own ! 

Nothing she heard around her 
(Though shouts rang forth again), 

Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 
The pasture, and the plain ; 

Before her eyes one vision, 

And in her heart one cry, 

That said, “ Go forth, save Bregenz, 
And then, if need be, die ! ” 

With trembling haste and breathless, 
With noiseless step, she sped ; 

Horses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed ; 
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She loosed the strong, white charger, 
That fed from out her hand, 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Towards her native land. 

Out — out into the darkness — 
Faster, and still more fast ; 

The smooth grass flies behind her, 

The chestnut wood is past ; 

She looks up ; clouds are heavy : 

Why is her steed so slow? — 
Scarcely the wind beside them 
Can pass them as they go. 

“Faster!” she cries, “O faster!” 
Eleven the church bells chime : 

“O God,” she cries, “help Bregenz, 
And bring me there in time ! ” 

But louder than bells’ ringing, 

Or lowing of the kine, 

Grows nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 

Shall not the roaring waters 
Their headlong gallop check? 

The steed draws back in terror, 

She leans upon his neck 
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To watch the flowing darkness ; 
The bank is high and steep ; 

One pause — he staggers forward, 
And plunges in the deep. 

She strives to pierce the blackness, 
And looser throws the rein ; 

Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his mane. 

How gallantly, how nobly, 

He struggles through the foam, 

And see — in the far distance 
Shine out the lights of home ! 

Up the steep banks he bears her, 
And now, they rush again 

Towards the heights of Bregenz 
That tower above the plain. 

They reach the gate of Bregenz, 
Just as the midnight rings, 

And out comes serf and soldier 
To meet the news she brings. 

Bregenz is saved ! Ere daylight 
Her battlements are manned ; 

Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land. 
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And if to deeds heroic 

Should endless fame be paid, 

Bregenz does well to honor 
The noble Tyrol maid. 

Three hundred years are vanished, 

And yet upon the hill 
An old stone gateway rises, 

To do her honor still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving 
The Charger and the Maid. 

And when, to guard old Bregenz, 

By gateway, street, and tower, 

The warder paces all night long 
And calls each passing hour ; 

“Nine/’ “ten,” “eleven,” he cries aloud, 

And then (0 crown of Fame !) 

When midnight pauses in the skies, 

He calls the maiden’s name ! 

Adelaide A. Procter. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

accursed (d kur'sgd), detestable. Bregenz (Br&'ggnts). 
battlement (b&t"l ment), a breast- portents (pdr'tSnts), omens, signs, 
work, a parapet. Tyrol (Tyr'd). 
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1. What is the meaning of a legend? 2. How does it differ 
from an historical fact? 3. What other legends do you know? 
4. How does the poet describe the town of Bregenz in the first 
two stanzas? 5. What is the chief purpose of the poem? 
6. Why did the maid leave her own beautiful country for Swit- 
zerland? 7. After she had spent a few years there, what hap- 
pened? 8. How did the maid find out what the Swiss intended 
to do? 9. What did she do about it? 10. How did she cross 
the Rhine? 11. What did the inhabitants of Bregenz do when 
she told them what she had heard? 12. How have the people 
honored her? 13. What ride in American history resembles 
this legend ? 



Expressions for study: 

from off their rocky steep 
golden corn 
her blue heart 
silence enthroned in heaven 



the deep mist of years 
the echoes of her mountains 
the memory of the past 
the smooth grass flies 



1. Point out the most striking passages of this poem, and give 
the reason for your choice. 2. “ Figurative language is the result 
of imagination. The poet imagines that the stars resemble eyes, 
because they are bright and seem to look at us. In like manner, 
the snow is regarded as a white robe, the oak is regarded as a 
monarch. When a writer represents inanimate things as persons 
possessing life and intelligence, these things are said to be per- 
sonified.” Point out the personified words in this poem. 
3. Suppose that you were the Tyrolese maid mentioned in this 
story-poem, tell in writing what you would have done in this 
situation. 
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Rev. Alban Butler (1700-1773), one of England’s great Catholic 
scholars, was bom in Northampton, England. At the age of 
eight he was sent to Douay College, France. As a pupil and 
subsequently as a professor, in this seat of learning, Father Butler 
was unrelenting in his application to study. There it was that 
he laid the foundation for the great works, Feasts and Fasts , The 
Lives of the Saints , and Travels through France and Italy , which 
will remain a lasting monument to his name. 

About the year 1746, Father Butler was sent on the English 
mission, and soon after became chaplain and tutor to the young 
Duke of Norfolk. When the priests of the Society of Jesus were 
driven out of France, Father Butler was appointed president of 
the English College at St. Omer, and filled that position till his 
death in 1773. 

His great work, The Lives of the Saints, was first published in 
five quarto volumes in 1745, and has since passed through many 
editions. “It exhibits,” says the Encyclopcedia Britannica, “great 
industry and research, with considerable power of expression ; and 
is in all respects the best work of its kind in English literature.” 

Father Butler had a natural liking for study and research. One 
of his friends gives a good illustration of this. He said : “ Every 
instant that Father Butler did not dedicate to the government of 
his college, he employed in study ; and when obliged to go abroad 
he would read as he walked along the streets. I have met him 
with a book under each arm and a third in his hands.” 
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Among the eminent saints of the Catholic Church, 
there are few more remarkable than the great St. Law- 
rence, whose feast occurs on the tenth of August. It 
is regrettable that very little is known Of his early 
years. It appears that he was a native of Spain. Be 
that as it may, he became a special friend of St. Xystus, 
the archdeacon of Rome; and when the latter be- 
came Pope Sixtus II, one of his first acts was to ordain 
St. Lawrence a deacon with special charge of the 
treasury of the Church and the care of the poor. 

In that same year, the Roman Emperor Valerian 
commanded all the bishops, priests, and deacons to be 
put to death. He thought that the best way of exter- 
minating Christianity was to do away with the shep- 
herds of the flock. 

In 258, Pope Sixtus II was apprehended. As he was 
led to execution, St. Lawrence followed him and said : 
“Where are you going, Holy Father, without your 
deacon? You were never wont to offer sacrifice with- 
out me, your minister. Have I displeased you, dear 
Father?” 

Pope Sixtus was moved with compassion at the sight 
of his holy deacon. He tried to comfort St. Lawrence 
in these words : “It is not my wish to leave you, my 
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good friend. A greater trial and a more glorious vic- 
tory is reserved for you now in the vigor of your youth. 
You shall follow me to martyrdom in three days.” 
Having said this, he ordered St. Lawrence to distrib- 
ute the treasures of the Church among the poor, lest 
they should fall into the hands of the persecutors. 

Thoroughly convinced that the prophetic words of 
Pope Sixtus II would come true, St. Lawrence set out 
at once to seek all the poor widows and orphans so as 
to give each of them his share of the Church’s treasury. 

In the meantime, the Roman prefect desired to get 
possession of the sacred vessels and vestments of the 
Church with a view of selling them. Accordingly he 
sent for St. Lawrence, and ordered him to produce 
the treasures of the Church. 

The good saint said to him : “ I will show you a val- 
uable part ; but allow me a little time to set everything 
in order, and to make an inventory.” 

The prefect granted him three days of grace. During 
this time, St. Lawrence went through the city seeking 
out in every street those who were supported by the 
Church. On the third day, he gathered together a 
large number of them in front of the church, and 
placed them in rows : the decrepit, the blind, the deaf, 
the dumb, the maimed, the orphans, and the widows. 

When the Roman prefect came on the appointed day, 
he was astonished to see such a large crowd of pitiable 
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cases. On second thought, the sight of them made 
him very angry. In this frame of mind, he turned to 
St. Lawrence, and asked: “What is the meaning of 
this crowd of beggars? Where are the treasures that 
you promised to show me?” 

St. Lawrence answered him very humbly in these 
remarkable words: “These are the treasures that I 
promised to show you.” 

The prefect was hardly able to contain himself. 
With an angry voice, he shouted: “Do you wish to 
mock me? Is this the way that you insult an officer 
of the Roman power? I know that you desire to die. 
But you shall not die immediately. I will prolong 
your tortures so that your death may be more bitter. 
You shall die inch by inch.” 

“I am ready for the worst,” replied the saint. “Did 
not Jesus die on the cross for me ? Yes ; and I am now 
willing to take up my cross and follow Him.” 

At the command of the prefect, the great gridiron 
was prepared, and live coals were placed under it. St. 
Lawrence was divested of his clothing, bound with 
heavy chains, and attached to the instrument of tor- 
' ture, there to be subjected to slow burning. But, 
by a special grace of God, this holy martyr was not 
allowed to feel the terrible torture of the gridiron. 

It is related that after being thoroughly roasted on 
one side, he turned to his persecutors, and with a smile 
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on his face said to them : “ Let my body be turned over ; 
one side is broiled enough.” 

Then lifting up his eyes to his heavenly Father, and 
offering a fervent prayer for the great city of Rome and 
its inhabitants, this brave soldier of Christ breathed 
his last sigh. 

Rev. Alban Butler: The Lives of the Saints. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

application (£p f ll ka'sMn), atten- inventory (In'v6n t6 rl), an itera- 
tion, effort. ized list of goods or valuables, 

decrepit (d§ krgp'It), infirm, worn subsequently (stib'sS quSnt ljf), 
out. later, 

exterminate (8ks tur'ml n£t), to Xystus (Zls'tws), a priest who 
destroy utterly, drive out. became Pope Sixtus II. 

1. In what century did St. Lawrence live? 2. From what 
country did he come? 3. What did his friend, Archdeacon 
Xystus, when he became Pope, do for Lawrence? 4. In what 
particular work was our saint engaged? 5. Give the conversa- 
tion which took place between himself and Pope Sixtus II as the 
latter was led to martyrdom. 6. What did the Roman prefect 
wish to get from St. Lawrence? 7. How did the saint fulfill his 
promise to the prefect? 8. Did the prefect enjoy the joke? 
9. How was St. Lawrence put to death? 10. When does his 
feast-day occur? 

Expressions for study : 

in this frame of mind three days of grace 

inch by inch to contain himself 

slow burning with a view 

the vigor of your youth you were never wont 
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1. If you have access to the Catholic Encyclopedia, Alzog’s 
Universal History of the Church, or Darras’s Complete History of 
the Church, read about the early persecutions of the Church. 
2. Make a clear statement in writing of the steps that are taken 
in the canonization of a saint. 

BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER 

Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him , 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him ; 

The thorn tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with Death and Shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last ; 

’Twas on a tree they slew Him — last 
When out of the woods He came. 

Sidney Lanier. 
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When a boy six years of age, William Cowper’s mother died. 
On account of this great loss to the family William was sent to a 
boarding school in Bedfordshire. There, on account of his delicate 
health, he was exposed to the laughter and ridicule of his com- 
panions. One of them especially made young Cowper’s life 
miserable. 

When this matter was brought to the attention of his father, 
William, after passing a year or two under a doctor’s care, was 
sent to Westminster School. There, too, his experiences were 
anything but pleasant ; so much so that he contracted a hatred 
for schools ; and he carried that feeling to the grave. 

As a young man, he selected the profession of law. But un- 
fortunately his heart was not in the study. Consequently, when 
he took possession of an office, he neither sought business, nor did 
business seek him. He naturally grew more and more discouraged 
until finally, at the age of fifty, he gave up the practice of law and 
began his career as a poet and writer. 

It appears that Cowper was a victim of melancholy. On one 
occasion a literary friend, Lady Austin, paid a visit to the poet’s 
home; and, finding him in a despondent mood, she related the 
facts contained in the story-poem of John Gilpin , in order to cheer 
his spirits. Cowper was delighted with Lady Austin’s visit, and 
at once set to work to put into poetic form the tale which she had 
told him. 

It was a great surprise to his friends to see how thoroughly 
he rid himself of his melancholy to enter into the spirit to write 
such a witty and humorous ballad. But, when his task was 
finished, he went back again to his sad and sorrowful mode of life. 
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John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown ; 

A trainband captain eke was he, 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear — 
“Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

“To-morrow is our wedding day, 

And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair. 

“My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

He soon replied, “I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear ; 
Therefore it shall be done. 

“I am a linen draper bold, 

As all the world doth know ; 
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And my good friend, the calender, 

Will lend his horse to go.” 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, “That’s well said; 

And, for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear.” 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O’erjoyed was he to find 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed 
Where they did all get in — 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels 
Were never folks so glad ; 

The stone did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
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John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride — 

But soon came down again : 

For saddletree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down he came : for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 

’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind ; 

When, Betty, screaming, came down stairs — 
“The wine is left behind !” 

“Good lack !” quoth he — “yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

I 
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To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So, “Fair and softly,” John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 
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So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow — the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay ; 

Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung — 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all ; 
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And every soul cried out, “Well done ! ” 
As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he? 

His fame soon spread around — 

“He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

’Tis for a thousand pound ! ” 

And still as fast as he drew near, 

’Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 
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Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols did he play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

“Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! here’s the house,” 
They all at once did cry ! 

“The dinner waits, and we are tired 
Said Gilpin — “So am I !” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
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So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him : 

“What news? what news? your tidings tell ; 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all?” 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke : 

“I came because your horse would come ; 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road.” 
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The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig : 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear — 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit — 

“My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

“But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 

Said John, “It is my wedding day, 

And all the world would stare 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware.” 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

“I am in haste to dine ; 
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’Twas for your pleasure you came here — 
You shall go back for mine.” 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast, 
For which he paid full dear ! 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig : 

He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why? — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 

She pulled out half a crown. 

And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell, 

“This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 
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The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain — 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frightened more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry : 

“ Stop thief ! stop thief ! — a highwayman ! ” 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 
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The tollmen thinking as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the king ! 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 

William Cowper. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

accosted (d kost'gd), greeted. frugal (f rod 'gal), thrift, saving, 

bray (bra), the cry of a donkey. sparing, 
calender (kal'en d8r), a person gambols (g£m'bdlz), pranks, 
who works at finishing paper or guise (glz), manner, 
woven goods. Islington (Iz'llng tdn), a part of 

chaise (shaz), a two- wheeled car- London. 

riage. saddletree (sad'’l tre'), the frame 

Edmonton (Ed'mwn twn), a suburb of a saddle. 

of London. trainband (tran'band'), a company 

equipped (Skwlpt'), furnished, of trained citizen-soldiers, like 
fitted out. the militia. 

1. Tell why you like the story of John Gilpin. 2. Why were 
Mr. Gilpin and his wife going to town? 3. How did they pro- 
ceed to Edmonton? 4. In what business was John Gilpin 
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engaged? 5. What incident showed that John had an eye for 
business? 6. Describe John as he was about to set out for 
Edmonton. 7. How did the nimble steed treat him? 8. De- 
scribe the attitude of Mr. Gilpin as the horse began to run away. 
9. What did Mrs. Gilpin say to John as the steed flew by the place 
where they were to dine? 10. Where did the horse stop? 
11. What questions did the calender ask of John? 12. How did 
Mr. Gilpin answer him? 13. What then did the calender bring? 
14. What frightened the horse the second time? 15. What did 
the postboy try to do? 16. What did the six gentlemen think 
when they saw John flying by followed by the postboy? 
17. Would you like to have seen John Gilpin on that occasion ? 



Expressions for study : 
all agog 

all in a chaise and pair 
as needs he must 
from top to toe 
good lack 
hue and cry 



in a trice 

in merry pin 

in such trim 

neck or nought 

on horseback after we 

to make his balance true 



1. The amusing incidents of this poem will lend themselves 
to exercises in drawing. Select the incidents that an artist would 
consider for illustration. 2. Can you make sketches to illustrate 
them? 3. You will notice -that there is a tendency to read 
poetry in a sing-song manner. Why is this so ? Has it anything 
to do with the regularity of the stress or accent ; or does it come 
from the rhyming of the last words of the lines? 4. Read the 
first stanza, and tell which lines rhyme, and where the accent falls. 
5. If you were in John Gilpin’s place, tell what you would have 
done when the horse ran past the inn. 
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The way in which the best and holiest souls are sometimes tried 
by God, and the manner in which He often brings about their 
deliverance by the most unexpected means, is fully shown in the 
true story which follows. 

I 

In a convent in Rome, certain additions were found 
necessary to facilitate the works of retreats. The 
new buildings were to be carried out according to the 
plans and under the supervision of a very clever nun, 
who came daily to give directions and to watch the 
progress of the work. 

The mechanics employed were generally of good 
character ; but one in particular, named Paul Dionisi, 
was noted for his manly, earnest, quiet piety, and his 
conscientious performance of every duty intrusted to 
him. 

Yet he was a bright, cheerful, active man, not in the 
least disposed to set himself up as better than his 
neighbors, and always ready to share in any innocent 
amusement. But the most remarkable feature in his 
character was his simple, unhesitating trust in God, 
and his deeply-rooted conviction that whatever hap- 
pened to him was ordered by One Who knew what 
was best for him. That being so, he felt that a cheer- 
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ful acceptance of God’s will was not only his best and 
wisest course, but a plain duty. 

Things went well with him for many years. He 
married a good and industrious woman, and had five 
children, who were well and carefully trained. In spite 
of the occasional jeers of the most careless among his 
fellow workmen, he was respected by all of them; 
for they always found him ready to do them a kind and 
a good turn. 

One morning he did not appear at his work as 
usual, and on inquiry the nun heard that he had taken 
a violent chill, which he had neglected, and was then 
seriously ill. He came to the convent a little later, 
however; but was so sick that the nun insisted on 
his going home after she had given him some simple 
remedies. 

Being anxious about him, she not only sent a doctor 
to see him for the first three or four days, but persuaded 
him to stay in bed every morning and to come to work 
in the afternoon. She did this with the understanding 
^hat he would receive his full wages so that his family 
might not suffer. 

It was this nun’s business to pay the men and keep 
the accounts, so she carefully marked down the three 
days in her books when Paul had thus been laid up — 
with what important result our readers will presently 
leam. 
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The buildings went on, the finer portions being al- 
ways reserved for Paul. One morning, the nun came 
later than usual to the buildings, and to her astonish- 
ment found the work stopped and the men talking 
in groups, apparently in great agitation. Evidently 
something most unusual had happened. Paul, too, 
was nowhere to be seen! 

In answer to her eager inquiries, she was told in 
breathless accents and almost in one voice, that Paul 
had been seized the night before by the police and 
carried off to prison. Why or wherefore, nobody could 
imagine ! Dismay was painted on every face, and no 
possible reason could be suggested to account for Paul’s 
arrest. Soon after, his poor wife arrived at the con- 
vent, quite broken-hearted at what had happened, 
and explained the whole matter. 

It seemed that a year or two before, they had taken 
into their house for a little time a lodger who had 
appeared respectable, and who had given in his papers 
(a necessary form in Rome) under a certain name. 
Paul found out, however, by degrees, that he hac^ 
several different and false names, and that letters 
and parcels were continually coming to him from vari- 
ous quarters. 

There were several other mysterious things about 
his lodger which excited Paul’s suspicions ; and finally 
he made up his mind to get rid of him. The man was 
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furious at being sent away, but dissembled his anger 
and his cruel plans of revenge ; only asking as a favor 
that he might leave a heavy box behind him for a 
time, which for greater security he walled up in a 
disused chimney, until such time as he should come 
for it. 

This man, two years after, was discovered by the 
police to be a coiner of false money, and, when he was 
arrested, he declared that his tools were left in Paul’s 
house. 

The police came, found the box and all the forger’s 
implements, and, naturally thinking that Paul was 
an accomplice, threw him also into prison. 

In vain he protested his innocence and his entire 
ignorance of the contents of the box, the very existence 
of which he had almost forgotten. In vain did the 
parish priest and many others come forward at the 
preliminary trial, attesting the excellence of his 
character. 

“There are too many people apparently of the most 
respectable kind implicated in this matter,” replied 
the superintendent of police. 

So poor Paul was marched off to prison till the time 
of the regular trial. There he remained for nearly 
six months, during which time his wife and children 
suffered extreme want. For some weeks even the 
nuns did not know of the distress the members of Paul’s 
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family were in, as they were not the kind to beg or 
ask for anything. It was only later, the Sisters heard 
that on Christmas Day they had had nothing but 
some radishes and water for dinner ! 

There were not wanting envious and malicious 
people, who rejoiced secretly in their misery, treated 
and spoke of Paul’s previous good conduct as that of a 
hypocrite, and felt even glad at one being remoyed 
from their midst whose honesty had been a constant 
reproach to them and their nefarious practices. 



accomplice (dkdm'plls), an asso- 
ciate in wrongdoing. 

agitation (aj'I ta'shdn), excite- 
ment. 

conscientious (k5n f shl en'shds), 
faithful, exact. 

dissemble (dl sem'b’l), to deceive, 
disguise. 

facilitate (fa sll'l tat), to make 
easy. 

forger (for'jgr), one who makes 
false money. 



hypocrite (hlp'6 krlt), one who 
pretends to he what he is not. 
implicate (Im'pll kat), to in- 
volve. 

industrious (In dhs'trl ds), busy, 
malicious (md llsh'ws), evil- 
minded, spiteful, 
nefarious (n$ fa/rl ws), wicked, 
preliminary (pr§ llm'I n& rl), pre- 
paratory. 

superintendence (su'pSr In tgnd f - 
ens), inspection, direction. 



n 

There is an old saying that “misfortunes never 
come single,” and so it turned out in the case of this 
poor family. For the eldest boy, Louis, who was 
working in a factory, had his arm and hand crushed 
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by a wheel. As a consequence, he was for a long 
time unable to bring in any help. 

The nuns took the little girls into their school, 
and were astonished to find them so advanced in reli- 
gious knowledge. But when the children said that 
their father every evening after work explained the 
Catechism to them, the Sisters were not so much 
surprised. 

In the meantime, Paul’s conduct in the prison had 
won the admiration and esteem of all the officials. 
They found he had such influence over the other 
prisoners, that they moved him from one ward to 
another, so that all might be brought into habits of 
order and obedience by his example. He helped also in 
repairing and ornamenting several parts of the prison, 
and was always cheerful and resigned to the will of 
God, saying that in God’s own good time his inno- 
cence would be proved. His conduct was in fact so 
exemplary that the governor of the prison himself 
proposed that Paul should be let out on bail, which 
was granted. 

Many people advised him then to leave the country ; 
and his sister, who was settled near Salerno, implored 
him to come and take refuge with her, and to bring 
his whole family. He consulted his good friends, 
the nun and the parish priest, and they agreed with 
him that it was better not. 

K 
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“Were I to fly,” he said, “people would say I was 
guilty: whereas if I stand the test of the trial, I feel 
sure I shall be acquitted.” 

Thus he remained in the old house, and went about 
his work as usual, every one hastening to employ him, 
so that his family were soon relieved from want. His 
sister took the two eldest girls, and gave them an excel- 
lent education. 

But now the day of trial came, and Paul readily 
answered the summons to appear. After a lengthy 
examination of an immense number of witnesses, all 
the prisoners were condemned, including Paul, to 
twelve years of the galleys ! 

Paul’s friends, and especially the nuns, were in de- 
spair. The one who knew him best resolved to move 
heaven and earth to save him. She sent for one of 
the judges, whom she knew, and implored leave to 
see the papers which gave the grounds of his accusation. 

On carefully examining them, she found that Paul’s 
share in the supposed crime, and in the consequent 
terrible sentence, rested on the fact that during three 
given days the forger had declared that Paul had gone 
with him to a certain place outside Rome to work at 
the production of the counterfeit money. 

She turned to her books, and found, with a joy which 
it is difficult to express, that those were the very days 
on which Paul had been ill, when she had given him 
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his medicine herself, and paid him his full wages for 
three half-days’ work, as we have before mentioned! 

She instantly made an affidavit to that effect, and 
sent it to the judge. Her words were confirmed by 
Paul’s fellow workmen and the doctor who had at- 
tended him. 

The case was again brought before the court, with 
the result that Paul was honorably acquitted, although 
no compensation was awarded him for his many months 
of suffering and imprisonment. 

But his trials were not yet over. His great ambition 
had been to become a master mason, and to set up 
in business for himself. With that purpose in view, 
he worked early and late, till at last he had gathered 
together a very respectable sum, and saw his dream 
on the point of being realized. 

But again he was destined to suffer from the jeal- 
ousy of the wicked. In the same house and on the 
same floor with himself was a family who had always 
envied his prosperity. They asked him to join them 
in some sort of speculation, which he refused. De- 
termined to be revenged, and watching their oppor- 
tunity, they stole into his apartments one day while 
he was away at work, and while his wife had gone to 
nurse a sick daughter. The children were all away, 
so the coast was clear. Like most Italians, Paul had 
the habit of keeping all his savings in a box in his 
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house, which he carefully concealed in his wife’s 
wardrobe. 

Suspecting this, his neighbors broke open the ward- 
robe, and took not only the precious box, but all the 
gold ornaments which Roman women wear on feast 
days, and which are kept as heirlooms. They also 
stole all the linen and other valuables, and then de- 
camped, taking the first train to the seashore, where 
they embarked, and were heard of no more ! 

When poor Paul came back from his work, and his 
wife from her sick child, they found the house rifled, 
and everything of value gone! What added to their 
misery was that it was (as their neighbors well knew) 
the eve of the day on which the rent was due. 

That evening, almost in despair at the ruin which 
had so unexpectedly fallen upon them, they sat down 
to their scanty supper, which consisted only of the 
remains of their midday meal ; for they had no means 
to buy any more. Just then a poor beggar woman, 
to whom they had been in the habit of giving some food 
two or three times a week, entered the dreary home. 
Paul’s wife told her what had happened, and how 
grieved she was that there was nothing for her as 
usual. But Paul heard her, and, fumbling in his 
pocket, found one penny, which was all he had in the 
world, and gave it to her, saying that he never would 
turn any one empty away. 
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The same nun hearing of the terrible misfortune 
which had fallen upon Paul instantly obtained, through 
a rich relative of her own, the sum necessary for the 
rent. In that respect, the malice of his enemies was 
defeated, and he was not turned homeless into the 
street as the landlord had threatened. 

Although the police did their best, no trace of the 
thieves could be discovered, and it was even supposed 
that the boat which contained both them and their 
stolen treasure had capsized. 

Everything had now to be begun again, and more 
than ever poor Paul’s faith, courage, and perseverance 
were put to the test. His sister soon heard of his 
trouble, and implored him to leave Rome, where he 
had suffered so much, and come to her. He did so; 
and, by her influence, he got a good position at one of 
the Sicilian lines of railway. 

Very soon his value was discovered by his employ- 
ers, who promoted him from one post to another, till 
he became superintendent of all the buildings to be 
erected on the lines. 

So he prospered more and more. His children 
all turned out admirably, and are now happily married. 
Paul often writes happy and grateful letters to his 
old and faithful friend, the nun. And now he is reap- 
ing the reward of his faith, patience, and trust in God. 

Lady Herbert of Lea. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 



During the nineteenth century, few writers have labored so 
untiringly and so unselfishly in the cause of Catholic literature 
as the late Lady Herbert of Lea, the author of the foregoing story. 
This noble and zealous woman was born in 1822 ; was educated 
in the best convent schools of England and France; and was 
received into the Church in 1866. During her useful lifetime, 
she wrote many charming stories which breathe a spirit of piety 
and uprightness. She was deeply interested in the young. Her 
heart went out to little children. She liked to talk and play with 
them. She was wont to tell them about our dear Lord, His Blessed 
Mother, and the saints. When a few years ago she was called 
to her reward at a ripe old age, rich and poor, young and old, 
combined to sing her praises. 



accusation (&k' ft za'shwn), a 
charge with a crime or a lighter 
offense. 

acquit (a kwlt'), to free, release, 
affidavit (9,f'I da'vlt), a sworn 
statement in writing, 
compensation (k6m'p6n sa'shwn), 
satisfaction, reward, 
counterfeit (koun'tSr fit), false, 
forged. 

exemplary (6g f z6m plft rl), worthy 
of imitation. 



galleys (g&l'Iz), large, low, one- 
decked vessels. 

heirloom (ar'loom'), a piece of 
personal property handed 
down for several generations. 

Salerno (Sa ler'no), a province of 
Italy. 

Sicilian (Si sll'l an), pertaining 
to Sicily. 

speculation (spgk'ft la'sMn), en- 
gaging in risky business for 
the chance of large profits. 



I. 1. What is the chief lesson which the author wishes to con- 
vey to the reader? 2. Tell about the character of Paul. 3. What 
striking characteristics did he possess ? 4. Mention two occasions 
in which he showed his great confidence in God. 5. How did the 
counterfeiter revenge himself upon Paul? 
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II. 1. How did the governor of the prison regard Paul? 
2. Why did he move him from ward to ward? 3. What hap- 
pened to PauFs family while he was in prison? 4. Why was he 
convicted? 5. How did the nun prove his innocence ? 6. What 
was the second great trial sent to Paul? 7. Who came to his 
assistance? 8. How was his trust in God rewarded? 9. Form 
adjectives from the following nouns: addition, speculation, pa- 
tience, value, ruin, habit, respect, courage, trouble, influence, 
effect, prosperity, ornament, consequence, admiration, child. 



Expressions for study : 

conscientious performance 
deeply-rooted conviction 
dissembled his anger 
in breathless accents 
misfortunes never come single 



reaping the reward 
to facilitate the works 
to move heaven and earth 
to watch the progress 
unhesitating trust 



1. Write a short composition, giving a pen-picture either of 
the exemplary character of Paul, the business ability of the nun, 
or the mean, contemptible spirit of the counterfeiter. 2. What 
pictures would you draw to illustrate this story? 3. Give a de- 
tailed description of each. ’ 



When the hounds of Spring are on Winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 

Algernon C. Swinburne. 
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The Rev. John Bannister Tabb (1845-1909), one of America's 
great lyric poets, was born in Virginia. As a young man, he 
took part in the Civil War. Being captured by the Union Army, 
he was confined in Point Lookout, Md., for seven months. Shortly 
after his release, he turned his attention to the subject of religion. 
The outcome was that he was received into the Catholic Church 
by Cardinal Gibbons, and began to study for the priesthood. 

After his ordination, he went to St. Charles' College, Md., 
as professor of English literature. In this beautiful spot sur- 
rounded by woods and dales, he began his literary career. The 
verdure of spring, the flowering of summer, the fruitage of autumn, 
the sleep of winter, appealed strongly to his poetic mind. He 
loved to roam in forest and moorland so as to reflect on the won- 
derful works of the Creator. 

It is to be regretted that Father Tabb was so recluse in his 
habits. Few knew him as a friend ; but these few never tire of 
sounding the praises of his charming personality. Though he 
appeared to the casual on-looker stern and reserved, he was in 
reality light-hearted and witty. 

Though Father Tabb's fame as a great lyric poet is recognized 
to-day, we seldom hear of his labors as a priest of God. His 
warm fatherly heart went out to all those intrusted to his care, 
and he led them along the paths of religious and intellectual 
progress. 
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THE CLOUD 



Far on the brink of day 
Thou standest as the herald of the dawn, 

Where fades the night’s last flickering spark away 
Ere the first dewdrop’s gone. 

Above the eternal snows 

By winter scattered on the mountain height 
To shroud the centuries, thy visage glows 
With a prophetic light. 

Calm is thine awful brow ; 

As when thy presence shrined Divinity 
Between the flaming Cherubim, so now 
Its shadow clings to thee. 

Yet as an Angel mild 

Thou, in the torrid noon, with sheltering wing 
Dost o’er the earth, as to a weary child, 

A balm celestial bring. 

And when the evening dies, 

Still to thy fringed vesture cleaves the light — 
The last sad glimmer of her tearful eyes 
On the dark verge of night. 

So, soon thy glories wane ! 

Thou too must mourn the rose of morning shed 
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Cold creeps the fatal shadow o’er thy train, 

And settles on thy head. 

And while the wistful eye 

Yearns for the charm that wooed its ravished gaze, 
The sympathy of Nature wakes a sigh, 

And thus its thought betrays : 

“Thou, like the Cloud, my soul, 

Dost in thyself of beauty naught possess ; 

Devoid the light of heaven, a vapor foul, 

The veil of nothingness ! ” 

Rev. John Bannister Tabb. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

casual (kazh'fi al), thoughtless, ravish (rav'Ish), to enrapture, 
coming by chance. delight. 

Cherubim (Ch6r'il him), one of recluse (r£ kloos'), a person who 
the choirs of angels. goes very little into society, 

devoid (d$ void'), lacking, desti- vesture (vgs'tur), robe, garment. 

tute. visage (vlz'dj), face, countenance, 

lyric (llr'Ik), poetry expressive yearn (yurn), to be filled with 
of the poet's feeling. longing desire, 

personality (pur 'sun al'! tl), traits 
of character. 

1. Give a brief account of Father Tabb's life. 2. Name a 
few of the chief characteristics of his career. 3. Why did the 
boys at St. Charles's College admire and love him? 4. What does 
the first stanza of The Cloud tell? 5. Where is the Cloud to be 
seen? 6. How does the poet describe its appearance? 7. What 
does the Cloud do in the evening? 8. To what does the poet 
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compare the Cloud in the last stanza ? 9. Read The Cloud , by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 



Expressions for study : 

brink of day 
dark verge of night 
herald of the dawn 
night’s last flickering spark 
o’er thy train 
the eternal snows 



the evening dies 
the rose of morning 
thy fringed vesture 
to shroud the centuries 
torrid noon 
wakes a sigh 



It will help us to understand this and many other poems that 
teach lessons if we keep in mind the poet’s experience from the 
time the thought of the poem comes to him until it is in complete 
form. We shall understand this experience better if we try to 
answer the following questions : 

1. What does the poet see that brings the thought of the poem 
into his mind? Is it a beautiful thought? Where do we find it 
expressed in this poem ? 

2. How does the thought affect the poet? Does it inspire 
him? Are there any evidences in the poem that indicate inspi- 
ration ? Is this a beautiful inspiration ? Is it religious ? 

3. Does the thought give the poet a message for other people ? 
How would the opportunity of sending a message to other people 
affect him? 

4. In what form does the poet decide to send the message? 
In prose or poetry? How many stanzas? How many verses 
in each stanza? What verses are there that are exceptionally 
beautiful in thought? In sound? 

5. Can thought, beauty, feeling, and imagination be found in 
the poem? Did the poet’s experience cover all these elements 
before he wrote the poem? 
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A little more than three hundred and fifty years ago in the 
picturesque village of Stratford-on-Avon, which is about one 
hundred and twenty miles from the great city of London, the 
prince of English poets and dramatists, William Shakespeare, was 
born. In that charming district of England, the boy Shakespeare 
and his father used to roam through the shady forests and the 
green pastures to become acquainted with the many beauties of 
nature found in that fairy-like spot. 

At this particular time it was rather difficult to get an educa- 
tion ; because there were no National Schools such as they have 
in England to-day, and there was no law compelling boys and 
girls to attend school for any stated period. Shakespeare, how- 
ever, went to a private academy where he seems to have been 
well taught and to have profited by everything he saw and heard. 

When Shakespeare grew to be a young man, he naturally looked 
for congenial employment. Not being able to find work in the 
quiet village of Stratford-on-Avon, he decided to try his fortune 
in the busy city of London. There he was employed by the 
manager of a theater. At first his work was rather menial ; but, 
after a time, he was allowed to take part in the plays. Then it 
was that he began to write some of the thirty-six dramas which 
have made his name famous. 

All educated persons nowadays are familiar with the works of 
Shakespeare. They have been translated into almost every 
language ; they are found in every library worthy of the name ; 
and his dramas are still being played by noted actors in the theaters 
of our land. 
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HUBERT AND ARTHUR 



King John of England reigned from 1199 to 1216. He was an 
unscrupulous ruler who fought with the people, with the barons, 
and even with Pope Innocent III. He became so obstinate and 
self-willed that the Holy Father was compelled to excommuni- 
cate and to depose him. This brought him to his senses. Then 
it was that the barons rose against King John and his arbitrary 
government, and, sustained by the new Archbishop, Stephen Lang- 
ton, wrested from him the great Charter of Liberty in 1215 
(Magna Charta), the most important document in English history. 

There are few passages in the plays of Shakespeare more inter- 
esting to children than the touching scene between Hubert and 
Arthur, taken from the fourth act of King John. Arthur is a 
mere boy endowed with the charming virtues of youth. Being of 
royal blood, he is a thorn in the side of King John. To remove 
this aspirant to the throne, the chamberlain of the king, Hubert, 
is commanded to burn out the eyes of Arthur with a hot poker. 
Though he tries several times to perform this outrageous act, the 
gentle pleadings of Arthur cannot help touching his stony heart. 
As a consequence, the foul deed does not take place. 

Enter Hubert and two Attendants. 

Hubert. Heat me these irons hot ; and look 
thou stand 

Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : be heedful. Hence, and watch. 
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1 Attendant. I hope your warrant will bear out 
the deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples : fear not you : look 



to ’t. — 



{Exeunt attendants.) 

Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 



Enter Arthur. 

Arthur. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince — having so great a title 
To be more prince — as may be. — You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me, 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 

Yet I remember, when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practices more harm to me : 

He is afraid of me, and I of him. 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey’s son ? 

No, indeed, it’s not ; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. (Aside.) If I talk to him, with his innocent 
prate 
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He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 

Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. 

Arth. Are ^ou sick, Hubert? you look pale to- 
day. 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with you : 

I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. (Aside.) His words do take possession of 
my bosom. — 

Read here, young Arthur. (Showing a paper.) 

(Aside.) How now, foolish rheum, 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. — 

Can you not read it? Is it not fair writ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 

Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 
Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart? When your head 
did but ache, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows, — 

The best I had, a princess wrought it me, — 

And I did never ask it you again ; 

And with my hand at midnight held your head, 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

L 
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Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 

Saying, “What lack you?” and, “Where lies your 
grief?” 

Or, “What good love may I perform for you?” 

Many a poor man’s son would have lain still 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you, 

But you at your sick-service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning : do, and if you will. 

If heaven be pleased that you will use me ill, 

Why, then you must. — Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it, 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah ! none but in this iron age would do it. 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 

Approaching near these eyes would drink my tears, 
And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust 
But for containing fire to harm mine eyes. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron? 

And if an angel should have come to me 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believed him ; no tongue but Hubert’s. 
Hub. Come forth. (Stamps.) 
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Re-enter attendants, with cords, irons, etc. 

Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. 0, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are 
out, 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 
Arth. Alas ! what need you be so boisterous rough ? 
I will not struggle ; I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven’s sake, let me not be bound. 

Nay, hear me, Hubert : drive these men away, 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly. 

Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within : let me alone with him. 

1 Atten. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

(Exeunt attendants.) 

Arth. Alas ! I then have chid away my friend : 

He hath a stem look, but a gentle heart. — 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy? 

Hub. None but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. 0 heaven, — that there were but a mote in 
yours, 
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A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues, 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert : 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes. O, spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you. 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with 
grief, 

Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes : see else yourself ; 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 

And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 

And like a dog that is compelled to fight, 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
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All things that you should use to do me wrong, 

Deny their office : only you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 

Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub. Well, see to live, I will not touch thine 
eyes 

For all the treasure that thine uncle owes ; 

Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. Oh! now you look like Hubert: all this 
while 

You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace ! no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 

I’ll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. 

Arth. 0 heaven ! — I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence ! no more. Go closely in with me ; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. Exeunt. 

William Shakespeare : King John. 



AIDS TO 

arras (ftr'ds), a screen, 
aspirant (as pir'ant), one who 
seeks a position. 



STUDY 

Christendom (Krls"n (Mm), Chris- 
tian faith, the whole body of 
Christians. 
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congenial (kon jen'yal), suitable, 
agreeable, pleasing, 
dispiteous (dls plt'£ us), cruel, 
pitiless. 

Geffrey (Jef'rl). 

Hubert (Hu'bSrt). 

Magna Charta (M&g'na Kar'td). 
mote (mot), a small particle, a 
speck. 

outrageous (out ra'jws), violent, 
atrocious, excessive, 
rheum (room), a cold, catarrh. 



scruple (skroo'p’l), doubt or hesi- 
tation from motives of con- 
science. 

Shakespeare (Shak'spSr). 

Stratford on Avon (Str&t'fSrd 6n 
A'vQn). 

tarre (tar), to irritate, to provoke, 
tragedies (tr&j'§ dlz), dramas of a 
pathetic or tragic character, 
troth (tr6th), faith, truth, 
wantonness (wbn'tun nSs), reck- 
lessness. 



1. Why did King John desire to get rid of the boy Arthur? 
2. How did Hubert propose to do the deed? 3. Whom did 
Hubert have to help him? 4. Give a brief account of Arthur’s 
first conversation with Hubert. 5. What effect did it have on 
Hubert? 6. Give the substance of Arthur’s appeal to Hubert, 
beginning with the line “Have you the heart,” and ending with 
“I would not have believed him.” 7. Why did Arthur ask that 
the attendants should leave his presence? 8. What further favor 
did Arthur ask? 9. Repeat Hubert’s last speech. 



Expressions for study : 
as sad as night 
be heedful 
by my troth 
dogged spies 
have you the heart 



look to ’t 

stand stone-still 

still and anon 

the fire is dead with grief 

the iron would drink my tears 



1. Read the account of this play in Tales from the Plays of 
Shakespeare by Charles Lamb. 2. Write a brief account of the 
feelings which Arthur must have experienced during the foregoing 
scene. 
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Thomas Moore (1799-1852), a celebrated Irish poet, was born 
in Dublin. At the age of fourteen he sent two specimens of his 
poetry to a literary magazine with this request : “If the following 
attempts of a youthful muse seem worthy of a place in your 
magazine, by inserting them, you will oblige a constant reader, 
TH-M-S M — RE.” Encouraged by the publication of these 
poems, Moore paid more attention to literature than to the busi- 
ness of his father. 

A year or two later, the youthful poet entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he pursued his studies with unusual success. After 
graduating from college, he went to London with a view of be- 
coming a lawyer. But his great love of poetry again took pos- 
session of him with the result that the study of law was given up. 

In 1800, he published the Odes of Anacreon y and the next year 
he published a volume of poems under an assumed name ; doubt- 
less he felt ashamed of some of them. 

Moore sailed to Bermuda in 1803 to fill a government position. 
Returning to England a year or two later, he passed through the 
United States and Canada ; and he tells us in a letter written to 
his mother that he preferred the city of Philadelphia to every other 
place visited by him during his tour. 

Some months after reaching London he published his Epistles, 
Odes, and Other Poems . These were severely criticized, and justly 
so, by the Edinburgh Review . This criticism so nettled Moore, 
that he challenged the editor of that magazine to fight a duel. 

Of all Moore’s poetical works, his Irish Melodies remain the 
most popular. They will live as long as Ireland exists. 
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SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL 



This sacred song based upon the twentieth verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Book of Exodus (“So Mary, the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand : and all the women 
went forth after her with timbrels and with dances”) recalls to 
mind the marvelous escape of the Jews from the land of Egypt. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph’d — His people are free, 

Sing — for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 

His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave — 
How vain was their boast, for the Lord hath but 
spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ; 

Jehovah has triumph’d — His people are free. 

Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lord ! 

His word was our arrow, His breath was our sword. — 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride? 
For the Lord hath look’d out from His pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands are dash’d in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ; 

Jehovah has triumph’d — His people are free ! 

Thomas Moore. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

Aaron (Ar'wn), brother of Moses, Exodus (15k's6 d&s), one of the 
the first high priest. Books of the Bible. 

Anacreon ( A n£k'r§ Sn), a Greek Jehovah (J£ hov'a), another name 
lyric poet. for God. 

chariot (ch&r'I ot), a two-wheeled nettle (ngt't’l), to irritate, pain, 
car used in war or racing. timbrel (tlm'brgl), a small drum. 

1. Why were the Israelites rejoicing? 2. Locate and name 
Egypt’s dark sea. 3. Who is Jehovah? 4. How have His 
people triumphed? 5. Who is the tyrant mentioned in the 
third line? 6. How were his chariots and horsemen destroyed? 

7. What is the meaning of the first two lines of the second stanza? 

8. Why was it necessary to send some one to tell the Egyptians 
what had happened ? 9. Do you know any other poems written 
by Moore? 

1. What is the main thought of the poem? 2. Where do you 
find it expressed? How many times? 3. Can this poem be 
called a song of praise? 4. What opinion of the character of 
the Jewish people does the poet give us? 5. Write a descrip- 
tion of the Israelites crossing the Red Sea, or the destruction of 
the Egyptian army. 6. Point out the figurative expressions in 
this poem. 

Oh, Peace ! thou source and soul of social life, 
Beneath whose calm, inspiring influence 
Science his view enlarges, Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all his ports. 

James Thomson. 
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Among the valiant heroes of the Old Testament, there is none 
more remarkable than the great prophet Elias. The story of his 
marvelous deeds, as recorded in the Third and the Fourth Book of 
Kings, cannot fail to interest us. His humble life, his undaunted 
courage, his burning zeal, his brilliant triumphs, were so extraordi- 
nary that we are led to admire this great prophet. 

At the time of Elias, Achab was King of Israel. Like many of 
his predecessors and successors, he left the religion of his fore- 
fathers for the pagan worship of Jezabel, his wife. 

When Elias heard what the king had done, he went to him and 
denounced him for his apostasy. He told him that the vengeance 
of God would overtake him. Then to prove to the world that he 
was the servant of Jehovah, he performed a series of the most 
wonderful acts. 

Elias said to Achab : “As the Lord liveth, in Whose 
sight I stand, there shall be neither dew nor rain these 
years, but according to the words of my mouth.” 

The word of the Lord came to him, saying: “Get 
thee hence, go towards the east, and hide thyself by 
the torrent of Carith, which is over against the Jordan. 
There thou shalt drink of the torrent : and I have 
commanded the ravens to feed thee there.” 

So Elias went, and did according to the word of 
the Lord ; and the ravens brought him bread and flesh 



1 Elias is sometimes spelled Elijah. 
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in the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening, 
and he drank of the torrent. 

But after some time, the torrent was dried up, for 
it had not rained upon the earth. 

Then the word of the Lord came to him, saying: 
“Arise, and go to Sarephta, and dwell there: for I 
have commanded a widow there to feed thee.” 

Elias arose and went to Sarephta. When he was 
come to the gate of the city, he saw the widow gather- 
ing sticks, and he called her, and said: “Give me a 
little water in a vessel, that I may drink.” 

When she was going to fetch it, he called her, say- 
ing : “Bring me also, I beseech thee, a morsel of bread 
in thy hand.” 

She answered: “As the Lord thy God liveth, I 
have no bread, but a mere handful of meal in a pot, 
and a little oil in a cruse : behold I am gathering two 
sticks that I may go in and dress it, for myself and my 
son, that we may eat it, and die.” 

Elias said to her: “Fear not, but go, and do as 
thou hast said : but first make for me of the same meal 
a little hearth-cake, and bring it to me: and after, 
make some for thyself and thy son. For thus saith 
the Lord, the God of Israel: ‘The pot of meal shall 
not waste, nor the cruse of oil be diminished, until the 
day wherein the Lord will give rain upon the face of 
the earth.’” 
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She went and did according to the word of Elias: 
and he ate, and she, and her house: and from that 
day the pot of meal wasted not, and the cruse of oil 
was not diminished, according to the word of the Lord, 
which He spoke to Elias. 

And it came to pass, after this, that the son of the 
woman fell sick, and the sickness was very grievous, 
so that there was no breath left in him. 

The mother said to Elias : “What have I to do with 
thee, thou man of God? Art thou come to me that 
my iniquities should be remembered, and that thou 
shouldst kill my son?” 

Elias said to her : “Give me thy son.” 

He carried him into the upper chamber where he 
abode, and laid him upon his own bed. And he cried 
to the Lord: “0 Lord, my God, hast Thou afflicted 
also the widow, by whom I am maintained?” 

Then he stretched, and measured himself upon the 
child three times, and cried to the Lord: “0 Lord, 
my God, let the soul of this child, I beseech Thee, re- 
turn into his body.” 

The Lord heard the voice of Elias : and the soul of 
the child returned into him, and he revived. 

Elias took the child, and brought him down from 
the upper chamber to the house below, and delivered 
him to his mother, and said to her : “Behold, thy son 
liveth.” 
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The woman said to Elias: “Now, by this I know 
that thou art a man of God, and the word of the Lord 
in thy mouth is true.” 

Again after many days the word of the Lord came 
to Elias, saying : “Go and show thyself to Achab, that 
I may give rain upon the face of the earth.” 

Elias went to show himself to Achab, and there was 
a grievous famine in Samaria. 

Achab called Abdias, the governor of his house, 
and said to him : “Go into the land unto all fountains 
of waters, and into all valleys, to see if we can find 
grass, and save the horses and the mules, that the 
beasts may not utterly perish.” 

They divided the countries between them, that 
they might go round about them : Achab went one 
way, and Abdias another way. 

As Abdias was on his way, Elias met him. The 
governor knew him, and said: “Art thou my lord 
Elias?” 

He answered: “I am. Go, and tell thy master, 
‘Elias is here !’” 

Abdias went to meet Achab, and told him. 

When Achab had seen Elias, he said: “Art thou 
he that troublest Israel ? ” 

The prophet answered : “I have not troubled Israel, 
but thou and thy father’s house, who have forsaken 
the commandments of the Lord, and have followed 
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Baalim. Nevertheless send now, and gather unto 
me all Israel, unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets 
of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the prophets of 
the groves four hundred, who sat at Jezabel’s table.” 
Achab sent to all the children of Israel, and gath- 
ered together the prophets unto Mount Carmel. 

Elias said to all the people: “How long do you 
halt between two sides? If the Lord be God, follow 
Him : but if Baal, then follow him.” 

The people did not answer him a word. 

Elias continued: “I am the only prophet of the 
Lord : but the prophets of Baal are four hundred and 
fifty men. Let two bullocks be given us, and let them 
choose one bullock for themselves, cut it in pieces, 
and lay it upon wood, but put no fire under: and I 
will dress the other bullock, lay it on wood, and put 
no fire under it. Call ye on the names of your gods, 
and I will call on the name of my Lord : and the God 
that shall answer by fire, let him be God.” 

All the people answering said: “A very good pro- 
posal.” 

Then Elias said to the prophets of Baal : “Choose 
you one bullock and dress it first, because you are 
many: and call on the names of your gods, but put 
no fire under.” 

They took the bullock which he gave them, and 
dressed it : and they called on the name of Baal from 
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morning even till noon, saying: “O Baal, hear us.” 
But there was no answer: and they leaped over the 
altar that they had made. 

When it was noon, Elias jested at them, saying: 
“Cry with a louder voice : for he is a god, and perhaps 
he is talking, or is in an inn, or on a journey, or perhaps 
he is asleep, and must be awaked.” 

So they cried with a loud voice, and cut themselves 
after their manner with knives and lancets, till they 
were all covered with blood. 

After midday was past, and while they were proph- 
esying, the time was come for offering sacrifice, and 
there was no answer. 

Elias said to all the people : “Come ye unto me.” 

"When the people had come near unto him, he re- 
paired the altar of the Lord, that was broken down; 
he took twelve stones according to the number of the 
tribes of the sons of Jacob, to whom the word of the 
Lord came, saying: “Israel shall be thy name.” He 
built with the stones an altar to the name of the Lord : 
and he made a trench for water, of the breadth of two 
furrows round about the altar; he laid the wood in 
order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid it upon 
the wood. 

Then he said: “Fill four buckets with water, and 
pour it upon the burnt offering, and upon the wood.” 

Again he said : “Do the same a second time.” 
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When they had done it the second time, he said : 
“Do the same the third time.” 

They did so the third time. 

When it was time to offer the holocaust, Elias, the 
prophet, came near and said: “0 Lord, God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Israel, show this day that Thou art 
the God of Israel, and I am Thy servant, and that 
according to Thy commandment I have done all these 
things. Hear me, 0 Lord, hear me : that this people 
may learn, that Thou art the Lord God.” 

Then the fire of the Lord fell, consumed the holo- 
caust, the wood, the stones, the dust, and licked up 
the water that was in the trench. 

When all the people saw this, they fell on their 
faces, and said: “The Lord, He is God, the Lord, He 
is God.” 

Elias said to them : “Take the prophets of Baal, 
and let not one of them escape.” 

When they had taken them, Elias brought them 
down to the torrent Cison, and killed them there. 

Then he said to Achab: “Go up, eat,, and drink: 
for there is a sound of abundance of rain.” 

Achab went up to eat and drink: and Elias went 
up to the top of Carmel, and casting himself down 
upon the earth put his face between his knees. And 
he said to his servant : “Go up, and look towards the 
sea.” 



M 
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The servant went up, looked, and said: “There is 
nothing.” 

Elias said to him: “Return seven times.” 

At the seventh time, behold, a little cloud arose out 
of the sea like a man’s foot. And the prophet said : 
“Go up and say to Achab : ‘Prepare thy chariot and 
go down, lest the rain prevent thee.’” 

While he turned himself this way and that way, be- 
hold the heavens grew dark with clouds and wind, and 
there fell a great rain. And Achab getting up went 
away to Jezrahel. 

Achab then told Jezabel all that Elias had done, and 
how he had slain all the prophets with the sword. 

Jezabel sent a messenger to Elias, saying: “Such 
and such things may the gods do to me, and add still 
more, if by this hour to-morrow I make not thy life 
as the life of one of them.” 

Then Elias was afraid, and rising up he came to 
Bersabee of Juda, and left his servant there. And he 
went forward one day’s journey into the desert. When 
he was there, and sat under a juniper tree, he requested 
for his soul that he might die, and said : “ It is enough 
for me, Lord, take away my soul : for I am no better 
than my fathers.” 

And he cast himself down, and slept in the shadow 
of the juniper tree : and behold an angel of the Lord 
touched him , and said to him : “Arise and eat.” 
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He looked, and behold there was at his head a hearth- 
cake, and a vessel of water: he ate, drank, and he 
fell asleep again. 

The angel of the Lord came the second time, touched 
him, and said : “Arise, eat : for thou hast yet a great 
way to go.” 

Elias arose, ate, drank, and walked in the strength 
of that food forty days and forty nights, unto the Mount 
of God, Horeb. 

And when he was come to that place, he abode in a 
cave : and behold the word of the Lord came unto him, 
and He said unto him : “What dost thou here, Elias?” 

He answered: “With zeal have I been zealous for 
the Lord God of Hosts: for the children of Israel 
have forsaken Thy covenant : they have thrown down 
Thy altars, they have slain Thy prophets with the 
sword, and I alone am left, and they seek my life to 
take it away.” 

The angel said to him: “Go forth, and stand upon 
the Mount before the Lord, and behold the Lord 
passeth.” 

When Elias heard this, he covered his face with his 
mantle, and coming forth stood at the entrance of 
the cave, and behold a voice said unto him: “What 
dost thou here, Elias?” 

He answered : “With zeal have I been zealous for 
the Lord God of Hosts : because the children of Israel 
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have forsaken Thy covenant: they have destroyed 
Thy altars, they have slain Thy prophets with the 
sword, and I alone am left, and they seek my life to 
take it away.” 

The Lord said to him: “Go, and return through 
the desert to Damascus : and when thou art come to 
that place, thou shalt anoint Hazael to be king over 
Syria ; thou shalt anoint Jehu to be king over Israel ; 
and Eliseus, thou shalt. anoint to be prophet in thy 
place. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
shall escape the sword of Hazael, shall be slain by Jehu : 
and whosoever shall escape the sword of Jehu, shall 
be slain by Eliseus.” 

Elias, departing thence, found Eliseus plowing with 
twelve yoke of oxen. When Elias came up to him, 
he cast his mantle upon him. 

Eliseus forthwith left the oxen, ran after Elias, and 
said : “Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and mother, 
and then I will follow thee.” 

Elias said to him: “Go back: for that which was 
my part, I have done to thee.” 

A short time after this incident, Eliseus left every- 
thing and followed Elias. And it came to pass, that 
as the two prophets were walking and talking together, 
behold a fiery chariot and fiery horses parted them 
both asunder, and Elias went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 



Abdias (JLbdl'as). 

Achab (A'kab). 

apostasy (dpbs'tasl), desertion 
of one’s faith. 

Baal (Ba'al), a false god. 

Baalim (Ba'd llm), a Hebrew 
prophet who deserted God for 
the money of a pagan king. 

Bersabee (B6r sa/b6 6). 

covenant (ktiv'6 nant), an agree- 
ment. 



cruse (kroos), a jar, a pot. 

Elias (E li'ds). 

Eliseus (El'I s6'ws). 

Hazael (Haz'a 61). 
iniquities (In Ik'wl tlz), atrocities, 
sins. 

Jehu (J 6 I 1 Q). 

Jezabel (J6z'db6l). 

lancet (lan's6t), a small lance. 

Sarephta (Sd r6p'td). 



1. Why did Elias denounce Achab ? 2. How did he make the 
king feel the weight of his words? 3. Who was Jezabel? 
4. When Elias was hungry, who fed him? 5. Tell about his 
experience at Sarephta. 6. How did he show his kindness and 
gratitude to the widow? 7. Give an account of the meeting of 
Elias and Abdias. 8. What did the prophet say to Achab? 
9. How did he show the superiority of the God of Israel over the 
heathen gods ? 10. What prayer did he say before he performed 

the miracle? 11. What did Jezabel say that she would do to 
him? 12. How did Elias escape from her? 13. What advice 
did the angel give him? 14. What did the Lord tell him to do? 
15. How was Elias taken up to heaven? 16. In some sentences 
in this lesson, the quotations are preceded by a comma ; in others 
by a colon. Can you give the reason for this? 17. Form nouns 
from the following verbs : feed, drank, died, remembered, afflicted. 

1. Write a short story telling of the experiences of the prophet 
Elias related in the foregoing lesson. 2. Point out the Biblical 
expressions in this selection, give their meaning, and use them 
correctly in new sentences. 
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William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), the distinguished poet and 
prose writer, was born at Cummington, Mass., — a small country 
town on the Westfield River. His early education was received 
at New Brookfield and Plainfield, Mass. Besides being a most 
diligent pupil at school, he spent much of his free time roaming 
among the forests, along the banks of the river, climbing the 
rocky hills, becoming acquainted with the wild flowers, and listen- 
ing to the sweet notes of the song birds. 

At the age of nine Bryant began to write verses ; and at thirteen 
he wrote and published The Embargo , — a satire on President 
Jefferson’s embargo on American shipping. Five years later he 
wrote his masterpiece, Thanatopsis. After practicing law for 
about ten years, he gave up that profession to devote all his 
time to journalism and literature. 

In 1825, he removed to New York and in conjunction with 
another gentleman established The New York Review and Athenceum 
Magazine , in which appeared some of his best poems. The next 
year, he became editor of the New York Evening Post , — a position 
which he held till his death. 

His literary work comprises a volume of lyric poems, transla- 
tions of the Iliad and the Odyssey , and a number of letters, ad- 
dresses, editorials, and reviews. 

Bryant was essentially a poet of nature. “It is indeed in the 
beautiful that his genius finds its prime delight. Others before 
him,” said the North American Review , “have sung the beauties 
of Creation, and the greatness of God ; but no one ever observed 
external things more closely, or transferred his impressions to 
paper in more vivid colors.” 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 



Those of us who are fortunate enough to have a little flower 
garden must sometimes have watched the tiny buds in the pro- 
cess of opening into beautiful flowers; must have admired. the 
beauty of form and color of that once green-covered bud; and, 
in the course of time, must have seen these things of beauty fade 
and decay. But as we have watched this wonderful transforma- 
tion, have our thoughts taken flight to the great God Who made 
the pretty flowers? Do we see in these wonders of nature the 
hand of the Almighty? 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 
lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light, and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood? 
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Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

The windflower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchids died amid the sum- 
mer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the 
plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, 
glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of the dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
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The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 
late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast 
the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 
brief ; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

Athenaeum (Ath'S orchid (br'kld), a plant, 

beauteous (ba'tSws), full of satire (sat'Ir), a composition hold- 
beauty. ing up abuses, errors, or folly 

gust, a sudden violent wind. to ridicule. 

Iliad (Il'I ad), a celebrated Greek Thanatopsis (Tli&n'ct tdp'sls). 

epic poem by Homer. transformation (tr&ns'fdr ma'- 

Odyssey (Od'I si), an epic poem shun), change of form or con- 
by Homer. dition. 

1. To what season does the author refer in the opening lines 
of this poem? 2. Why does he call them “melancholy days”? 
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3. How does he describe the season? 4. What word in the sec- 
ond stanza proves that he means autumn? 5. What has the 
poet to say about the fair young flowers? 6. What flowers are 
mentioned in the third stanza? 7. How many of them do you 
know? 8. What season is referred to in the next stanza? 
9. How do you know? 10. Give the thought of the last stanza. 
11. Select the most beautiful lines in this poem. 12. Form 
verbs from the following nouns : flowers, death, waters, beauty, 
life, flight. 



Expressions for study : 

a beauteous sisterhood 
forest cast the leaf 
in autumn beauty stood 
melancholy days 
naked woods 



south wind searches 
summer glow 
the smoky light 
the trees are still 
wailing winds 



1. Can you write a brief statement on autumn embodying 
the poet’s thoughts? 2. How did these thoughts affect the poet? 
3. What is the principal emotion throughout the poem? 4. What 
beautiful pictures do you find in the poem? 5. What lines read 
with particularly free and beautiful sound? 6. Have you read 
Flowers by Henry W. Longfellow, and the Chorus of Flowers by 
Leigh Hunt? 

TRUE RICHES 



Riches that the world bestows, 

She can take and I can lose : 

But the treasures that are mine 
Lie afar beyond her line. 

Isaac Watts. 
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It is always a source of pleasure and inspiration to read the 
truly remarkable life of Abraham Lincoln. His wonderful in- 
dustry, his determined efforts to get an education, his sterling 
honesty, his kindness and his mercy, his deep religious turn of 
mind, his noble and courageous conduct under the most trying 
circumstances, his undying love of country, — these character- 
istics show him to be one of the greatest heroes our country has 
produced. 

He was long ; he was strong ; he was wiry. He was 
never sick, was always gOod-natured, never a bully, 
always a friend of the weak, the small, and the unpro- 
tected. He must have been a funny-looking boy. 
His skin was sallow, and his hair was black. He wore 
a linsey-woolsey shirt, buckskin breeches, a coonskin 
cap, and heavy “clumps” of shoes. He grew so fast 
that his breeches never came down to the tops of his 
shoes, and, instead of stockings, you could always see 
“twelve inches of shinbones,” sharp, blue, and narrow. 
He laughed much, was always ready to give and take 
jokes and hard knocks, had a squeaky, changing voice, 
a small head, big ears — and was always what Thacke- 
ray called “a gentle-man.” Such was Abraham Lin- 
coln at fifteen. 

He was never cruel, mean, or unkind. His first . 
composition was on cruelty to animals, written because 
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he had tried to make the other boys stop “teasin’ 
tarrypins” — that is, catching turtles and putting hot 
coals on their backs just to make them move along 
lively. He had to work hard at home ; for his father 
would not, and things needed to be attended to if “the 
place” was to be kept from dropping to pieces. 

He became a great reader. He read every book and 
newspaper he could get hold of, and if he came across 
anything in his reading that he wished to remember 
he would copy it on a shingle, because writing paper was 
scarce, and either learn it by heart or hide the shingle 
away until he could get some paper to copy it on. His 
father thought he read too much. “It will spile him 
for work,” he said. “He don’t do half enough about 
the place, as it is, now, and books and papers ain’t no 
good.” But Abraham, with all his reading, did more 
work than his father any day; his stepmother, too, 
took his side and at last got her husband to let the boy 
read and study at home. “Abe was a good son to me,” 
she said, many, many years after, “and we took partic- 
ular care when he was reading not to disturb him. We 
would just let him read on and on till he quit of his own 
accord.” 

The boy kept a sort of shingle scrapbook ; he kept 
a paper scrapbook, too. Into these he would put 
whatever he cared to keep — poetry, history, funny 
sayings, fine passages. He had a scrapbook for his 
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arithmetic “sums,” too, and one of these is still in 
existence with this boyish rhyme in a boyish scrawl, 
underneath one of his tables of weights and measures : 

Abraham Lincoln 
his hand and pen 
he will be good but 
God knows when. 

God did know when ; and that boy, all unconsciously, 
was working toward the day when his hand and pen 
were to do more for humanity than any other hand or 
pen of modem times. 

Lamps and candles were almost unknown in his home, 
and Abraham, flat on his stomach, would often do his 
reading, writing, and ciphering in the firelight, as it 
flashed and flickered on the big hearth of his log-cabin 
home. An older cousin, John Hanks, who lived for 
a while with the Lincolns, says that when “Abe,” as 
he always called the great President, would come 
home, as a boy, from his work, he would go to the 
cupboard, take a piece of com bread for his supper, 
sit down on a chair, stretch out his long legs until 
they were higher than his head — and read, and read, 
and read. “Abe and I,” said John Hanks, “worked 
barefoot; grubbed it, plowed it, mowed and cradled 
it; plowed com, gathered com, and shucked com, 
and Abe read constantly whenever he could get a 
chance.” 
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One day Abraham found that a man for whom he 
sometimes worked owned a copy of Weems’s Life of 
Washington. This was a famous book in its day. 
Abraham borrowed it at once. When he was not read- 
ing it, he put it away on a shelf — a clapboard resting 
on wooden pins. There was a big crack between the 
logs, behind the shelf, and one rainy day the Life of 
Washington fell into the crack and was soaked almost 
into pulp. Old Mr. Crawford, from whom Abraham 
borrowed the book, was a cross, cranky, and sour old 
fellow, and when the boy told him of the accident he 
said Abraham must “work the book out.” 

The boy agreed, and the old farmer kept him so 
strictly to his promise that he made him “pull fodder ” 
for the cattle three days, as payment for the book! 
And that is the way that Abraham Lincoln bought his 
first book. For he dried the copy of Weems’s Life of 
Washington and put it in his “Library.” But what 
boy or girl of to-day would like to buy books at such a 
price? 

This was the boy-life of Abraham Lincoln. It was a 
life of poverty, privation, hard work, little play, and less 
money. The boy did not love work. But he worked. 
His father was rough and often harsh and hard to him, 
and what Abraham learned was by making the most of 
his spare time. He was inquisitive, active, and hardy, 
and, in his comfortless boyhood, he was learning lessons 
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of self-denial, independence, pluck, shrewdness, kind- 
ness, and persistence. 

In the spring of 1830, there was another “moving 
time” for the Lincolns. The corn and the cattle, the 
farm and its hogs, were all sold at public “ vandoo,” or 
auction, at low figures; and with all their household 
goods on a big “ironed” wagon drawn by four oxen, 
the three related families of Hanks, Hall, and Lincoln, 
thirteen in all, pushed on through the mud and across 
rivers, high from the spring freshets, out of Indiana, into 
Illinois. 

Abraham held the “gad” and guided the oxen. He 
carried with him, also, a little stock of pins, needles, 
thread, and buttons. These he peddled along the way ; 
and, at last, after fifteen days of slow travel, the emi- 
grants came to the spot picked out for a home. This 
time it was on a small bluff on the north fork of the 
Sangamon River, ten miles west of the town of Decatur. 
The usual log house was built ; the boys, with the oxen, 
“broke up,” or cleared, fifteen acres of land, and split 
enough rails to fence it in. Abraham could swing his 
broad ax better than any man or boy in the West ; at 
one stroke he could bury the ax blade to the haft, in a 
log, and he was already famous as an expert rail- 
splitter. 

In the summer of 1830, Abraham left home and hired 
out on his own account, wherever he could get a job 
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in the new country into which he had come. In that 
region of big farms and no fences, these latter were 
needed, and Abraham Lincoln’s stalwart arm and well- 
swung ax came well into play, cutting up logs for 
fences. He was what was called in that western coun- 
try a “rail-splitter.” Indeed, one of the first things 
he did when he struck out for himself was to split four 
hundred rails for every yard of “blue jeans” necessary 
to make him a pair of trousers. From which it will be 
seen that work was easier to get than clothes. 

He soon became as much of a favorite in Illinois as 
he had been in Indiana. Other work came to him, and, 
in 1831, he “hired out” with a man named Offutt 
to help sail a flatboat down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. Mr. Offutt had heard that “Abe Lincoln” 
was a good river-hand, strong, steady, honest, reliable, 
accustomed to boating, and that he had already made 
one trip down the river. So he engaged young Lin- 
coln at what seemed to the young rail-splitter princely 
wages — fifty cents a day, and a third share in the sixty 
dollars which was to be divided among the three boat- 
men at the end of the trip. 

They built the flatboat at a sawmill near a place 
called Sangamon town, “Abe” serving as cook of the 
camp while the boat was being built. Then, loading 
the craft with barrel-pork, hogs, and corn, they started 
on their voyage south. At a place called New Salem 

N 
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the flatboat ran aground ; but Lincoln’s ingenuity got 
it off. He rigged up a queer contrivance of his own 
invention and lifted the boat off and over the obstruc- 
tion, while all New Salem stood on the bank, first to 
criticize and then to applaud. 

Just what this invention was I cannot explain. But 
if you ever go into the patent office at Washington, ask 
to see Abraham Lincoln’s patent for transporting river 
boats over snags and shoals. The wooden model is 
there; for, so pleased was Lincoln with the success 
that he thought seriously of becoming an inventor, and 
his first design was the patent granted to him in 1849, 
the idea for which grew out of his successful floating 
of Offutt’s flatboat over the river snags at New Salem 
nineteen years before. 

Soon after he returned from his flatboat trip to New 
Orleans he had an opportunity to show that he could 
not and would not stand what is termed “foul play.” 
The same Mr. Offutt who had hired Lincoln to be one 
of his flatboat “boys,” gave him another opportunity 
for work. Offutt was what is called in the West a 
“hustler” ; he had lots of “great ideas” and plans for 
making money ; and, among his numerous enterprises, 
was one to open a country store and mill at New Salem 
— the very same village on the Sangamon where, by 
his “patent invention,” Lincoln had lifted the flatboat 
off the snags. 
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Mr. Offutt had taken a great fancy to Lincoln, 
and offered him a place as clerk in the New Salem 
store. The young fellow jumped at the chance. It 
seemed to him quite an improvement on being a 
farm-hand, a flatboatman, or a rail-splitter. It was, 
indeed, a step upward; for it gave him better op- 
portunities for self-instruction and more chances for 
getting ahead. 

Offutt’s store was a favorite “loafing place” for the 
New Salem boys and young men. Among these, were 
some of the roughest fellows in the settlement. They 
were known as the “Clary Grove Boys,” and they were 
always ready for a fight, in which they would sometimes 
prove themselves to be bullies and tormentors. When, 
therefore, Offutt began to brag about his new clerk 
the Clary Grove Boys made fun at him; whereupon 
the storekeeper cried : “What’s that? You can throw 
him? Well, I reckon not; Abe Lincoln can outrun, 
outwalk, outrassle, knock out, and throw down any 
man in Sangamon County.” This was too much for 
the Clary Grove Boys. They took up Offutt’s challenge 
and, against “Abe,” set up, as their champion and 
“best man,” one Jack Armstrong. 

All this was done without Lincoln’s knowledge. He 
had no desire to get into a row with any one — least 
of all with the bullies who made up the Clary Grove 
Boys. 
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“I won’t do it,” he said, when Offutt told him of the 
proposed wrestling match. “I never tussle and scuffle, 
and I will not. I don’t like this wooling and pulling.” 

“Don’t let them call you a coward, Abe,” said Offutt. 

Of course, you know what the end would be to such 
an affair. Nobody likes to be called a coward — 
especially when he knows he is not one. So, at last, 
Lincoln consented to “rassle” with Jack Armstrong. 
They met, with all the boys as spectators. They 
wrestled, and tugged, and clenched, but without result. 
Both young fellows were equally matched in strength. 
“It’s no use, Jack,” Lincoln at last declared; “let’s 
quit. You can’t throw me, and I can’t throw you. 
That’s enough.” 

With that, all Jack’s backers began to cry “coward !” 
and urged on the champion to another tussle. Jack 
Armstrong was now determined to win, by fair means 
or foul. He tried the latter, and, contrary to all rules of 
wrestling, began to kick and trip, while his supporters 
stood ready to help, if need be, by breaking in with a 
regular free fight. This “foul play” roused the lion 
in Lincoln. He hated unfairness, and at once resented 
it. He suddenly put forth his Samson-like strength, 
grabbed the champion of the Clary Grove Boys by the 
throat, and, lifting him from the ground, held him at 
arm’s length and shook him as a dog shakes a rat. 
Then he flung him to the ground, and, facing the amazed 
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and yelling crowd, he cried : “You cowards ! You know 
I don’t want to fight ; but if you try any such games, 
I’ll tackle the whole lot of you. I’ve won the fight.” 

He had. From that day, no man in all that region 
dared to “tackle” young Lincoln, or to taunt him with 
cowardice. And Jack Armstrong was his devoted friend 
and admirer. 

I have told you more, perhaps, of the famous fight 
than I ought — not because it was a fight, but because 
it gives you a glimpse of Abraham Lincoln’s character. 
He disliked rows ; he was too kind-hearted and good- 
natured to wish to quarrel with any one ; but he hated 
unfairness, and was enraged at anything like persecu- 
tion or bullying. If you look up Shakespeare’s play of 
“Hamlet,” you will see that Lincoln was ready to act 
upon the advice that old Polonius gave to his son 
Laertes : 

“Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee.” 

He became quite a man in that little community. 
As a clerk he was obliging and strictly honest. He was 
the judge and the settler of all disputes, and none 
thought of combating his decisions. He was the vil- 
lage peacemaker. He hated profanity, drunkenness, 
and unkindness to women . He was feared and respected 
by all, and even the Clary Grove Boys declared, at 
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last, that he was “the cleverest feller that ever broke 
into the settlement.” 

All the time, too, he was trying to improve himself. 

1 He liked to sit around and talk and tell stories, just the 
same as ever ; but he saw this was not the way to get 
on in the world. He worked, whenever he had a 
chance, outside of his store duties; and once, when 
trade was dull and hands were short in the clearing, he 
“turned to” and split enough logs into rails to make a 
pen for a thousand hogs. 

When he was not at work he devoted himself to his 
books. He could “read, write, and cipher” — this was 
more education than most men about him possessed; 
but he hoped, some day, to go before the public ; to do 
this, he knew he must speak and write correctly. He 
talked to the village schoolmaster, who advised him to 
study English grammar. 

“Well, if I had a grammar,” said Lincoln, “I’d begin 
now. Have you got one ? ” 

The schoolmaster had no grammar; but he told 
“Abe” of a man, six miles off, who owned one. There- 
upon, Lincoln started upon the run to borrow that 
grammar. He brought it back so quickly that the 
schoolmaster was astonished. Then he set to work 
to learn the “rules and exceptions.” He studied that 
grammar, stretched full length on the store-counter, 
or under a tree outside the store, or at night before a 
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blazing fire of shavings in the cooper’s shop. And soon, 
he had mastered it. He borrowed every book in New 
Salem; he made the schoolmaster give him lessons 
in the store; he buttonholed every stranger that 
came into the place “who looked as though he knew 
anything” ; until, at last, every one in New Salem was 
ready to echo Offutt’s boast that “Abe Lincoln” knew 
more than any man “in these United States.” One 
day, in the bottom of an old barrel of trash, he made a 
splendid “find,” two old law books. He read and re- 
read them, got all the sense and argument out of their 
dry pages, blossomed into a debater, began to dream of 
being a lawyer, and became so skilled in seeing through 
and settling knotty questions that, once again, New 
Salem wondered at this clerk of Offutt’s, who was as 
long of head as of arms and legs, and declared that 
“Abe Lincoln could outargue any ten men in the 
settlement.” 

In all the history of America there has been no man 
who started lower and climbed higher than Abraham 
Lincoln, the backwoods boy. He never “slipped 
back.” He always kept going ahead. He broadened 
his mind, enlarged his outlook, and led his companions 
rather than let them lead him. He was jolly company, 
good-natured, kind-hearted, fond of jokes and stories, 
and a good time generally ; but he was the champion 
of the weak, the friend of the friendless, as true a knight 
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and as full of chivalry as any one of the heroes in 
armor of whom you read in Ivanhoe or The Talisman . 
He never cheated, never lied, never took an unfair 
advantage of any one ; but he was ambitious, strong- 
willed, a bold fighter, and a tough adversary — a fellow 
who would never “say die ^ ; and who, therefore, suc- 
ceeded. 

Elbridge S. Brooks : The True Story of Abraham Lincoln. 



AIDS TO STUDY 

Elbridge S. Brooks (1846-1902), a writer of juvenile fiction, 
was born at Lowell, Mass. His stories for boys and girls have 
charmed many a youthful heart. 



blue jeans (bloo'jenz'), a garment 
made of twilled cloth, 
buckskin (Mk'skln), a strong 
leather. 

contrivance (kon trlv'ans), a de- 
vice, scheme, invention, 
debater (d$ bat'gr), one skilled in 
argument. 

Decatur (D$ ka'twr). 
haft (haft), a handle, 
humanity (htL m&n'I tl), mankind, 
the human race. 



ingenuity (In'j$ nu'l tl), clever- 
ness. 

Laertes (La ur'tez), son of Polo- 
nius. 

linsey-woolsey (lln'zl-wool 'zl) , 

coarse cloth of linen and wool 
or of cotton and wool. 

Polonius (Po lo'nl ws), father of 
Laertes and Ophelia in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, Hamlet. 

Sangamon (S&q'gd mSn). 

Thackeray (Th&k'SrI). 



1. Why is the memory of Abraham Lincoln so loved and 
respected by the American people? 2. How does the author 
describe Lincoln as a boy of fifteen? 3. What is to be said of his 
love for animals? 4. Tell about his great love for reading. 
5. Describe his scrapbooks. 6. Give a word-picture of how he 
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read 'on the big hearth of his log-cabin home. 7. How did Abra- 
ham get Weems’s Life of Washington? 8. What event hap- 
pened in 1830? 9. How did “ Honest Abe” manage to earn a 
few pennies on his way to Illinois? 10. How did he get his first 
pair of “blue jeans” ? 11. Tell of his experience as a boatman on 

the Mississippi. 12. Why did Lincoln like his new position as 
clerk? 13. How did Abraham show his great strength? 
14. Tell some of his manly characteristics as a clerk. 15. How 
did he secure a grammar? 16. Why did he succeed in life? 
17. Form adjectives from the following verbs : needed, laughed, 
read, agreed, dried, engaged, explain, criticize, transporting, 
thought. 

Expressions for study : 

blue jeans 
held the gad 
jumped at the chance 
pull fodder 
rail-splitter 
say die 



shingle scrapbook 
shucked corn 
slipped back 
spring freshets 
teasing tarrypins 
work the book out 



1. Imagine that you were a boyhood friend of Lincoln, and 
that you knew him when he became president. Then write a 
' letter to the editor of a newspaper, and tell him how the great 
Abraham Lincoln secured his education. 2. If you can securfe a 
copy, read Margarita Spalding Gerry’s The Toy Shop . 



For Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Lord Byron. 
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ARCHBISHOP SPALDING 



Most Rev. John Lancaster Spalding (1840-1916), poet, essayist, 
and lecturer, was born in Lebanon, Ky. His ancestors came to 
this country with Lord Baltimore to found the Maryland colony. 

As a school boy he gave evidence of a brilliant career. He was 
intensely interested in biography and history; and it may be 
truly said that he knew every book in his father's library. For 
his classical training he went to Mt. St. Mary's College, Emmits- 
burg, Md. Later on he went to the great University of Louvain, 
Belgium, and to the American College, Rome, where, after an 
unusually brilliant course in theology, he was raised to the priest- 
hood. 

Shortly after his ordination, he returned to his native country, 
and labored for fifteen years in Kentucky and in New York. At 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, he was chosen by Arch- 
bishop Blanchet as his theologian. Besides he was one of the 
special preachers on the occasion. 

On the death of his uncle, Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore, 
he began to write the life of that eminent theologian and church- 
man. In 1876, he was consecrated bishop of Peoria, III. 

Although leading the active life of a missionary bishop, he 
found time to write several valuable volumes of both prose and * 
poetry. His essays on educational subjects are looked upon with 
favor by educators of all religious denominations ; and his refined 
and delicate verse has appeared in the best magazines of this 
country. Among his many works may be mentioned Things of 
the Mindy Thoughts and Theories of Life and Educationy Education 
and the Higher Life, America and Other PoemSy The Religious 
Mission of the Irish People, God and the Soul, and Socialism and 
Labor . 
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GOD’S SCHOLAR 



This poem from the pen of Archbishop Spalding is filled with 
many great religious thoughts. 

Be taught of God ; He is deep wisdom’s well, 

He is of love the eternal fountain head, 

The truth with which the highest thought is wed ; 

With Him pure faith and hope must ever dwell. 

He is the infinite beauty whose sweet spell 

Gives charm and life to what is seeming dead, — 
He is the balm when the sore heart has bled, 

And the sole hope when tolls death’s fatal knell. 

Be taught of Him if thou wouldst truly know, 

Love Him, if thou wouldst love the perfect best, 

Seek Him if thou wouldst see fair beauty glow, 

Him follow if thou hopest to find rest ; 

To Him bear all the burthen of thy woe, 

And ask, through good and ill, to be His guest. 

Abchbishop Spalding : God and the Soul. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

Belgium (BSl'jl um). Emmitsburg (Em'Its bflrg). 

burthen (bur'th’n), to overload, Louvain (Loo'van'). 

oppress, encumber. Peoria (P$ o'rl a). 
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1. What is the meaning of “Be taught of God”? 2. What 
reason does the author give for saying so ? 3. As infinite beauty, 
what does He do ? When is He our balm and our hope ? 4. What 
things does the poet advise us to do in the last stanza? 5. Com- 
mit this poem to memory. 6. Form adverbs from the following 
words: eternal, truth, faith, infinite, sweet, brilliant, charm, 
perfect, rest, woe. 

In memorizing this selection, try repeating the thoughts of the 
poem in the order in which they occur. After you have mastered 
the thoughts, endeavor to express them in the exact words of the 
author. 



CHRISTMAS 

The time draws near the birth of Christ : 

The moon is hid ; the night is still ; 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

Four voices in four hamlets round, 

From far and near, on mead and moor, 

Swell out and fail, as if a door 
Were shut between me and the sound : 

Each voice four changes on the wind, 

That now dilate, and now decrease, 

Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace. 
Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 



John James Audubon was born in the sunny land of Louisiana. 
There he spent the first ten years of his life amid sweet orange 
trees, bright magnolia flowers, and strangely-colored butterflies, 
and beasts and birds. 

When the boy was eleven years of age, his dear mother was 
killed by the Revolutionists of San Domingo. On this account, 
he and his father went to France. There they lived in a big lone- 
some dwelling, until one day a kind-faced woman came to be his 
new mother. 

As Mr. Audubon belonged to the French Navy, he was seldom 
at home for any length of time. John James realized this ; and 
sometimes he preferred to study nature in the woods and fields 
rather than the multiplication table in school. In vacation time 
you could find him leaving his home for the country early in the 
morning to return after dusk. 

As he grew older, his father sent him to a military school. But 
this life was not to the boy’s liking. Instead of doing the work 
assigned him, he learned to play on the violin and the flute. He 
became so proficient in imitating the songs of the birds that the 
little creatures used to come and perch upon his shoulders. 

When about seventeen years old, the young man returned to 
his native land. Here he spent many years in the woods studying 
the ways of the birds and writing about them. At last, the people 
realized that he was a great man. Then they bought his books, 
looked at his pictures, and grew to know birds better than they 
ever before had known them. 
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THE PRAIRIE 



On my return from the Upper Mississippi I found 
myself obliged to cross one of the wide prairies which, 
in that portion of the United States, vary the appear- 
ance of the country. The weather was fine ; all around 
me was as fresh and blooming as if it had just issued 
from the bosom of nature. My knapsack, my gun, 
and my dog were all I had for baggage and company. 
But, although well moccasined, I moved slowly along, 
attracted by the brilliancy of the flowers, and the 
gambols of the fawns around their dams, to all appear- 
ance as thoughtless of danger as I felt myself. 

My march was of long duration ; . I saw the sun sink- 
ing below the horizon long before I could perceive any 
appearance of woodland, and nothing in the shape of 
man had I met with that day. The track which I fol- 
lowed was only an old Indian trace, and as darkness 
overshadowed the prairie I felt some desire to reach at 
least a copse, in which I might lie down to rest. The 
night hawks were skimming over and around me, at- 
tracted by the buzzing wings of the beetles which form 
their food, and the distant howling of wolves gave me 
some hope that I should soon arrive at the skirts of 
some woodlands. 
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I did so, and almost at the same instant, a firelight 
attracting my eye, I moved towards it, full of confidence 
that it proceeded from the camp of some wandering 
Indians. I was mistaken : I discovered by its glare 
that it was from the hearth of a small log cabin, and 
that a tall figure passed and repassed between it and 
me, as if busily engaged in household arrangements. 

I reached the spot, and presenting myself at the door, 
asked the tall figure, which proved to be a woman, 
if I might take shelter under her roof for the night. 
Her voice was gruff, and her attire negligently thrown 
about her. She answered in the affirmative. I walked 
in, took a wooden stool, and quietly seated myself by 
the fire. The next object that attracted my notice 
was a finely formed young Indian, resting his head be- 
tween his hands, with his elbows on his knees. A long 
bow rested against the log wall near him, while a quan- 
tity of arrows and two or three raccoon skins lay at 
his feet. He moved not ; he apparently breathed not. 
Accustomed to the habits of the Indians, and knowing 
that they pay little attention to the approach of civil- 
ized strangers (a circumstance which in some countries 
is considered as evincing the apathy of their character), 
I addressed him in French, a language not infrequently 
partially known to the people in that neighborhood. 
He raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes with his 
finger, and gave me a significant glance with the other, 
o 
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His face was covered with blood. The fact was that 
an hour before this, as he was in the act of discharging 
an arrow at a raccoon in the top of a tree, the arrow had 
split upon the cord, and sprung back with such vio- 
lence into his right eye as to destroy it forever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare I might 
expect. Such a thing as a bed was not to be seen, but 
many large untanned bear and buffalo hides lay piled 
in a corner. I drew a fine timepiece from my breast, 
and told the woman that it was late, and that I was 
fatigued. She had espied my watch, the richness of 
which seemed to operate upon her feelings with electric 
quickness. She told me there was plenty of venison 
and jerked buffalo meat, and that on removing the ashes 
I should find a cake. But my watch had struck her 
fancy, and her curiosity had to be gratified by an imme- 
diate sight of it. I took off the gold chain that secured 
it, from around my neck, and presented it to her ; she 
was all ecstasy, spoke of its beauty, asked me its value, 
and put the chain around her brawny neck, saying how 
happy the possession of such a watch would make her. 
Thoughtless, and as I fancied myself in so retired a spot 
secure, I paid little attention to her talk or her move- 
ments. I helped my dog to a good supper of venison, 
and was not long in satisfying the demands of my own 
appetite. 

The Indian rose from his seat, as if in extreme 
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suffering. He passed and repassed me several times, 
and once pinched me on the side so violently that the 
pain nearly brought forth an exclamation of anger. I 
looked at him. His eye met mine, but his look was so 
forbidding that it struck a chill into the more nervous 
part of my system. He again seated himself, drew his 
butcher knife from its greasy scabbard, examined its 
edge, as I would do that of a razor suspected dull, re- 
placed it, and again taking his tomahawk from his 
back, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent me ex- 
pressive glances, whenever our hostess chanced to have 
her back toward us. 

Never until that moment had my senses been awak- 
ened to the danger which I now suspected to be about 
me. I returned glance for glance to my companion, 
and rested well assured that, whatever enemies I might 
have, he was not of their number. 

I asked the woman for my watch, wound it up, and 
under pretense of wishing to see how the weather might 
probably be on the morrow, took up my gun, and 
walked out of the cabin. I slipped a ball into each 
barrel, scraped the edges of my flints, renewed the 
primings, and, returning to the hut, gave a favorable 
report of my observations. I took a few bear skins, 
and made a pallet of them, and, calling my faithful dog 
to my side, lay down, with my gun close to my body, 
and in a few minutes was, to all appearance, fast asleep. 
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A short time had elapsed when some voices were 
heard, and from the corner of my eye I saw two athletic 
youths making their entrance, bearing a dead stag on a 
pole. They disposed of their burden, and, asking for 
strong drink, helped themselves freely to it. Observing 
me and the wounded Indian, they asked who I was, 
and why that rascal (meaning the Indian, who, they 
knew, understood not a word of English) was in the 
house. The mother — for so she proved to be — bade 
them speak less loudly, made mention of my watch, 
and took them to a corner, where a conversation took 
place, the purport of which it required little shrewdness 
in me to guess. I tapped my dog gently. He moved 
his tail, and with indescribable pleasure I saw his fine 
eyes alternately fixed on me, and raised towards the trio 
in the comer. I felt that he perceived danger in my 
situation. The Indian exchanged a last glance with me. 

The lads had eaten and drunk themselves into such 
a condition that I already looked upon them as out of 
the combat. Judge of my astonishment, reader, when 
I saw the Indian woman take a large carving knife, 
and go to the grinding stone to whet its edge. I saw her 
pour the water on the turning machine, and watched 
her working away with the dangerous instrument, 
until the cold sweat covered every part of my body, 
in spite of my determination to defend myself to the 
last. Her task finished, she walked to her reeling sons, 
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and said, “There, that’ll soon settle him. Boys, 
kill yon fellow, and then for the watch.” 

I turned, cocked my gunlocks silently, touched my 
faithful companion, and lay ready to start up and shoot 
the first who might attempt my life. The moment was 
fast approaching, and that night might have been 
my last in the world, had not Providence made prepa- 
rations for my rescue. All was ready. The Indian 
woman was advancing slowly, probably contemplating 
the best way of dispatching me, while her sons should 
be engaged with the Indian. I was several times on the 
eve of rising and shooting her on the spot ; but she was 
not to be punished thus. The door was suddenly 
opened, and there entered two stout travelers, each 
with a long rifle on his shoulder. I bounced up on my 
feet, and, making them most heartily welcome, told 
them how well it was for me that they should have 
arrived at that moment. The tale was told in a min- 
ute. The drunken sons were secured, and the woman, 
in spite of her defense and vociferations, shared the same 
fate. The Indian fairly danced with joy, and gave us 
to understand that, as he could not sleep for pain, he 
would watch over us. You may suppose we slept much 
less than we talked. The two strangers gave me an 
account of their once having been themselves in a some- 
what similar situation. Day came, fair and rosy, and 
with it the punishment of our captives. 
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They were now quite sobered. Their feet were un- 
bound, but their arms were still securely tied. We 
marched them into the woods off the road, and having 
used them as Regulators were wont to use such delin- 
quents, we set fire to the cabin, gave all the skins and 
implements to the young Indian warrior, and pro- 
ceeded, well pleased, towards the settlements. 

During upwards of twenty-five years, when my 
wanderings extended to all parts of our country, this 
was the only time at which my. life was in danger from 
my fellow creatures. Indeed, so little risk do travelers 
run in the United States that no one bom there ever 
dreams of any to be encountered on the road. 

Will you believe, good-natured reader, that not many 
miles from the place 1 where this adventure happened, 
and where fifteen years ago no habitation belonging to 
civilized man was expected, and very few ever seen, 
large roads are now laid out, cultivation has converted 
the woods into fertile fields, taverns have been erected, 
and much of what we Americans call comfort is to be 
met with? So fast does improvement proceed in our 
abundant and free country. 

John James Audubon : Episodes. 

ir The incident spoken of in the foregoing narrative took place when 
Audubon was making a return trip to St. Genevieve (then part of 
Louisiana, but now in the state* of Missouri), in the early spring of 
1812. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

affirmative (dfur'matlv), a word or other material used to fire 
or phrase expressing assent. ( a charge, 
apathy (ap'd thl), want of feel- purport (pur 'port), meaning, 
ing, lack of emotion, indiffer- raccoon (ra koon'), an animal, 
ence. vociferation (vo slf'gr a 'shim), out- 

priming (prim 'Ing), the powder cry, clamor. 

1. Locate the prairies referred to in this extract. 2. In what 
season of the year did Audubon take this journey? 3. What did 
he carry with him? 4. Did he anticipate any danger? 5. De- 
scribe the log cabin to which he came. 6. In what language did 
he speak to the young Indian? 7. How was his appetite satis- 
fied? 8. What aroused the curiosity of the Indian woman? 
9. How did he manage to load his gun ? 10. Tell about the two 

athletic youths who came into the cabin. 11. Why did they 
not attack Audubon and the wounded Indian? 12. Describe 
the feelings of Audubon before the arrival of the two travelers. 

13. How did the strangers treat the Indian woman and her sons ? 

14. Compare that section of the country in those days with its 
present condition. 

Locate the following phrases in the text, and change them into 
a single word : 

at that moment of long duration 

at the same instant on my return 

full of confidence to all appearance 

in the affirmative with joy 

1. Have you lived for a few weeks or more in a forest ? 2. Are 
you familiar with the sights and sounds of the forest? 3. Are 
you acquainted with people who live in deep forests? 4. Write 
a short story about your experience in the woods. 
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This pathetic narrative introduces the reader to one of the 
most appalling events of the past few centuries, — the famine in 
Ireland. In the past, many of the Irish people depended chiefly 
on potatoes as an article of food. In 1846, the potato crop failed, 
and a terrible famine took hold of the entire country. Men, 
women, and children died of hunger and fever. Some of them 
were fortunate enough to have a decent burial, but the bodies of 
many wasted away in the hills, in the glens, and in the forests of 
Ireland. 

It is true that many charitable persons in this country and in 
England sent the starving people money and provisions. But 
they were not sufficient to cope with such widespread want. The 
English government, too, started public works. But these were 
inadequate to counteract the misery and distress of the Irish people. 

But the strangest thing about this great calamity is that dur- 
ing the two years of the famine, when one-fourth of the people of 
Ireland died from hunger and its consequences, there was suffi- 
cient corn raised in the country to feed the starving ; but day after 
day it was exported by shiploads. 

Give me three grains of com, mother, 

Only three grains of corn ; 

It will keep the little life I have, 

Till the coming of the mom. 

I am dying of hunger and cold, mother, 

Dying of hunger and cold, 

And half the agony of such a death 
My lips have never told, 
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It has gnawed like a wolf at my heart, mother, 
A wolf that is fierce for blood, 

All the livelong day, and the night beside, 
Gnawing for lack of food. 

I dreamed of bread in my sleep, mother, 

And the sight was heaven to see — 

I awoke with an eager, famishing lip, 

But you had no bread for me. 



How could I look to you, mother, 

How could I look to you, 

For bread to give to your starving boy, 
When you were starving, too? 

For I read the famine in your cheek, 
And in your eye, so wild. 

And I felt it in your bony hand, 

As you laid it on your child. 



The queen has lands and gold, mother, 

The queen has lands and gold, 

While you are forced to your empty breast 
A skeleton babe to hold, — 

A babe that is dying of want, mother, 

As I am dying now, 

With a ghastly look in its sunken eye, 

And famine upon its brow. 
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What has poor Ireland done, mother, 

What has poor Ireland done, 

That the world looks on, and sees us starve, 
Perishing, one by one ? 

Do the men of England care not, mother, 

The great men and the high, 

For the suffering sons of Erin’s isle, 

Whether they live or die?. 

There is many a brave heart here, mother, 

Dying of want and cold, 

While only across the channel, mother, 

Are many that roll in gold. 

There are rich and proud men there, mother, 
With wondrous wealth to view, 

And the bread they fling to their dogs to-night 
Would give life to me and you. 

Come nearer to my side, mother, 

Come nearer to my side, 

And hold me fondly, as you held 
My father when he died. 

Quick, for I cannot see you, mother, 

My breath is almost gone ; 

Mother ! dear mother ! ere I die, 

Give me three grains of corn. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

Miss Amelia Blandford Edwards (1831-1892), a writer on 
political, literary, and artistic subjects, was the daughter of an 
English officer. Her poetic story of the Irish famine gives a good 
idea of what the people suffered during that dreadful period. 

Amelia Blandford Edwards (A mg'- famishing (fam'Ish Ing), starving. 

ll a Bland'fSrd Ed'wurdz). inadequate (In ad'S kw&t), not 
appalling (opol'Ing), fearful, sufficient. 

terrible. narrative (nar'd tlv), a story, an 

counteract (koun'tSr akt'), to hin- account, 

der, to act in opposition. pathetic (pd thet'Ik), touching. 

1. What is meant by a famine? 2. What brought about the 
famine in Ireland? 3. How many people died from want? 
4. Who assisted the people ? 5. Mention one very strange inci- 
dent of the famine. 6. In the first stanza, for what does the boy 
ask? 7. How does he describe the feeling of hunger? 8. About 
what was his dream ? 9. Tell how the boy describes his mother 
in the third stanza. 10. What does the boy say about the queen 
of England? 11. What question does he ask in the fifth stanza? 
12. How does he compare England and Ireland in the sixth 
stanza? 13. What were his dying words? 14. Pick out the 
clauses in this poem, and notice how they are used and 
punctuated. 

1. Figurative language is based on a real or fancied resemblance 
of one object to another. The simile is a direct comparison between 
two objects of different kinds. It is usually introduced by some 
such word as like or os, for example, “it has gnawed like a wolf,” 
“he’s as good as gold.” Give other similes. 2. This poem is 
strong in feeling. Can you tell what the dominant feeling is? 
What lines of the poem indicate this? 
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The stirring days which preceded the War for Independence 
are always of paramount interest. We cannot forget the sterling 
patriotism displayed by the men and women of that time. Their 
unselfish devotion to a great cause serves as a beacon-light for 
the citizens of to-day. It inspires young hearts with a desire to 
follow in the footsteps of these noble heroes. 

Here we shall read of the incidents that took place in the Old 
South Church, Boston, while the patriotic Joseph Warren was 
delivering an oration on the Boston Massacre. 

The sixth of March, 1770, broke gray and cool on the 
windy wharves of Boston. The people were early in 
the streets despite the north wind. That day Joseph 
Warren, the patriot, was to deliver an oration on the 
Boston Massacre in the Old South Church. 

He was a young man, and he loved the liberties of 
the people more than his own life, and his heart was no 
longer his own, but of his cause. 

The Sons of Liberty 1 were to be present on that oc- 
casion, and the British officers. The early light of the 
morning found the patriots’ flag flying from the liberty 
tree. One may see its effigy in stone now on Washing- 
ton Street, near Boylston Street, on the building that 
stands where the grand old tree stood. 

1 The Sons of Liberty were an association of the colonists called into 
existence by Lord Grenville’s “ Stamp Act.” They combined to throw off 
the allegiance to Great Britain. The association began in New York and 
Connecticut. 
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The town was full of excitement that morning. Men 
breathed fast and hurried. Their faces were electric. 
They stopped now and then to exchange views. They 
hurried again. They hardly knew why they hurried. 
Something was in the air. The thrilling question in 
all minds was: “Would the British officers arrest 

Warren, Adams, Hancock, and the other patriots that 
day in the Old South Church? Would it be a day of 
crisis, a day of fate?” 

The Province House Indian vane turned to and fro 
in the March winds like the shifts of public opinion. 
Men’s thoughts that day were as shifting as the air. 
At ten o’clock, the whole town seemed to be in the 
streets. The Old South Church, near the windy har- 
bor, began to fill with people. Hundreds of visitors 
from the neighboring towns had come riding into the 
town, some in wagons and some on horseback, and 
knots of excited men were to be seen about the stores 
and under the waving limbs of the bare trees on the 
Common. 

British officers, in red coats and bright buttons, 
moved about in a body among the people, in a pompous, 
official, vice-regal way. One of these was observed to 
have in his hand an egg, and to show it to the others 
and to talk in a confidential way. 

A bright boy, whom we will call Rodney, came trip- 
ping down a side street to the place where these officers 
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were gathered and stopped and glanced curiously at 
the egg. 

“Boy,” said the stately-looking soldier who held the 
egg, “you are a loyalist?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“And you are true to the cause of the king?” 

“Yes, captain, that I am, sir.” 

“Your father is a loyalist?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“Do you know General Warren when you see him?” 
“Yes, captain.” 

“Are you going to the South Church?” 

“Yes — I will follow you there, sir.” 

' “Boy, mark ye. That egg stands for King George. 
Don’t you break it. In Queen Charlotte’s name, don’t 
break it. Throw it at him in the middle of his speech. 
Understand? Great events will follow.” 

“At Warren?” 

“Yes, at Warren — Joseph Warren. Whom did you 
think I said?” 

The officer handed the egg to the boy as though it 
were a sword and commission. 

As Rodney took it another officer remarked: “If 

you fail, it may lose the king his colony.” 

The officers started for the church. They were a 
brilliant company of men. Rodney, the boy, followed 
them. 
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The church was full of people. The British officers 
could hardly make their way to the seats in front of the 
platform which had been reserved for them, so dense 
was the excited crowd. 

The boy concealed the egg in his hand and sleeve, 
and stood alone in full view of the platform, just inside 
the door. The officer who had given him the egg sat 
down on the pulpit stairs under the black desk, in view 
of the boy. Each glanced at the other. 

Rodney began to think for the first time of the real 
importance of the position in which he was placed. He 
well understood that the throwing of the egg was to be 
the signal for the arrest of Warren, Adams, Hancock, 
and the other leading patriots. The destiny of 
empire might be in his hands. And Queen Charlotte 
— if he failed, what would Queen Charlotte say? 

The people continued to gather and to crowd upon 
one another. And hark! Outside a chorus of song 
burst upon the air. The words and music are thrilling : 

“Not the glitter of arms, nor the dread of a fray, 

Can make us submit unto chains for a day.” 

The chorus swelled : 

“ For Freedom we’re bom, 

And, like sons of the brave, 

We’ll never surrender, 

But swear to defend her, 

And scorn to survive if unable to save.” 
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Rodney began to breathe the atmosphere of excite- 
ment and to have a sense of awe and fear. What 
would be the consequence to him should he throw the 
egg at Joseph Warren? He thought of Queen Char- 
lotte. 

The song ran on : 

“Then join hand in hand, brave Americans all, 

To be free is to live, to be slaves is to fall. 

Has the land such a dastard as scorns not a lord, 

Who dreads not the fetter far more than the sword? 

For Freedom we’re born, 

And, like sons of the brave, 

We’ll never surrender, 

But swear to defend her, 

And scorn to survive if unable to save.” 

The excitement grew. The people pressed one upon 
another. Eleven o’clock came. The orator had not 
arrived. 

“He has been arrested,” said one. 

It was a false report, but it flew. There was a look 
in the faces of the patriots that was anxious and awful. 
It seemed like the shadow of an oncoming tempest. 
One could feel in the palpitating air its influence, its 
import, and meaning. 

The boy began to gaze about wildly and to tremble, 
but he carefully guarded the egg. He held it tightly. 
He thought of Queen Charlotte, and squeezed it as 
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firmly as King George squeezed the revenues of the 
empire. 

The pulpit was draped in black. It looked ominous 
and foreboding. Samuel Adams was there in his seat, 
John Hancock in his seat, the Sons of Liberty in their 
places. Women were there with stately bonnets, gray 
gowns, and white, anxious faces. The doors and 
aisles were full of men with firm-set lips and glancing 
eyes. 

The slow minutes passed, but Warren did not come. 
There was a deep silence that became oppressive. 
It was thirty minutes past the hour. Had he been ar- 
rested ? 

Then there was a clatter at the great window of the 
church. A figure rose up before the gray light in full 
view of the startled congregation. It was the form of 
Warren in the dark robes of an orator. 

The window was lifted. Hearts beat faster, and all 
eyes were fixed upon the beautiful face and the dark 
robes of the young patriot. Warren had been unable 
to make his way through the crowd, and he had gone 
up to the side of the church and mounted a ladder, 
and so entered by the great pulpit window, whose his- 
toric panes had rattled in the winds that shattered the 
fleet of D’ Auville that had been sent out for the destruc- 
tion of Boston. 

The scene awed all. Every eye and ear was strained. 
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Every form sought to bend forward and listen. Slowly, 
solemnly, came the first words of the orator : 

“It is not without the most humiliating conviction of 
my want of ability that I now appear before you.” 

The people pressed upon each other in their eagerness 
to hear. 

“I mourn over my bleeding country.” 

Eyes moistened and the air became electric with 
sympathy. The orator’s words flamed. His face 
glowed. He burst into a strain of passionate eloquence 
and described the scene of the massacre of the fifth 
of March : 

“The baleful images of terror crowd around me, and 
discontented ghosts, with hollow groans. 

“Approach we the melancholy walk of death — We 
wildly stare about, and with amazement ask: ‘Who 
spread this ruin around us? Has France or Spain sent 
forth her myrmidons? Has the grim savage rushed 
again from the far wilderness ? No, none of these. It 
is the hand of Britain that inflicts the wound ! ’ ” 

At this point of profound sensitiveness, the officer 
thought that his opportunity had come. He glanced 
at the boy, and the lad raised his trembling arm and his 
face turned white. Rodney felt something cutting 
his hand. He relinquished his grasp a little and gasped. 
The egg was broken. What would Queen Charlotte 
say now? He opened his hand wider. There, broken 
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beyond hope, was the egg of King George’s empire. 
The yolk was flowing. 

The officer looked at him sternly. 

“Rodney,” he said. 

The boy tried to release his arm from the crowd 
around him, when he felt another crack in the frail egg, 
caused by an involuntary contraction of his hand. 
Just then a thrilling episode arrested all eyes. 

A British officer, sitting on the pulpit stairs under 
Warren, held up his hand ; in the fingers were three 
bullets. 

Warren saw it. He read the menace in the move- 
ment. He held in his hand a white handkerchief. With 
a graceful and gracious movement of his hand the ora- 
tor dropped the white handkerchief over the bullets 
in the hand of the officer. The scene thus represented 
to the fancy a menace of war and a proffer of peace, 
and so it was interpreted by all eyes. 

The officer looked at the boy again and saw that he 
was crying. 

“Where justice is the standard,” continued the ora- 
tor, “heaven is the warrior’s shield ; but conscious guilt 
unnerves the arm that lifts the sword against the inno- 
cent.” 

The boy worked his way through the crowd and fled 
from the church, leaving the egg behind. 

Hezekiah Butterworth : Boys of Greenway Court. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

Hezekiah Butterworth (1837-1905), a writer of stories and 
poetry, was bora in Warren, R. I. He has published a number of 
books chiefly descriptive of countries which he has visited, and is 
the author of two collections of musical verse : Songs of History , 
and Poems of Christmas , Easter , and New Year’s . 



confidential (kQn'fl dfin'shal), se- 
cret. 

commission (k 6 mlsh'dn), a writ- 
ten warrant. 

D’Auville (D'6'vll). 
dastard (das'tdrd), a coward, 
effigy (6f'I jl), an image or a rep- 
resentation of a person, 
episode (fip'Isod), an event, an 
occurrence. 

Hezekiah (H6z'$ kl'a). 
involuntary (In v6l'tm t& rl), un- 
willing. 

loyalist, one who adheres to his 
sovereign. 

menace (mfin'fis), a threat, indi- 
cation of evil to come, 
myrmidons (mur'ml d6nz), sol- 
diers or civil officers who exe- 
cute orders of a superior 
without protest. 



ominous (Sm'I nds), ill-omened, 
menacing. 

oppressive (o prgs'Iv), hard to 
bear, unjustly severe. 

oration (6 ra'shun), a speech, an 
address. 

palpitate (pal'pl tat), to quiver, 
tremble. 

paramount, supreme, great, im- 
portant. 

patriotism (pa'trl ot Iz’m), love of 
country. 

pompous (pdm'pds), overbearing, 
boastful, ostentatious. 

proffer (prdf'Sr), an offer. 

relinquish (r§ llq'kwlsh), to yield, 
give up. 

revenues (r6v'£ nooz), incomes, an 
annual yield of taxes. 

vice-regal (vls'-rS'gdl), pertaining 
to a viceroy. 



1. Why is it well to recall to mind the patriotic deeds of those 
who fought for the freedom of this country? 2. What was the 
subject of Joseph Warren's address? 3. Do you know the facts 
of that event? 4. How did Boston town look on the morning of 
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March 5, 1770? 5. Tell of the agreement between the English 
officer and the boy Rodney. 6. What did the people who could 
not gain admission sing? 7. When the orator had not put in an 
appearance at the appointed time, what did the audience think? 
8. How did Warren enter the church ? 9. Give the opening 
words of his oration. 10. When Rodney tried to throw the egg, 
describe what happened. 11. What did the British officer do? 
12. How did Warren counteract its evil effect? 



Expressions for study : 

a day of crisis 
broke gray and cool 
chorus of song 
electric with sympathy 
proffer of peace 
the dread of a fray 



the glitter of arms 
the palpitating air 
their faces were electric 
to exchange views 
thrilling episode 
vice-regal way 



1. Read Warren 7 s Address by John Pierpont. 2. Write a short 
story and tell what you would have done were you in the boy 
Rodney’s place. 



ADVERSITY 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

William Shakespeare. 
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More than a hundred years ago, in 1810, Alfred Tennyson was 
born in Somersby, Lincolnshire. He had the good fortune of 
having a very pleasant home with eleven brothers and sisters. 
All the children were of a literary turn of mind. One of the family 
games, we are told, was to place their poems and stories under the 
dishes at table. From a very early age, Alfred wrote verses. He 
liked this kind of work much better than anything else he had to 
do. Before he had reached his eighteenth year, he and his older 
brother published a book of poetry called Poems by Two Brothers . 
A few years later, two other volumes were given to the public. 

After this Tennyson published nothing for ten years. During 
all that time the young poet was not idle. He was busy retouching 
old poems and writing new ones. It was during this time of study 
and painstaking work that he laid the foundation for the exquisite 
verses that have come from his pen. 

When in 1842 his old and new poems were published in two 
volumes, his readers were charmed beyond measure. There was 
then no doubt of his high rank as a poet; and on the death of 
Wordsworth, he was appointed poet laureate of England. 

There is no trait in this great poet's character more beautiful 
than the sympathy he has manifested in his poems for the world's 
toilers. His love of nature was a devotion ; and in his chivalric 
poems he has set forth brilliant ideals for the guidance of future 
generations. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 



In 1853, the Czar of Russia thought the time was ripe to seize 
a portion of the Turkish empire. At that very time, there hap- 
pened to be ill feeling among the different religious denominations 
living at Jerusalem. Using this as a pretext, the Czar of Russia 
claimed a protectorate over all the Greek Christians in the Turk- 
ish empire. The Sultan of Turkey, however, would not agree 
to this. So he appealed to England, France, and Sardinia to 
help him against the Russians. These three countries came to 
the rescue of the Sultan, so that the Czar of Russia was forced to 
give up his scheme for extending his dominion. 

It was during this struggle, called the Crimean War, that the 
famous Charge of the Light Brigade took place on October 25, 
1854, at Balaklava, a small port on the Black Sea. The Light 
Brigade was a well-known English regiment commanded by the 
Earl of Cardigan. On that occasion, it numbered six hundred 
men, while the Russians had as many as thirty-six hundred. Not- 
withstanding these great odds, the Light Brigade fought their 
way through the Russian heavy cavalry; and when the contest 
was over more than one-half the English soldiers lay dead on the 
field. 

This poem was first published in a London paper in 1854. 
When it later appeared in book form, it was changed considerably 
by the author. This will account for the different versions. This 
is the original version. 
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Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred ; 

For up came an order which 
Some one had blundered. 
“Forward, the light brigade ! 
Take the guns,” Nolan said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“Forward, the light brigade !” 
No man was there dismayed, 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
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Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed all at once in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
With many a desp’rate stroke 
The Russian line they broke ; 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them, 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 

Those that had fought so well 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 

All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 
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When can their glory fade? 

Oh the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made ! 

Honor the light brigade, 

Noble six hundred. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

1. What was the cause of the Crimean War? 2. What coun- 
tries took part in the war? 3. What was the outcome of the 
struggle? 4. Tell what you know about the Light Brigade. 
5. Locate Balaklava. 6. Who were the “six hundred”? 
7. How had some one blundered? 8. How did the English 
soldiers show their prompt obedience? 9. What is the meaning 
of the order “to charge”? 10. Describe the encounter. 
11. Why was the slaughter so terrible? 12. What impression 
did you get from reading the poem? 13. What characteristic 
of the combatants do you most admire? 

Expressions for study : 

charging an army mouth of hell 

half a league sabring the gunners 

jaws of death valley of Death 

It will help us to an appreciative understanding of this poem 
if we keep in mind the thought and feeling of the poet and the 
effort that he has made to express these thoughts and feelings. 
1. What is the principal thought that the poet is trying to ex- 
press? 2. Are there minor thoughts that help to build up and 
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complete this thought? 3. What are they? 4. How do these 
thoughts affect the author ? 5. Is this feeling shown in the poem ? 
Where? 6. Why did the poet put his thought in poetry? 
7. Is there any resemblance between the rhythm of the verse and 
the gallop of horses? 8. Do you think the poet intended to 
bring out this resemblance ? If so, why? 9. Where in the poem 
do you find word-pictures, scenes, that might be used for illustra- 
tions? 10. Do you consider them beautiful? Why? 11. Re- 
read aloud the poem. 12. Give a synonym for onward, valley, 
dismayed, reply, sabres, charge, fade, honor, hero, boldly. 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 

Whene’er across this sinful flesh of mine 
I draw the Holy Sign, 

All good thoughts stir within me, and renew 
Their slumbering strength divine ; 

Till there springs up a courage high and true 
To suffer and to do. 

And who shall say, but hateful spirits around, 

For their brief hour unbound, 

Shudder to see, and wail their overthrow? 

While on far heathen ground 

Some lonely saint hails the faint odor, though 
Its source he cannot know. 

Cardinal Newman. 
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THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 



Although St. Paul was not one of the Twelve Apostles, yet, on 
account of his great missionary work among the Gentiles, he was 
called the Apostle of the Gentiles. As a young man, he did every- 
thing in his power to hinder the progress of Christianity. For, 
we read in the Acts of the Apostles that “Saul made havoc in the 
Church, entering in from house to house, and, dragging away men 
and women, committed them to prison.” He was not satisfied 
with ferreting out the followers of Christ in his own locality, but 
even went to strange cities. It was during a journey to Damascus 
that he was converted to Christianity in a most marvelous man- 
ner. His subsequent missionary journeys, his remarkable 
speeches, his beautiful epistles, his imprisonment and barbarous 
death show him to be one of the greatest apostles of the Church. 

Saul, as yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, went to the high 
priest, and asked of him letters to the synagogues at 
Damascus, that if he found any men and women who 
believed in Jesus Christ, he might bring them to Jeru- 
salem. 

As he went on his journey, it came to pass that he 
drew nigh to Damascus; and suddenly a light from 
heaven shone round about him. And, falling on the 
ground, he heard a voice saying to him: “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me?” 

Saul answered: “Who art Thou, Lord?” 
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The Lord replied, “I am Jesus Whom thou perse- 
cutest.” 

Saul, trembling and astonished, said: “Lord, what 
Wilt Thou have me to do?” 

The Lord then said to him : “Arise, and go into the 
city, and there it shall be told thee what thou must 
do.” 

Now the men who went in company with him, stood 
amazed, hearing indeed a voice, but seeing no man. 

Saul arose from the ground; and when his eyes 
were opened, he saw nothing. But they, leading him 
by the hands, brought him to Damascus. And he 
was there for three days without sight; neither did 
he eat nor drink. 

Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 
named Ananias. The Lord said to him in a vision: 
“Ananias.” 

He answered : “Behold I am here, Lord.” 

The Lord then said to him : “Arise, and go into the 
street that is called Strait, and seek, in the house of 
Judas, one named Saul of Tarsus. For behold he 
prayeth.” 

Ananias answered: “Lord, I have heard of this 
man from many — how much evil he hath done to Thy 
saints in Jerusalem. And here he hath authority 
from the chief priests to bind all that invoke Thy 
Name.” 
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The Lord said to him: “Go thy way; for this 
man is to Me a vessel of election, to carry My Name 
before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
Israel. For I will show him how great things he must 
suffer for My Name’s sake.” 

Ananias went his way, and entered into the house. 
And laying his hands upon him, said: “Brother Saul, 
the Lord Jesus hath sent me; He that appeared to 
thee in the way as thou earnest; that thou mayest 
receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

Immediately there fell from his eyes as it were scales, 
and he received his sight ; and rising up, he was bap- 
tized. When he had taken meat, he was strengthened. 
He remained with the disciples that were at Damascus, 
for some days. During this time he preached Jesus 
in the synagogues, that He is the Son of God. 

All that heard him, were astonished, and said: “Is 
not this he who persecuted in Jerusalem those that 
called upon His Name: and came hither for that 
intent, that he might carry them bound to the chief 
priests?” 

But Saul increased much more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews who dwelt at Damascus, affirm- 
ing that this is the Christ. 

And when many days were passed, the Jews con- 
sulted together to kill him. But their laying in wait 
was made known to Saul. They even watched the 

Q 
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gates, day and night, that they might kill him. But 
the disciples taking him in the night, lifted him upon 
the wall, and let him down in a basket. 

When Saul was come into Jerusalem, he essayed to 
join himself to the disciples. They were afraid of 
him, not believing that he was a disciple. But Barna- 
bas took him, brought him to the apostles, and told 
them how Saul had seen the Lord, and that He had 
spoken to him; and how in Damascus he had dealt 
confidently in the Name of Jesus. 

The Acts op the Apostles. 



AIDS TO STUDY 

Damascus (DA m£s'kws), the chief Gentiles (Jgn'tllz), those not 
city of Syria. Jewish in nationality or faith, 

epistles ($ pls"lz), letters. havoc (hav'ok), destruction, waste, 

'essayed (6 sad'), tried. intent (In t6nt'), purpose, object, 

ferret (f6r'6t), to search like a synagogue (sln'A g6g), the Jewish 
ferret. house of prayer. 

1. Why is St. Paul called an apostle? 2. What is most 
remarkable about his conversion? 3. Give an account of his 
life before he was converted. 4. What part did Ananias have in 
Saul's conversion? 5. When the disciples of our Lord feared 
Saul, who came to his assistance? 6. Name four things which 
place him among the greatest apostles of the Church. 7. What 
part did Saul take in the stoning to death of St. Stephen ? 8. Why 
is he called the Apostle of the Gentiles? 9. When was his name 
changed (Acts xiii, 9)? 10. Two or more words which have 
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the same sound but different meaning are called homonyms , for 
example, rain , rein, reign. 11. Give the homonyms for here, 
there , seen , gate, made, sight, might, see , way, strait. 

Expressions for study : 

breathing out threatenings go thy way 

dealt confidently made havoc in the Church 

ferreting out vessel of election 

In this account of St. Paul’s conversion, we have an illustration 
of the change that may be brought about in a man’s character by 
God’s grace. 1. What kind of man was Paul before he became 
converted? 2. What did he say and do that proves this? 
3. What did people think of him? 4. Where do we find this 
stated in the selection? 5. What was the new idea or under- 
standing that came to Paul through this miracle? 6. What 
change did it make immediately in his character? 7. What 
statements in the selection show this change? 8. Do you know 
of any case in which the character of a man has been suddenly 
changed? 9. What was the cause of the change? 10. Write 
the circumstances briefly. 



VIRTUE 

Love Virtue ; she alone is free, 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

John Milton. 
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The distinguished author of The Pied Piper of Hamelin , Robert 
Browning (1812-1889), was born near London. At the age of 
twelve Robert had written a large number of verses for which his 
father sought in vain a publisher. The boy was deeply interested 
in athletics. At Dulwich College, he acquired a good knowledge 
of music, read much poetry, but he cared little for mathematics. 

At the age of twenty Browning traveled through Europe for 
the purpose of studying history. It must have been at that time 
that he heard the legend of the Pied Piper of Hamelin which he 
has immortalized in the following poem. It is said on good 
authority that this delightful work was written to amuse a little 
boy, William Macready, who was confined to his room by illness, 
as well as to give the child amusing subjects for sketching. 

Some years later there was a children’s party in the city of 
Rome, at which Robert Browning and Hans Christian Andersen 
were present. In the course of the afternoon, Browning acted 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin to the delight of the children. 

Some of his best known poems are: How They Brought (he 
Good News from Ghent to Aix y Hervi Riel, The Lost Leader , Saul, 
The Glove. His religious opinions may be found in Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day . Though not a Catholic, he gives a most 
striking description of the Consecration at the midnight Mass in 
St. Peter’s. In the words of The Athenaeum, “No poet since 
Burns — none, perhaps, since Shakespeare — has known and felt 
so deeply as Browning the pathos of human life.” 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 



I 

Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on- the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

II ’ 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 
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III 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking : 

“’Tis clear,” cried they, “our Mayor’s noddy; 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin ! 

You hope, because you’re old and obese, 

To find in the furry civic robe ease ? 

Rouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!” 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

IV 

An hour they sat in council ; 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 

“For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell, 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 

It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain — 

I’m sure my poor head aches again, 

I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap !” 

Just as he said this, what should hap 
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At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 

“Bless us,” cried the Mayor, “what’s that?” 
(With the Corporation as he sat 
Looking little though wondrous fat ; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 
“Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! ” 

y 

“ Come in ! ” the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in ; 

There was no guessing his kith and kin : 

And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one : “It’s as my great grandsire. 
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Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s 1 tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone ! ” 

VI 

He advanced to the council table : 

And, “Please your honors,” said he, “I’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep or swim or fly or run, 

After me so as you never saw ! 

And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole and toad and newt and viper ; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the selfsame check ; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe ; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture, so old-fangled.) 

“Yet,” said he, “poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 

1 “ Trump of Doom ” means the last trumpet, the summons to final 
judgment. 
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I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats ; 

And as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats, 

Will you give me a thousand guilders?” 

“One? fifty thousand !” — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

VII 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ; 

Then, like a musical adept, 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling : 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
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Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, 

Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished ! 

— Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his commentary : 

Which was, “At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider press’s gripe : 

And a moving away of pickle tub boards, 

And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards, 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter casks : 

And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 

Is breathed) called out, ‘Oh rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 

So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! ’ 

And just as a bulky sugar puncheon, 
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Already staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, ‘Come, bore me!’ 

— I found the Weser rolling o’er me.” 

VIII 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

“Go,” cried the Mayor, “and get long poles, 

Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 

Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats ! ” — when suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market place, 

With a, “First, if you please, my thousand guilders!” 

IX 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 

So did the Corporation, too. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gypsy coat of red and yellow ! 

“Beside,” quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 
“Our business was done at the river’s brink ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 
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And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of then, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty, 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty !” 

X 

The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

“No trifling ! I can’t wait, beside ! 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdad, and accept the prime 
Of the Head Cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor : 

With him I proved no bargain driver, 

With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver ! 

And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe after another fashion.” 

XI 

“How?” cried the Mayor, “d’ye think I brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst !” 
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XII 

Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his Ups again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustUng that seemed Uke a bustUng 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling ; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, • 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, Uke fowls in a farmyard when barley is scat- 
tering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the Uttle boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkUng eyes and teeth Uke pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

XIII 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by, 

— Could only follow with the eye 
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That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters ! 
However, he turned from South to West, 

To Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

“He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop !” 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fast. 

Did I say all? No ! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, — 

“It’s dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the Piper also promised me. 
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For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new ; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honeybees had lost their stings, 

And horses were bom with eagles’ wings : 

And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! ” 

XIV 

Alas, alas, for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says that heaven’s gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in ! 

The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 

"Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 
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If he’d only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 

But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavor, 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 

“And so long after what happened here 
On the Twenty-second of July, 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : ” 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it the Pied Piper’s Street — 
Where anyone playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 
Nor suffered their hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 

And on the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away, 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 
Of alien people who ascribe 
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The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbors lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 

Out of some subterraneous prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin Town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don't understand. 

XV 

So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers ! 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice, 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise ! 

Robert Browning. 



AIDS TO STUDY 



adept (a dgpt'), an expert. 
Brunswick (Briinz'wlk), a state 
of the German empire, 
burgher (bur'ggr), a townsman. 
Caliph (Ka'llf), a title, 
cavern (k£v'6rn), a cave. 

Cham (Kam). 

commentary (k6m'en t& rl), a 
series of explanations, 
consternation (kon stSr na'sMn), 
alarm, dismay. 



corporation (k6r'p6 ra'shwn), a 
number of persons authorized 
by law to act as a single person, 
ermine (ur'mln), white fur with 
black spots. 

guilder (gll'dSr), an obsolete Ger- 
man and Dutch coin, 
hostelry (hbs'tel rl), an inn. 

Julius Caesar (Jool'yws Ss'zdr), a 
Roman general, statesman, 
and writer. 
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legendary (lej'en d& rl), pertain- 
ing to a legend, fabulous, 
newt, a small salamander. 

Nizam (N£ zam'), a title of an 
Indian sovereign, 
noddy, simple, foolish, 
obese (6 bSs'), stout, 
paunch (panch), the stomach, 
peacock (pe'k6k'), a bird of beau- 
tiful plumage. 

piebald (pi' bold'), of different 
colors. 

pottage (pbt'Sj), a thick soup, 
psaltery (sol'tSrl), an ancient 
musical instrument, 
puncheon (pfin'chttn), a large cask, 
ribald (rlb'dld), a rascal, a worth- 
less fellow. 



scorpion (skdr'pldn), a kind of 
spider. 

stiver (stl'vSr), a Dutch coin, 
subterraneous (shb'tSr ra'nS its), 
underground. 

Tartary (Tar'tdrI), a region of 
eastern Europe and of Asia. 
Transylvania (Tran'sll va/nl a), a 
part of Hungary, 
trepanned (trS p&nd'), trapped, 
snared. 

vampire (vam'pir), a bat. 
vermin (vur'mln), little animals 
like rats, mice, flies, bugs, etc. 
viper (vl'pSr), a venomous snake. 
Weser (Va'zSr), a river in Ger- 
many. 



1. How do you suppose that the poet learned about this 
legend? 2. Locate on the map of Europe the position of Hamelin 
Town. 3. Why did the people want to get rid of the rats? 
4. Who was to blame for the plague of rats? 5. What did the 
Mayor and the Corporation do to remedy the evil? 6. Describe 
the appearance of the man who came to their meeting. 7. What 
proposal did the visitor make? 8. Tell how the piper attracted 
the rats. How he got rid of them. 9. Describe the rat pro- 
cession to the river Weser. 10. What happened when the Mayor 
and the Corporation refused to give the piper his reward? 
11. What did the Mayor say to him? 12. How did the piper 
answer the Mayor? 13. Who flocked around him when he played 
his pipes the second time? 14. Describe the procession of the 
children to Koppelberg Hill. 15. What effect did this have on 
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the Mayor and his Council ? 1G. How was this legend preserved 

among the people of Hamelin? 17. In which line of this poem 
do we find the moral of the legend? 

In legendary lore, we find at least six stories telling about dif- 
ferent persons, who, on account of their unjust and miserly spirit, 
were eaten by rats. Here the poet uses the story to make an 
amusing poem. 1. What diverting situations do you find in the 
poem? 2. The poet here takes delight in using strange words 
to make a rhyme. Can you find any of these rhymes ? 3. Per- 
haps you have heard the expression poetic license. Here the 
author uses this license to make these strange rhymes. 4. If you 
were the child for whom the Pied Piper of Hamelin was written, 
what sketches would you make to illustrate the story? 

AUTUMN SONG 

My life is but a leaf upon the tree — 

A growth upon the stem that feedeth all. 

A touch of frost and suddenly I fall, 

To follow where my sister-blossoms be. 

The selfsame sun, the shadow, and the rain, 

That brought the budding verdure to the bough, 
Shall strip the fading foliage as now, 

And leave the limb in nakedness again. 

My life is but a leaf upon the tree ; 

The winds of birth and death upon it blow ; 

But whence it came and whither it shall go, 

Is mystery of mysteries to me. 

Rev. John B. Tabb. 



x 
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In my travels about the world, I have made the ac- 
quaintance of a great many children, and I might 
tell you many things about their dress, their speech, 
and their habits of life in the different countries I have 
visited. I presume, however, that you would rather 
hear me relate some of my experiences in which 
children have taken part, so this shall be the story 
of my adventure with a little postboy, in the north- 
ern part of Sweden. 

Very few foreigners travel in Sweden in the winter, 
on account of the intense cold. I made my journey 
in this season, however, because I was on my way to 
Lapland, where it is easier to travel when the swamps 
and rivers are frozen, and the reindeer sleds can fly 
along over the smooth snow. It was very cold, in- 
deed, the greater part of the time; the days were 
short and dark, and if I had not found the people 
so kind, so cheerful, and so honest, I should more 
than once have felt inclined to turn back. 

But I do not think there are better people in the 
world than those who live in Norrland, which is a 
province in the northern part of Sweden. They are 
a tall, strong race, with yellow hair and bright blue 
eyes. They live plainly, but very comfortably, in 
snug wooden houses, with double windows and doors 
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to keep out the cold ; and since they cannot do much 
outdoor work, they spin and weave, and mend their 
farming implements in the large family room, thus 
enjoying the winter in spite of its severity. 

Here there are neither railroads nor stages, but 
the government has established post stations at dis- 
tances varying from ten to twenty miles. At each 
station a number of horses, and sometimes vehicles, 
are kept, but generally the traveler has his own sled, 
and simply hires the horses from one station to an- 
other. These horses are furnished either by the keeper 
of the station or by some of the neighboring farmers ; 
and when they are wanted, a man or boy goes with 
the traveler to bring them back. 

! I had my own little sled, filled with hay and covered 
with reindeer skins to keep me warm. So long as 
the weather was not too cold, it was very pleasant to 
speed along through the dark forests, over the frozen 
rivers, or past farm after farm in the sheltered 
valleys, up hill and down until long after the stars 
came out, then to get a warm supper in some dark red 
post cottage, while the cheerful people sang or told 
stories around the fire. 

The cold increased a little every day, to be sure; 
but I became gradually accustomed to it, and soon 
began to fancy that the Arctic climate was not so 
difficult to endure as I had supposed. At first the 
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thermometer fell to zero; then it went down ten 
degrees below; then twenty, and finally thirty. Be- 
ing dressed in thick furs from head to foot, I did not 
suffer greatly; but I was very glad when the people 
assured me that such extreme cold never lasted more 
than two or three days. Boys of twelve or fourteen 
very often went with me to bring back their father’s 
horses, and so long as those lively, red-cheeked fellows 
could face the weather, it would not do for me to be 
afraid. 

One night there was a wonderful aurora in the sky. 
The streamers of red and blue light darted hither and 
thither, chasing each other up to the zenith and down 
again to the northern horizon, with a rapidity and a 
brilliance which I had never seen before. 

“There will be a storm soon, ’’.said my postboy; 
“one always comes after these lights.” 

Next morning the sky was overcast, and the short 
day was as dark as our twilight. But it was not quite 
so cold, and I traveled onward as fast as possible. 
There was a long tract of wild and thinly settled 
country before me, and I wished to get through it 
before stopping for the night. Unfortunately it hap- 
pened that two lumber merchants were traveling the 
same way and had taken the post horses; so I was 
obliged to wait at the stations until horses were brought 
from the neighboring farms. This delayed me so 
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much that at seven o’clock in the evening I had still 
one more station of three Swedish miles before reach- 
ing the village where I intended to spend the night. 
Now, a Swedish mile is nearly equal to seven Eng- 
lish miles, so that this station was at least twenty 
miles long. 

I decided to take supper while the horse was eating 
his feed. The keeper’s wife — a friendly, rosy-faced 
woman — prepared me some excellent coffee, pota- 
toes, and stewed reindeer meat, upon which I made 
a satisfactory meal. The house was on the border 
of a large, dark forest, and the roar of the icy north- 
ern wind in the trees seemed to increase while I waited 
in the warm room. 

I did not feel inclined to go forth into the wintry 
storm, but, having set my mind on reaching the village 
that night, I was loath to turn back. 

“It is a bad night,” said the woman, “and my 
husband who has gone on with two lumbermen will 
certainly stay at Umea until morning. His name 
is Neils Petersen, and I think you will find him at 
the posthouse when you get there. Lars will take 
you, and they can come back together.” 

“Who is Lars?” I asked. 

“My son,” said she. “He is getting the horse 
ready. There is nobody else about the house to- 
night.” 
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Just then the door opened, and in came Lars. He 
was about twelve years old ; but his face was so rosy, 
his eyes so clear and round and blue, and his golden 
hair was blown back from his face in such silky curls, 
that he appeared to be even younger. I was surprised 
that his mother should be willing to send him twenty 
miles through the dark woods on such a night. 

"Come here, Lars,” I said. Then I took him by 
the hand, and asked him, "Are you not afraid to go 
so far to-night ? ” 

He looked at me with wondering eyes, and smiled, 
and his mother made haste to say: 

"You need not fear, sir. Lars is young, but he’ll 
take you safe enough. If the storm doesn’t get 
worse, you will be at Umea by eleven o’clock.” 

The boy had put on his overcoat of sheepskin, 
tied the lappets of his fur cap under his chin and a 
thick woolen scarf around his nose and mouth, so 
that only the round blue eyes were visible. Draw- 
ing on his mittens of hare’s fur, he took a short leather 
whip, and was ready. 

I wrapped myself in my furs, and we went out to- 
gether. The driving snow cut me in the face like 
needles, but Lars did not mind it in the least. He 
jumped into the sled, which he had filled with fresh, 
soft hay, tucked in the reindeer skins at the sides, 
and we cuddled together on the narrow seat. 
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The night was dark, and the snow blew inces- 
santly, and the tall fir trees roared all around us. 
Lars, however, knew the way, and somehow or other 
we kept the beaten track. He talked to the horse 
so cheerfully that my own spirits began to rise. 

“Ho there, Axel ! ” he would say. “Keep the 
road, — not too far to the left. Well done ! Here’s 
a level ; now trot a bit.” 

So we went on, — sometimes up hill, sometimes 
down hill, — for a long time, as it seemed. I began 
to grow chilly, and even Lars handed me the reins, 
while he swung and beat his arms to keep the blood in 
circulation. He no longer sang little songs as when 
we first set out : but he was not in the least alarmed, 
or even impatient. Whenever I asked, as I did 
about every five minutes, “Are we nearly there?” 
he always answered, “A little farther.” 

Suddenly the wind seemed to increase. 

“Ah,” said he, “ now I know where we are; it’s 
one mile more.” But one mile, you must remember, 
meant seven. 

Lars checked the horse, and peered anxiously from 
side to side in the darkness. I looked also, but 
could see nothing. 

“What is the matter?” I finally asked. 

“We have got past the hills on the left,” he said. 
“The country is open to the wind, and here the snow 
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drifts worse than anywhere else on the road. If 
there have been no snow plows out to-night, we shall 
have trouble.” 

You must know that the farmers along the road 
are obliged to turn out with their horses and oxen, 
and plow down the drifts, whenever the road is blocked 
up by a storm. 

In less than a quarter of an hour we could see that 
the horse was sinking in the deep snow. He plunged 
bravely forward, but made scarcely any headway, 
and presently became so exhausted that he stood 
quite still. 

Lars and I stood up and looked around. In a few 
minutes the horse started again, and with great labor 
carried us a few yards farther. 

“Shall we get out and try to find the road?” said I. 

“It’s no use,” Lars answered. “In these new drifts 
we would sink to the waist. Wait a little, and we 
shall get through this one.” 

It was as he said. Another pull brought us through 
the deep part of the drift, and we reached a place 
where the snow was quite shallow. But it was not 
the hard, smooth surface of the road; we could feel 
that the ground was uneven, and covered with roots 
and bushes. Bidding Axel stand still, Lars jumped 
out of the sled and began wading around among the 
trees. 
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I shouted to him, in order to guide him, and it 
was not long before he came back to the sled. 

“If I knew where the road was,” said he, “I could 
get into it again. But I don’t know, and I think 
we must stay here all night.” 

“We shall freeze to death in an hour!” I cried. 
I was already chilled to the bone. The wind had 
made me very drowsy, and I knew that if I slept, 
I should soon be frozen. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Lars, cheerfully. “I am 
a Norrlander, and Norrlanders never freeze. I went 
with the men to the bear hunt last winter, upon the 
mountains, and we were several nights in the snow. 
Besides, I know what my father did with a gentle- 
man from Stockholm on this very road, and we’ll 
do it to-night.” 

“What is it?” 

“Let me take care of Axel first,” said Lars. “We 
can spare him some hay and one reindeer skin.” 

It was a slow and difficult task to unharness the 
horse, but we accomplished it at last. Lars then 
led him under the drooping branches of a fir tree, 
tied him to one of them, gave him an armful of hay, 
and fastened the reindeer skin upon his back. Axel 
began to eat as if satisfied with the arrangement. 

When this was done, Lars spread the remaining 
hay evenly over the bottom of the sled and covered 
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it with the skins, which he tucked in very firmly on the 
side toward the wind. Then lifting them on the other 
side, he said : 

“Now take off your fur coat, quick, lay it over 
the hay, and then creep under it.” 

I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an instant 
I shuddered in the icy air; but the next moment 
I lay stretched in the bottom of the sled, sheltered 
from the storm. I held up the ends of the reindeer 
skins while Lars took off his coat and crept in beside 
me. Then we drew the skins down and pressed the 
hay against them. When the wind seemed to be 
entirely excluded, Lars said that we must pull off 
our boots, untie our scarfs, and loosen our clothes. 
When this was done, and we lay close together, I 
found that the chill gradually passed 6ut of my blood. 
My hands and feet were no longer numb; a delight- 
ful feeling of comfort crept over me, and I lay as 
snugly as in the best bed. I was surprised to find 
that, although my head was covered, I did not feel 
stifled. Enough air came in under the skins to pre- 
vent us from feeling oppressed. 

In five minutes, I think, we were sound asleep, 
and I dreamed of gathering peaches on a warm August 
day at home. In fact, I did not wake up thoroughly 
during the night; neither did Lars, though it seemed 
to me that we both talked in our sleep. I remem- 
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ber that his warm soft hair pressed against my 
chin, and that his feet reached no farther than my 
knees. 

Just as I was beginning to feel a little cramped 
and stiff from lying so still, I was suddenly aroused 
by the cold wind on my face. Lars had risen up 
on his elbow, and was peeping out from under the 
skins. 

“I think it must be near six o’clock, ” he said. “The 
sky is clear, and I can see the big star. We can 
start in another hour.” 

I felt so much refreshed that I was for setting out 
at once ; but Lars remarked, very sensibly, that 
it was not yet possible to find the road. While we 
were talking Axel neighed. 

“There they are !” cried Lars, and he immediately 
began to put on his boots, his scarf, and heavy 
coat. I did the same, and by the time we were ready, 
we heard shouts and the crack of whips. We har- 
nessed Axel to the sled, and proceeded slowly in the 
direction of the sounds, which came, as we presently 
saw,- from a company of farmers, out this early to 
plow the road. They had six pairs of horses geared 
to a wooden frame, something like the bow of a ship, 
pointed in front and spreading out to a breadth of 
ten or twelve feet. The machine not only cut through 
the drifts, but packed the snow, leaving a good solid 
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road behind it. After it had passed, we sped along 
merrily in the cold morning twilight, and in a little 
more than an hour reached the posthouse at Umea. 
There we found Lars’s father prepared to return home. 
He waited until Lars had eaten a good warm break- 
fast, when I said good-by to both and went on 
towards Lapland. 

Lars Was so quiet and cheerful and fearless that 
although I had been nearly all over the world and 
he had never been away from home, I felt that 
I had learned a lesson from him, and might probably 
learn many more, if I should know him better. 

Bayard Taylor : Boys of Other Countries. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

Few literary men of America have traveled so extensively as 
Bayard Taylor, the author of Boys of Other Countries, from which 
this story is taken. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1825. After 
serving his apprenticeship in a printing office, he devoted his time 
to travel, writing, and lecturing, until, in 1862, he was appointed 
Secretary of the American Legation at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg. Less than a year before his death, in 1878, he was ap- 
pointed United States minister to Germany. 

Bayard Taylor has written a great many interesting books 
especially on travel and adventure. Here are some of them : 
Views Afoot, Eldorado, Travels in Greece and Russia, At Home and 
Abroad, Joseph and His Friend, The Story of Rennet, and The 
Ballad of Abraham Lincoln. 
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apprenticeship (a prgn'tls ship), 
the time spent in learning a 
trade. 

aurora (6 ro'ra), a beautiful light, 
in the sky, visible only at 
night. 

Bayard Taylor (Bi'Srd Ta'lSr). 
geared (gerd), harnessed, 
implements (Im'ple ments), tools, 
incessantly (In s6s'ant li), con- 
tinually, unceasingly, 
lappets (l&p'fits), loose folds of a 
garment or head dress. 

Neils Petersen (Nelz Pa'tSr s6n). 



Norrland fNor'land'), a province 
of Sweden. 

Pennsylvania (Pgn'sll va'nl a). 

Stockholm (Stbk'holm), a city of 
Sweden. 

Sweden (Swe'den). 

thermometer (th8r m5m'$ t8r), a 
device for measuring tempera- 
ture. 

Umea (Oo'mg 6), town of Sweden. 

vehicle (ve'hl k ? l), a coach, a 
wagon, a car. 

zenith (ze'nlth), that point of the 
heavens vertically above one. 



1. Why was Bayard Taylor such a gobd story-teller? 2. What 
is meant by a “ postboy”? 3. Has the word any other meaning? 
4. Locate Sweden and Lapland on the map of Europe. 5. Where 
was Bayard Taylor going when he met Lars Petersen? 6. How 
did he travel? 7. What caused him to do so? 8. Give his 
opinion of the Swedish people. 9. What do they usually do in 
winter time? 10. Describe the vehicle in which Taylor traveled. 
11. How was he dressed for the journey? 12. What caused the 
delay? 13. What is the difference between a Swedish mile and 
an English mile ? 14. Tell what you know about Lars. 15. How 

was he dressed? 16. What mishap took place on the journey? 
17. What did Lars propose to do? 18. How did he and Bayard 
Taylor manage to keep warm? 19. Who came to their assist- 
ance? 20. How would you like to live in Sweden or Lapland? 
21. Words that have opposite or nearly opposite meanings are 
called antonyms. Give the antonyms for cold , smooth , strong , 
tall , day, below , before , large , fast, short , left, opened, younger , 
thick , soft, narrow . 
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Expressions for study : 

a wonderful aurora icy northern wind 

chilled to the bone peered anxiously 

cuddled together sheltered valleys 

geared to a wooden frame the sky was overcast 

1. Look up in your histories and geographies interesting facts 
about the people of Sweden and Lapland. 2. Study the plan of 
this story. 3. Make an outline showing what you think are the 
principal divisions. 4. If you are telling the story according to 
your outline, how many paragraphs will you have ? 5. Can you 
find out from the story the outline that the author used in writing 
it? 



THE TOIL OF GOD 

Behold the silvered mists that rise 
From all-night toiling in the corn. 

The mists have duties up the skies, 

The skies have duties with the morn ; 

While all the world is full of earnest care 
To make the fair world still more wondrous fair ; 

More lordly fair ; the stately morn 

Moves down the walk of golden wheat ; 

Her guards of honor gild the corn 
In golden pathway for her feet ; 

The purpled hills she crowns in crowns of gold, 
And God walks with us as He walked of old. 

Joaquin Miller. 
. a 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN 



Nicholas Patrick Cardinal Wiseman, the eminent and scholarly 
archbishop of Westminster, England, was born in Seville, Spain, 
of Irish parents. He received his early education in Ireland and 
in England. Then he went to the English College at Rome, where 
he was subsequently raised to the priesthood. 

In 1835 he went to England to deliver a course of lectures on 
the Connection between Science and Revealed Religion. Speaking 
about his ability as a lecturer sometime afterwards, the London 
Reader said : “The memory of Cardinal Wiseman will always be 
endeared to those who have heard him lecture, however they 
might differ from him in matters of faith, as one of the most 
pleasing and lucid of lecturers upon a wide range of subjects con- 
nected with education, history, art, and science. ,, 

When, in 1850, the Catholic hierarchy was reestablished in 
England, Dr. Wiseman was made the first archbishop of West- 
minster, and created Cardinal. 

Besides his able and convincing lectures, and his most interest- 
ing novel, Fabiola , Cardinal Wiseman has written Recollections of 
the Last Four Popes , Lectures and Speeches Delivered during a Tour 
in Ireland , Rome and the Catholic Episcopate , and A Hidden Gem , 
a drama in two acts. 

It is safe to say that within the past few centuries no Catholic, 
priest or layman, has done more by word and pen for the Church 
in England than the illustrious Cardinal Wiseman. 
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In the following selection, we get a glimpse of the history of 
a blind girl who rather than sacrifice to false gods suffered martyr- 
dom. It deals with the early ages of the Church, and shows what 
the first Christians had to suffer for their faith. 

A number of Roman soldiers under the direction of Corvinus \ 
had entered the catacombs in order to arrest Pancratius and the 
other Christians. When these soldiers came to a place where the 
passage was entirely filled with sand, they were obliged to retrace 
their steps. Just as they were coming out of the catacombs, 
they caught sight of a figure clothed in a dark dress, with whom 
they begin conversation. 



I 

When Corvinus and the soldiers saw the dark figure 
emerging from the catacombs, the following con- 
versation took place: 

“Who can it be? What is it?” the men whispered 
to one another. 

“A sorceress,” replied one. 

“The guardian genius of the place,” observed 
another. 

“A spirit,” suggested a third. 

Still, as they approached stealthily towards it, it 
did not appear conscious of their presence; “there 
was no speculation in its eyes ; ” it remained unmoved 
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and unscared. At length, two got sufficiently near 
to seize the figure by its arms. 

“Who are you?” asked Corvinus, in a rage. 

“A Christian,” answered Cecilia, with her usual 
cheerful gentleness. 

“Bring her along,” he commanded; “some one 
at least shall pay for our disappointment. ” 

Cecilia, already forewarned, had approached the 
cemetery by a different, but neighboring entrance. 
No sooner had she descended than she snuffed the 
strong odor of the torches. “This is none of our in- 
cense, I know,” she said to herself, “the enemy is 
already within.” She hastened, therefore, to the 
place of assembly, and delivered Sebastian’s note, add- 
ing also what she had observed. It warned them to 
disperse and seek the shelter of the inner and lower 
galleries; and begged of the Pontiff not to leave till 
he should send for him, as his person was particularly 
sought for. 

Pancratius urged the blind messenger to save her- 
self, too. 

“No,” she replied, “my office is to watch the door, 
and guide the faithful, safe. ” 

“But the enemy may seize you.” 

“No matter,” she answered, laughing; “my being 
taken may save much worthier lives. Give me a 
lamp, Pancratius.” 
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“Why, you cannot see by it,” observed* he, smiling. 
“True; but others can.” 

“They may be your enemies.” 

“Even so,” she answered, “I do not wish to be 
taken in the dark. If my Bridegroom come to me 
in the night in this cemetery, must He not find me 
with my lamp trimmed?” 

Off she started, reached her post, and hearing no 
noise except that of quiet footsteps, she thought 
they were those of friends, and held up her lamp 
to guide them. 

When the party came forth, with their only cap- 
tive, Fulvius was perfectly furious. It was worse 
than a total failure ; it was ridiculous — a poor mouse 
come out of the bowels of the earth. He rallied Cor- 
vinus till the wretch winced and foamed ; then suddenly 
he asked, “And where is Torquatus?” 

He heard the account of his sudden disappearance, 
told in as many ways as the Dacian guard’s adven- 
ture; but it annoyed him greatly. He had no doubt 
whatever, in his own mind, that he had been duped 
by his supposed victim, who had escaped into the 
unsearchable mazes of the cemetery. If so, this 
captive would know, and he determined to question 
her. He stood before her, therefore, put on his most 
searching and awful look, and said to her sternly, 
“Look at me, woman, and tell me the truth.” 
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“I must tell you the truth without looking at 
you, sir, ” answered the poor girl, with her cheerfulest 
smile and softest voice; “do you not see that I am 
blind?” 

“Blind!” all exclaimed at once, as they crowded 
to look at her. But over the features of Fulvius there 
passed the slightest possible emotion, just as much as 
the wave that runs, pursued by a playful breeze, over 
the ripe meadow. A knowledge had flashed into his 
mind, a clue had fallen into his hand. 

“It will be ridiculous,” he said, “for twenty soldiers 
to march through the city, guarding a blind girl. 
Return to your quarters, and I will see you are well 
rewarded. You, Corvinus, take my horse, and go 
before to your father, and tell him all. I will follow 
in a carriage with the captive.” 

“No treachery, Fulvius,” he said, vexed and mor- 
tified. “Mind you bring her. The day must not pass 
without a sacrifice.” . 

“Do not fear,” was the reply. 

Fulvius, indeed, was pondering whether, having 
lost one spy, he should not try to make an- 
other. But the calm gentleness of the poor beggar 
perplexed him more than the boisterous zeal of the 
gamester, and her sightless orbs defied him more 
than the restless roll of the toper's. Still, the first 
thought that had struck him he could still pursue. 
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When alone in a carriage with her, he assumed a 
soothing tone, and addressed her. He knew she had 
not overheard the last dialogue. 

“My poor girl,” he said, “how long have you been 
blind?” 

“All my life,” she replied. 

“What’s your history? Whence do you come?” 
“I have no history. My parents were poor, and 
brought me to Rome when I was four years old, as 
they came to pray, in discharge of a vow made for 
my life in early sickness, to the blessed martyrs. They 
left me in charge of a pious lame woman, while 
they went to their devotions. It was on that mem- 
orable day, when many Christians were buried at 
the tomb, by earth and stones cast down on them. 
My parents had the happiness to be among them.” 
“And how have you lived since?” 

“God became my only Father then, and His Catho- 
lic Church my mother. The one feeds the birds 
of the air, the other nurses the weaklings of the flock. 
I have never wanted for anything since.” 

“But you can walk about the streets freely, and 
without fear, as well as if you saw.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“I have seen you. Do you remember very early 
one morning in the autumn, leading a poor lame man? ” 
She blushed and remained silent. Could he have 
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seen her put into the poor old man’s purse her own 
share of the alms? 

“You have owned yourself a Christian?” he asked 
negligently. 

“Oh, yes! How could I deny it?” 

“Then that meeting was a Christian meeting?” 
“Certainly; what else could it be?” 

He wanted no more; his suspicions were verified. 
Agnes, about whom Torquatus had been able or 
willing to tell him nothing, was certainly a Christian. 
His game was made. She must yield, or he would 
be avenged. 

After a pause, looking at her steadfastly, he said, 
“Do you know whither you are going?” 

“Before the judge of earth, I suppose, who will 
send me to my Spouse in heaven.” 

“And so calmly?” he asked in surprise ; for he could 
see no token from the soul to the countenance, but 
a smile. 

“So joyfully, rather,” was her brief reply. 

Having got all that he desired, he consigned his 
prisoner to Corvinus and left her to her fate. 

consign (kon sin'), to give, de- dupe (dap), to deceive, trick. 

liver. episcopate ($ pls'kd pit), the col- 

Corvinus (K6r vS'nws). lective body of bishops, 

dialogue (dl'd I6g), a conversation Fabiola (Fa be'6 la), 
between two or more persons. Fulvius (Fool'vS tts). 
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hierarchy (hi'6r&rk'I), the bishops, sorceress (sor'sgr 6s), a witch, 
lucid (lu'sld), clear. Torquatus (Tor kwa'ttes). 

negligently (ngg'll jent 11), care- verify (vSr'I fl), to confirm, make 
lessly, indifferently. known as true. 

Seville (S3 vll'), a city of Spain. 



n 

It had been a cold and drizzling day, like the pre- 
ceding evening. The weather, and the incident of 
the night, had kept down all enthusiasm ; and while 
the prefect had been compelled to sit indoors, where 
no great crowd could collect, as hours had passed away 
without any rest, trial, or tidings, most of the curious 
had left, and only a few more persevering remained 
past the hour of afternoon recreation in the public 
gardens. 

But just before the captive arrived, a fresh knot 
of spectators came in, and stood near one of the side- 
doors, from which they could see all. 

As Corvinus had prepared his father for what he 
was to expect, Tertullus, moved with some compas- 
sion, and imagining there could be little difficulty 
in overcoming the obstinacy of a poor, ignorant blind 
beggar, requested the spectators to remain perfectly 
still, that he might try his persuasion on her, alone 
as she would imagine, with him; and he threatened 
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heavy penalties on any one who should presume to 
break the silence. 

It was as he had calculated. Cecilia knew not that 

\ 

any one else was there, as the prefect thus kindly 
addressed her: 

“What is thy name, child?” 

“Cecilia.” 

“It is a noble name; hast thou it from thy 
family?” 

“No; I am not noble; except because my parents, 
though poor, died for Christ. As I am blind, those who 
took care of me called me Ceaca, and then, out of 
kindness, softened it into Cecilia.” 

“But now, give up all this folly of the Christians, 
who have kept thee only poor and blind. Honor 
the decrees of the divine emperors, and offer sacri- 
fice to the gods; and thou shalt have riches, and 
fine clothes, and good fare; and the best physicians 
shall try to restore thee thy sight.” 

“You must have better motives to propose to me 
than these; for the very things for which I most 
thank God, and His Divine Son, are those which you 
would have me put away.” 

“How dost thou mean?” 

“I thank God that I am poor and meanly clad, 
and fare not daintily ; because by all these things 
I am the more like Jesus Christ, my only Spouse.” 
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“Foolish girl!” interrupted the judge, losing pa- 
tience a little; “hast thou learnt all these silly de- 
lusions already? At least thou canst not thank thy 
God, that He has made thee sightless?” 

“For that more than all the rest, I thank Him 
daily and hourly with all my heart.” 

“How so? Dost thou think it a blessing never to 
have seen the face of a human being, or the sun or 
the earth? What strange fancies are these?” 

“They are not so, most noble sir. For in the midst 
of what you call darkness, I see a spot of what I must 
call light, it contrasts so strongly with all around. 
It is to me what the sun is to you, which I know to be 
local, from the varying direction of its rays. And this 
object looks upon me as with a countenance of in- 
tensest beauty, and smiles upon me ever. And I 
know it to be that of Him Whom I love with undivided 
affection. I would not for the world have its splendor 
dimmed by a brighter sun, nor its wondrous love- 
liness confounded with the diversities of others’ fea- 
tures, nor my gaze on it drawn aside by earthly visions. 
I love Him too much, not to wish to see Him always 
alone.” 

“Come, come! let us have no more of this silly 
prattle. Obey the emperor at once, or I must try 
what a little pain will do. That will soon tame thee.” 
“Pain?” she echoed, innocently.- 
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“Yes, pain! Hast thou never felt it? Hast thou 
never been hurt by any one in thy life?” 

“Oh, no! Christians never hurt one another.” 

The rack was standing, as usual, before him; and 
he made a sign to Catulus to place her upon it. The 
executioner pushed her back on it by her arms ; and, 
as she made no resistance, she was easily laid ex- 
tended on its wooden couch. The loops of the ever- 
ready ropes were in a moment passed around her 
ankles, and arms drawn over her head. The poor 
sightless girl saw not who did all this; she knew not 
but it might be the same person who had been con- 
versing with her. If there had been silence hitherto, 
men now held their very breath ; while Cecilia’s lips 
moved in earnest prayer. 

“Once more, before proceeding farther, I call on 
thee to sacrifice to the gods, and escape cruel torments,” 
said the judge, with a sterner voice. 

“Neither torments nor death,” firmly replied the 
victim tied to the altar, “shall separate me from the 
love of Christ. I can offer up no sacrifice but to 
the one living God; and its ready oblation is myself.” 
The prefect made a signal to the executioner, and 
he gave one rapid whirl to the two wheels of the rack, 
round the windlasses of which the ropes were wound ; 
and the limbs of the maiden were stretched with a 
sudden jerk, which though not enough to wrench 
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them from their sockets, as a further turn would have 
done, sufficed to inflict an excruciating, or more truly, 
a racking pain through all her frame. Far more 
grievous was this, from the preparation and the 
cause of it being unseen, and from that additional 
suffering which darkness inflicts. A quivering of her 
features, and a sudden paleness, alone give evidence 
of her torture. 

“Ha ! ha!” the judge exclaimed, “thou feelest that? 
Come, let it suffice : obey, and thou shalt be free.” 

She seemed to take no heed of his words, but gave 
vent to her feelings in prayer: “I thank Thee, 0 
Lord Jesus Christ, that Thou hast made me suffer 
pain the first time for Thy sake. I have loved Thee 
in peace ; I have loved Thee in comfort ; I have loved 
Thee in joy — and now in pain I love Thee still more. 
How much sweeter it is to be like Thee, stretched 
upon Thy cross, even than resting upon the hard couch 
at the poor man’s table !” 

“Thou triflest with me,” exclaimed the judge, 
thoroughly vexed, “and makest light of my lenity. 
We shall try something stronger. Here, Catulus, 
apply a lighted torch to her sides.” 

A thrill of disgust and horror ran through the as- 
sembly, which could not help sympathizing with the 
poor blind creature. A murmur of suppressed in- 
dignation broke out from all sides of the hall. 
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Cecilia, for the first time, learnt that she was in the 
midst of a crowd. A crimson glow of modesty rushed 
into her brow, her face, and neck, just before white 
as marble. The angry judge checked the rising gush 
of feeling; and all listened in silence, as she spoke 
again, with warmer earnestness than before : 

“0 my dear Lord and Spouse! I have been ever 
true and faithful to Thee! Let me suffer pain and 
torture for Thee ; but spare me confusion from human 
eyes. Let me come to Thee at once; not cover- 
ing my face with my hands in shame, when I stand 
before Thee.” 

Another muttering of compassion was heard. 
“Catulus !” shouted the baffled judge in fury; “do 
your duty, sirrah! What are you about, fumbling 
all day with that torch?” 

The executioner advanced, and stretched forth his 
hand to her robe, to withdraw it for his torture ; but 
he drew back, and, turning to the prefect, exclaimed 
in softened accents, “It is too late. She is dead!” 
“Dead!” cried out Tertullus; “dead with one 
turn of the wheel? impossible!” 

Catulus gave the rack a turn backwards, and the body 
remained motionless. It was true; she had passed 
from the rack to the throne, from the scowl of the 
judge’s countenance to her Spouse’s welcoming em- 
brace. Had she breathed out her pure soul, as a 
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sweet perfume, in the incense of her prayer? or had 
her heart been unable to get back its blood, from 
the intensity of that first virginal blush? 

In the stillness of awe and wonder, a clear bold 
voice cried out, from the group near the door : “ Impious 
tyrant, dost thou not see, that a poor blind Christian 
hath more power over life and death, than thou or 
thy cruel masters?” 

“What ! a third time in twenty-four hours wilt thou 
dare to cross my path? This time thou shalt not 
escape.” 

These were Corvinus’s words, garnished with a 
furious imprecation, as he rushed from his father’s 
side round the inclosure before the tribunal, towards 
the group. But as he ran blindly on, he struck against 
an officer of herculean build, who no doubt quite 
accidentally was advancing from it. He reeled, and 
the soldier caught hold of him saying, “You are not 
hurt, I hope, Corvinus?” 

“No, no; let me go, Quadratus, let me go.” 

“Where are you running to in such a hurry? 
Can I help you?” asked his captor, still holding 
him fast. 

“Let me loose, I say, or he will be gone.” 

“Who will be gone?” 

“ Pancratius,” answered Corvinus, “who just now 
insulted my father.” 
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“ Pancra tius ! ” said Quadratus, looking round, and 
seeing that he had got clear off; “I do not see him.” 
And he let him go; but it was too late. The youth 
was safe at the house of Diogenes. 

While this scene was going on, the prefect, mor- 
tified, ordered Catulus to see the body thrown into the 
Tiber. But another officer, muffled in his cloak, 
stepped aside and beckoned to Catulus, who under- 
stood the sign, and stretched out his hand to receive 
a proffered purse. 

“At Lucina’s villa, an hour after sunset,” said 
Sebastian. 

“It shall be delivered there safe,” said the execu- 
tioner. 

“ Of what do you think that poor girl died ? ” asked 
a spectator from his companion, as they went out. 

“Of fright, I fancy,” he replied. 

“Of Christian modesty,” interposed a stranger 
who passed them. 

Cardinal Wiseman: Fdbiola. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

Catulus (Kat'ft lfts). diversities (dl vur'sl Hz), varieties, 

decrees (d§ krez'), laws, regula- garnish (gar'nlsh), to adorn. 

tions. herculean (h8r ku'lfe an), very 

delusion (d$ iQ'zhwn), a mislead- great. 

ing of the mind. imprecation (Im'prS ka'shwn), a 

Diogenes (Di 5j'$ n6z). curse, an invocation of evil. 
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intensity (In tfin'sl tl), strength, sirrah (slr'a), a term of address. 

energy. suppress (swpr6s'), to restrain, 

lenity (lSn'I tl), gentleness, kind- check. 

ness, tenderness. Tertullus (TSr ttil'tts). 

oblation (6b la'shtm), an offering, tribunal (tri bu'ndl), a court of 
a sacrifice. justice, 

prefect (prS'fSkt), a high official windlass (wlnd'las), a machine 
in ancient Rome. for hoisting. 

Quadratus (Kw6d ra/tus). 

I. 1. Tell what you know about the time, the place, and the 
author of this remarkable story. 2. What were the catacombs 
used for by the Christians? 3. Why did Corvinus lead the 
Roman soldiers into the catacombs? 4. Was it a successful trip? 
5. What prevented them from reaching the assembled Chris- 
tians? 6. On coming out of the catacombs, what did they see? 
7. Give the conversation which took place between Cecilia and 
Pancratius. 8. Why was Fulvius furious? 9. What did Cecilia 
tell Fulvius about herself? 

II. 1. How did the Roman judge treat Cecilia? 2. Were 
there many present at the trial? 3. Why was she placed on the 
rack? 4. In what other awful way did they torture her? 
5. Dining all the torments, what did Cecilia do? 6. What did 
Pancratius say to the judge? 7. How did Sebastian manage to 
get the body of Cecilia? 8. Express your opinion of the ster- 
ling faith of Cecilia, as well as the inhuman conduct of the judge. 

Expressions for study : 

by word and pen 
playful breeze 
sightless orbs 
strange fancies 
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suppressed indignation 
taken in the dark 
unsearchable mazes 
weaklings of the flock 
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1. If you have enjoyed reading this story, think of the parts 
that are especially pleasing. 2. Make a brief statement of the 
points in each of these parts. 3. Name the characters in the 
selection, and describe the part taken by each. 4. Contrast the 
noble with the ignoble characters. 5. To show the nobility of 
character make a list of the statements made by each and the 
acts that each performed. 6. Dramatize the selection. 

As an exercise in language, classify according to use and con- 
struction the different phrases in tlie first part of this extract; 
and classify in the same manner the clauses in the second part. 



THE POWER OF PRAYER 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ; but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep and goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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When dreary winter comes, and the ground is covered with a 
dress of snow, most of the birds have left us. Did you ever stop 
to think why they do so every year? Is it because they need a 
vacation? No; they seek a warm climate so as to obtain food 
as well as to protect themselves from the severe cold of the North. 
Have you ever seen them on their way to the sunny South? They 
usually travel in large numbers flying many miles without a stop. 
Then when the cold days of winter have past, these little wanderers 
return to their northern homes. 

In the following poem there is a dialogue between the poet and 
the birds. The poet wants to know whether the birds have 
noticed any changes in the countries through which they passed ; 
and the birds tell her all they have seen. 

Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing ! 

Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring? 

“We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 

From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 

From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh trees of growing Araby. 

“We have swept o’er cities in song renowned — 

Silent they lie with the deserts round ! 

We have crossed proud rivers whose tide hath rolled 
All dark with the warrior blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home, 

Under the peasant’s rooftree or monarch’s dome.” 
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And what have ye found in the monarch’s dome, 

Since last ye traversed the blue sea’s foam? — 

“We have found a change, we have found a pall, 

And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet’s hall, 

And a mark on the floor as of life drops spilt • — 

Naught looks the same, save the nest we built ! ” 

0 joyous birds ! it hath still been so ; 

Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go ! 

But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep, 

And the hills o’er their quiet a vigil keep : 

Say what have ye found in the peasant’s cot 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot? — 

“A change we have found there — and many a change ! 
Faces and footsteps, and all things strange ! 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair, 

And the young that were have a brow of care, 

And the place is hushed where the children played — 
Naught looks the same, save the nest we made ! ” 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 

Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth ! 

Yet through the wastes of the trackless air 
Ye have a guide, and shall we despair? 

Ye over desert and deep have passed — 

So may we reach our bright home at last ! 

Mbs. Felicia D. Hemans. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Hemans (1794-1835), an accomplished 
English poet, was born in Liverpool. At the age of nine, she 
went to live in North Wales, where she had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study nature in its grandeur. Before she had reached her 
fifteenth year, she published a book of poems, Early Blossoms of 
Spring. Her later poetical works are noted for their exquisite 
taste and refinement. Through all, there runs a tinge of sadness. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans (F£- traverse (tr&v'Srs), to pass over, 
llsh'I a DSr'6 the 'a Hgm'anz). travel over. 

Sharon (Shar'on), a coast-plain of vigil (vlj'Il), a watch, state of 
ancient Palestine. being awake. 

1. What is the meaning of “birds of passage”? 2. Why 
do the birds take these long journeys? 3. Who is speaking in 
the poem ? 4. What is the first question the poet asks ? 5. How 
did the birds answer the question? 6. Show how a geography 
lesson can be obtained from the first stanza. 7. State the second 
question and give the answer. 8. Contrast what the birds found 
in the king’s home with what they saw in the peasant’s cot. 
9. What changes did they find in the latter? 10. What thought 
does the poet express in the last stanza? 

Expressions for study : 

gone are the heads trackless air 

monarch’s dome wandering wing 

naught looks the same we have swept 

Read the poem to discover : 1. The word-pictures. In what 
verses are they found? Are they beautiful? 2. What part of 
speech does the author use frequently in making these word- 
pictures? 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 



Oliver Goldsmith was born in 1728 at the country village of 
Pallasmore, County Longford, Ireland. Up to his seventeenth 
year, he received his education in schools within a radius of a 
hundred miles of his home. In book-learning, we are told, he was, 
from the first, a little blockhead. His second teacher, Thomas 
Burns, gives a similar" account of his difficulty in learning. When 
he was nine years of age his schooling came to a sudden stop by 
an attack of smallpox. On recovering from this illness, his natu- 
rally plain face was rendered so ugly that it was hard to look at 
him without laughing. 

After completing his college course, Goldsmith spent two years 
enjoying the companionship of his native hills and the people who 
inhabited them. His parents intended that he should study for 
the church, or become a tutor. But Oliver was not impressed by 
these callings. 

After spending eighteen months studying medicine in Edin- 
burgh, he decided to take a trip to the continent that he might 
complete his medical studies and satisfy his taste for traveling. 
He went on foot through Europe singing and playing his flute as 
a means of support when his money was scarce. 

Notwithstanding Goldsmith’s indolent, extravagant, and roving 
disposition during his earfy years, he has produced such remarkable 
works as The Traveler , The Vicar of Wakefield , Essays on Polite 
Learning , The Bee y The Good Natured Man , The Deserted Village , 
and She Stoops to Conquer . 
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THE DISCONTENTED MILLER 



Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious; no- 
body loved money better than he, or more respected 
those who had it. When people would talk of a rich 
man in company, Whang would say, “ I know him very 
well ; he and I have been long acquainted ; he and I 
are intimate.” But, if ever a poor man was mentioned, 
he had not the least knowledge of the man ; he might 
be very well, for aught he knew ; but he was not fond 
of making many acquaintances, and loved to choose 
his company. 

Whang, however, with all his eagerness for riches, 
was poor. He had nothing but the profits of his mill 
to support him; but, though these were small, they 
were certain ; while it stood and went he was sure of 
eating; and his frugality was such that he every day 
laid some money by, which he would at intervals count 
and contemplate with much satisfaction. Yet still 
his acquisitions were not equal to his desires ; he only 
found himself above want, whereas he desired to be 
possessed of affluence. 

One day, as he was indulging these wishes, he was in- 
formed that a neighbor of his had found a pan of money 
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underground, having dreamed of it three nights run- 
ning before. These tidings were daggers to the heart of 
poor Whang. “Here am I,” says he, “ toiling and moil- 
ing from morning till night for a few paltry farthings, 
while neighbor Thanks only goes quietly to bed and 
dreams himself into thousands before morning. Oh, that 
I could dream like him ! With what pleasure would I 
dig around the pan ! How slyly would I carry it home ! 
not even my wife should see me : and then, oh, the 
pleasure of thrusting one’s hand into a heap of gold up 
to the elbow ! ” 

Such reflections only served to make the miller un- 
happy ; he discontinued his former assiduity ; he was 
quite disgusted with small gains, and his customers 
began to forsake him. Every day he repeated the wish, 
and every night laid himself down in order to dream. 
Fortune, that was for a long time unkind, at last, 
however, seemed to smile on his distresses, and indulged 
him with the wished-for vision. He dreamed that 
under a certain part of the foundation of his mill there 
was concealed a monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, 
buried deep in the ground, and covered with a large 
flat stone. 

He concealed his good luck from every person, as is 
usual in money dreams, in order to have the vision re- 
peated the two succeeding nights, by which he should 
be certain of its truth. His wishes in this, also, were 
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answered ; he still dreamed of the same pan of money 
in the very same place. Now, therefore, it was past a 
doubt; so, getting up early the third morning, he re- 
paired alone, with a mattock in his hand, to the mill, 
and began to undermine that part of the wall to which 
the vision directed him. 

The first omen of success that he met was a broken 
ring; digging still deeper, he turned up a house-tile, 
quite new and entire. At last, after much digging, he 
came to a broad flat stone, but then so large that it 
was beyond man’s strength to remove it. “Here!” 
cried he, in raptures, to himself ; “here it is ; under this 
stone there is room for a very large pan of diamonds 
indeed. I must e’en go home to my wife, and tell her 
the whole affair, and get her to assist me in turning it 
up.” 

Away, therefore, he goes, and acquaints his wife with 
every circumstance of their good fortune. Her rap- 
tures on this occasion may easily be imagined. She 
threw her arms around his neck and embraced him in 
an ecstasy of joy ; but these transports, however, did 
not allay their eagerness to know the exact sum; re- 
turning, therefore, together to the same place where 
Whang had been digging, there they found — not, in- 
deed, the expected treasure — but the mill, their only 
support, undermined and fallen. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 



acquisitions (ak'wl zlsh'wnz), ac- 
quirements, gains. 

affluence (af'looens), abundance, 
plenty. 

assiduity (&s'I du'I tl), diligence, 
close attention. 

avaricious (£v a rlsh'ws), greedy, 
miserly. 

contemplate (kSn'tgm plat), to 
think about, to meditate. 



extravagant (gks'trav'a gdnt), 
wasteful. 

frugality (froo gal'I tl), economy, 
thrift. 

indolent (In'ddlent), lazy, 
mattock (mat'&k), an implement 
for digging, 
moil, to work hard. 

Pallasmore (Pal'as mor). 
tuition (th Ish'^n), instruction. 



1. Who wrote The Discontented Miller? 2. Tell a few facts 
about his boyhood days at school. 3. After completing his college 
course, what did Oliver Goldsmith do ? 4. When his funds were 
low, how did he replenish them? 5. Name a few of his works. 
6. Which one of them do you like best? 7. Describe Whang, 
the miller. 8. What did his neighbor tell him? 9. How did 
what he had heard affect him ? 10. Give an account of his dream. 

11. Tell how he progressed in the work. 12. Why did he ask his 
wife to help him? 13. What happened before he returned? 
14. What is the chief purpose of this story? 15. Do you know 
any person that resembles Whang? 16. Point out the words 
in this selection which add to the vividness of the description. 

1. What is the character of Whang? 2. What word or words 
accurately describe his character? 3. Can he be called a miser? 
4. Is he a wise man? How does the action related in this selec- 
tion show his character? 5. Use this selection as a model to 
show the character of a wise man. 
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A short time before the death of Elias, Eliseus was invested 
with the prophetic office. One day later on, as the two prophets 
were walking near the river Jordan, Elias was taken up to heaven 
by a whirlwind. Eliseus then took up the prophetic work, and 
during his long career, he, too, did the most marvelous things. 

It came to pass, when the Lord was about to take 
up Elias into heaven by a whirlwind, that the prophet 
said to Eliseus: “Stay thou here, because the Lord 
hath sent me as far as Bethel.” 

Eliseus said to him: “As the Lord liveth, and as 
thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” 

When they were come down to Bethel, the sons of 
the prophets came forth to Eliseus, and said to him : 
“ Dost thou know that this day the Lord will take away 
thy master from thee?” 

He answered : “I also know it ; hold your peace.” 
Then Elias said to him: “Stay here, because the 
Lord hath sent me as far as the Jordan.” 

He said : “As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee.” 

The two of them went on together and fifty men fol- 
lowed them, and the two prophets stood by the Jordan. 

Elias took his mantle, folded it together, struck the 
waters, and they were divided hither and thither, 
and they both passed over on dry ground. 
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When they were gone over, Elias said to Eliseus: 
“Ask what thou wilt have me do for thee.” 

Eliseus said: “I beseech thee, that in me may be 
thy double spirit.” 

He answered : “Thou hast asked a hard thing : never- 
theless if thou see me when I am taken from thee, thou 
shalt have what thou hast asked : but if thou see me 
not thou shalt not have it.” 

As they went on, walking and talking together, be- 
hold a fiery chariot, and fiery horses parted them both 
asunder: and Elias went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven. 

Eliseus saw him, and cried : “My father, my father, 
the chariot of Israel, and the driver thereof ! ” 

Then Eliseus took up the mantle of Elias, that fell 
from him : and going back, he stood upon the bank of 
the Jordan, and he struck the waters with the mantle 
of Elias, but they were not divided. 

He said : “Where is now the God of Elias?” Then 
he struck the waters, and they were divided, hither 
and thither, and Eliseus passed over. 

The sons of the prophets at Jericho, seeing it, said : 
“The spirit of Elias hath rested upon Eliseus.” 

They said to him : “Behold, there are with thy serv- 
ants fifty strong men, that can go, and seek thy master, 
lest perhaps the spirit of the Lord hath taken him up 
and cast him upon some mountain or into some valley.” 
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Eliseus said : “Do not send.” 

But they pressed him, till he consented, and said: 
“Send.” 

They sent fifty men : and they sought three days but 
found him not. 

When they came to him, he said to them: “Did I 
not say to you : ‘ Do not send ? ’ ” 

The men of the city said to Eliseus: “Behold the 
situation of this city is very good, as thou, my lord, 
seest: but the waters are very bad, and the ground 
barren.” 

He said : “Bring me a new vessel, and put salt into 
it.” 

When they had brought it, he went out to the spring 
of the waters, and cast the salt into it, and said : “Thus 
saitlj the Lord : ‘ I have healed these waters, and there 
shall be no more death or barrenness in them.’” 

The waters were healed unto this day, according to 
the word of Eliseus which he spoke. 

Then he went up to Bethel : and as he was going up 
by the way, little boys came out of the city and mocked 
him, saying: “Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou 
bald head.” 

Eliseus looking back, saw them, and cursed them 
in the Name of the Lord; and there came forth 
two bears out of the forest, and tore the two and 
forty boys. 
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At that time, Joram, the son of Achab, reigned 
over Israel in Samaria, and Josaphat was king of 
Juda. 

Joram did evil before the Lord, but not like his father 
and his mother : for he took away the statues of Baal, 
which his father had made. Nevertheless he stuck to 
the sins of Jeroboam who made Israel to sin, nor did 
he depart from them. 

Now Mesa, king of Moab, had many sheep, and he 
paid to the king of Israel a hundred thousand lambs, 
and a hundred thousand rams with their fleeces. But 
when Achab was dead, he broke the league which he 
had made with the king of Israel. 

King Joram went out that day from Samaria, and 
mustered all Israel. And he sent to Josaphat, king 
of Juda, saying: “The king of Moab has revolted; 
come with me against him to battle.” 

He answered : “I will come up ; he that is mine, is 
thine ; my people are thy people ; and my horses are 
thy horses.” 

Josaphat said : “Which way shall we go up?” 

Joram answered : “By the desert of Edom.” 

So the king of Israel, the king of Juda, and the king 
of Edom went a seven days’ journey, and there was no 
water for the army, and for the beasts that followed 
them. 

The king of Israel said : “Alas, alas, alas, the Lord 
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hath gathered us three kings together, to deliver us into 
the hands of Moab ! ” 

Josaphat said : "Is there not here a prophet of the 
Lord, that we may beseech the Lord by him?” 

One of the servants of the king of Israel answered : 
“Here is Eliseus, who poured water on the hands of 
Elias.” 

Josaphat said : “The word of the Lord is with him.” 

Then the king of Israel, the king of Juda, and the 
king of Edom went down to him. 

Eliseus said to the king of Israel : “What have I to 
do with thee? Go to the prophets of thy father, 
and thy mother.” 

The king of Israel said to him : “Why hath the Lord 
gathered together these three kings, to deliver them into 
the hands of Moab?” 

Eliseus said to him : “As the Lord of hosts liveth, in 
whose sight I stand, if I did not reverence the face of 
Josaphat, king of Juda, I would not have hearkened to 
thee, nor looked on thee. But now bring me hither a 
minstrel.” 

When the minstrel played, the hand of the Lord 
came upon him, and he said: “Thus said the Lord: 
‘Make the channel of this torrent full of ditches. You 
shall not see the wind nor the rain : and yet this chan- 
nel shall be filled with waters, and you shall drink, you 
and your families, and your beasts. This is a small 
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thing in the sight of the Lord. Moreover, He will 
deliver also Moab into your hands. And you shall 
destroy every fenced city, and every choice city, and 
shall cut down every fruitful tree, and shall stop up all 
the springs of waters, and every goodly field, you shall 
cover with stones.’ ” 

It came to pass in the morning, when the sacrifices 
used to be offered, that behold, the country was filled 
with water. 

All the Moabites hearing that the kings were come up 
to fight against them, gathered together all that were 
girded with a belt upon them, and stood in the borders. 

As they rose early in the morning, the sun being 
now up, and shining upon the waters, the Moabites 
saw the waters over against them red, like blood. And 
they said : “ It is the blood of the sword : the kings have 
fought among themselves, and they have killed one 
another; go now, Moab, to the spoils.” 

They went into the camp of Israel : but Israel rising 
up defeated Moab. And the Israelites destroyed the 
cities ; they filled every goodly field, every man casting 
his stone; they stopped up all the springs of waters; 
they cut down all the trees that bore fruit ; so that brick 
walls only remained; and the city was beset by the 
slingers, and a great part thereof destroyed. 

When the king of Moab saw that the enemies had 
prevailed, he took with him seven hundred men that 
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drew the sword, to break it upon the king of Edom ; 
but they could not. 

Then he took his eldest son that should have reignec^ 
in his stead, and offered him for a burnt offering upon 
the wall : and there was great indignation in Israel ; 
and presently the Israelites departed from him; and 
returned to their own country. 

On another occasion, when Eliseus had returned to 
Galgal, there was a famine in the land and the sons of 
the prophets dwelt before him. And he said to one of 
the servants : “Set on the great pot, and boil pottage 
for the sons of the prophets.” 

When one went out into field to gather wild herbs, 
he found something like a wild vine, gathered of it 
wild gourds of the field, filled his mantle, and coming 
back he shred them into the pot of pottage, for he knew 
not what it was. And they poured it out for their 
companions to eat ; and when they had tasted of the 
pottage, they cried out, saying : “ Death is in the pot, 
O man of God.” 

But he said : “Bring some meal.” 

When they had brought it, he cast it into the pot 
and said: “Pour out for the people, that they may 
eat.” 

And strange to say there was no bitterness in the pot. 

Naaman, general of the army of the king of Syria, 
was a great man with his master : for by him the Lord 
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gave deliverance to Syria: and he was a valiant and 
rich man, but a leper. 

It happened that robbers from Syria had led captive 
from the land of Israel a little maid, who now waited 
upon Naaman ’s wife. 

She said to her mistress : “ I wish my master had been 
with the prophet, that is in Samaria: he would cer- 
tainly have healed him of the leprosy which he hath.” 
Then Naaman went into his lord, and told him, say- 
ing : “Thus and thus said the girl from Israel.” 

The king of Syria said to him : “ Go, and I will send a 
letter to the king of Israel.” 

Naaman departed, and he took with him ten talents 
of silver, and six thousand pieces of gold, and ten 
changes of raiment. He brought the letter to the 
king of Israel, in these words: “When thou shalt re- 
ceive this letter, know that I have sent to thee Naaman, 
my servant, that thou mayst heal him of his leprosy.” 
When the king of Israel had read the letter, he rent 
his garments and said : “Am I God, to be able to kill 
and give life, that this man hath sent to me, to heal a 
man of his leprosy? Mark, and see how he seeketh 
occasions against me.” 

When Eliseus had heard that the king of Israel 
had rent his garments, he sent tp him, saying: “Why 
hast thou rent thy garments? Let him come to me, 
and let him know that there is a prophet in Israel.” 
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So Naaman came with his horses and chariots, and 
stood at the door of the house of Eliseus. 

Eliseus sent a messenger to him, saying: “Go, and 
wash seven times in the Jordan, and thy flesh shall re- 
cover health, and thou shalt be clean.” 

Naaman was angry and went away, saying : “I 
thought he would have come out to me, and standing, 
would have invoked the Name of the Lord his God, 
and touched with his hand the place of the leprosy, 
and healed me. Are not the rivers of Damascus better 
than all the waters of Israel, that I may wash in them, 
and be made clean?” 

So, as he turned and was going away with indigna- 
tion, his servants came and said to him: “Father, if 
the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, surely 
thou shouldst have done it: how much rather what 
he now hath said to thee. ‘Wash, and thou shalt be 
clean.’” 

Then Naaman went down and washed in the Jordan 
seven times, according to the word of the man of God, 
and his flesh was restored, like the flesh of a little child, 
and he was made clean. 

So returning to Eliseus with all his train, he came 
and stood before him, and said: “In truth, I know 
there is no other God in all the earth, but only in 
Israel.” 

The Old Testament. 
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Bethel (Beth'el), a town in Pal- 
estine 

Edom (E'diim), a region south of 
the Dead Sea. 

Jericho (JSr'l ko), an ancient city 
of Palestine. 

Jeroboam (JSr'dbo'dm). 



Joram (Jo'rdm). 

Josaphat (Jos'd fat), one of the 
kings of Juda. 

Mesa (Ma'sa). 

Moab, an ancient kingdom of 
Syria. 

Naaman (Na'd man). 



1. Who invested Eliseus with the prophetic office? 2. What 
favor did Eliseus ask of Elias just before he went up to heaven? 

3. What was the first miracle which Eliseus performed ? 4. What 
did the bad boys do, and how were they punished? 5. Repeat 
the conversation between King Josaphat and Eliseus. 6. What 
miracle did the prophet perform on that occasion? 7. Tell 
about the battle which ensued. 8. How did Eliseus treat the 
leper Naaman? 9. What did Naaman say to Eliseus? 

1. Can you separate this selection into scenes suitable for 
dramatization? 2. How many scenes are there and who are the 
characters in each scene ? 3. Write one scene in dramatic form. 

4. With pencil or pen sketch a few simple pictures to illustrate 
any one incident in this selection. 



POWER OF LOVE 

Tis not the work of force, but skill, 

To find the way into man’s will. 

’Tis love alone can hearts unlock ; 

Who knows the word, he need not knock. 

Rev. Richard Crashaw. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 



John Henry Cardinal Newman (1801-1890) was one of the 
most brilliant literary men of England in the nineteenth century. 
He was born in London, England, in 1801, being the eldest of six 
children — three boys and three girls. At the age of seven he was 
sent to a private school at Ealing. There he made a name as a 
bright, cheerful, hard-working student. Though in no way a 
precocious boy, he attracted attention by his original compositions 
in prose and verse in his eleventh year. After having spent eight 
years at Ealing, he entered Trinity College. 

In 1824 he became a minister of the English Church, and 
shortly afterwards he was appointed Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 

A few years later the Tractarian Movement occupied the minds 
of the English people. Newman was at the head and front of this 
religious discussion, which was carried on in The London Times . 
The object of these tracts was to show that many doctrines held 
by the Catholic Church, but repudiated by the English Church, 
were true. 

The outcome of the movement, which lasted more than ten 
years, was that John Henry Newman and many of his disciples 
were received into the Catholic Church, in 1845, He then went 
to Rome and was ordained to the priesthood three years later. 
In 1852, he was appointed rector of the Catholic University es- 
tablished in Dublin, and in 1879 he was raised to the Cardinalate 
by Pope Leo XIII. 

Few English writers have written so many remarkable books 
on a great variety of subjects as Cardinal Newman. His story, 
Callista , is perhaps the only one of them which would interest 
boys and girls. 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 



Here we shall read the poem, which describes the states of 
mind through which Cardinal Newman passed on his way from 
the Church of England to the Bark of Peter. The poem has a 
special attraction for those who have learned to admire and love 
this great churchman, scholar, and writer. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on ; 

I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day ; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the mom those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost a while. 

John Henry Newman. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

Ealing (E'llng). moor, a hill. 

fen, a marsh. repudiate (re pa'dl at'), to reject, 

garish (g&r'Ish), dazzling, showy, disavow. 

gaudy. Tractarian (Trftk ta'rl an). 



1. Who is the “kindly Light” whom the poet is addressing? 
2. What is meant by “amid th’ encircling gloom”? 3. Why 
was the poet surrounded by gloom? 4. What is meant by “I am 
far from home”? 5. Where does the poet say that he wishes to 
go gradually? 6. What part of his life is included in the 
second stanza? 7. Tell what his inclinations were then, and 
what ruled his life. 8. What request does he ask of our Lord? 
9. How does he show his great confidence in the Saviour? 10. 
For what does the poet long? 11» Where did the “kindly 
Light ” lead Cardinal Newman ? 12. Did the Catholic Church 

satisfy his longings ? 



Expressions for study : 

encircling gloom 
far from home 
keep thou my feet 
o’er moor and fen 



pride ruled my will 
the distant scene 
the garish day 
the night is dark 



1. Write in the form of a prayer and in your own words the 
various thoughts expressed in this poem. You might begin in 
this manner: “O dear Jesus, my mind is filled with doubt. I 
do not know where to turn. I feel as if I were far away from the 
true Church. Please, dear Lord, guide my wandering feet, so 
that I may gradually arrive at Truth, etc.” 2. Commit this 
deeply religious poem to memory. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 



Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894), the author of many 
delightful poems and stories for boys and girls, was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. After finishing his education at the University 
of Edinburgh he took up the study of law. Poor health com- 
pelled him to go to the south of France, to the Adirondacks, and 
finally to Samoa, where he died. Some of his best known works 
are : An Inland Voyage , Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde , Stories of Men 
and Books, A Child’s Garden of Verse , Treasure Island , Travels 
with a Donkey , The Arabian Nights , The Silverado Squatters , 
and Kidnapped. 

Though Stevenson was in poor health most of his life, he was 
nevertheless always cheerful and gay. The deep interest which 
he took in the young helped to keep him youthful ; and the direct 
expression of his love for youth is found in all his works. He 
brings back old chivalries, and talks to the boyhood of to-day of 
shipwrecks and highwaymen. In his Child’s Garden of Verse he 
has portrayed most skillfully and beautifully the inner life of child- 
hood. Though he wrote expressly for the young, he has succeeded 
in pleasing every class of readers. 

Treasure Island , considered by some critics his masterpiece, 
is a book for boys which will be delightful to all grown up men who 
have the sentiment of treasure hunting and are touched with the 
true spirit of adventure. The story is told in such a fascinating 
manner that it cannot fail to interest any one who reads it. From 
the very first chapter it grips the attention of the reader. 
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THE SEA CHEST 



The first three chapters of Treasure Island, from which this 
selection is taken, tell about Admiral Benbow Inn, the island on 
which it is situated, and some of the people who live there. Among 
these we find an old sea captain, a boy and his good mother, 
Doctor Livesey, and a few notorious characters. It happened 
that the captain stayed with the boy and his mother. For some 
time he had not paid the rent of his room. When he died sud- 
denly, the poor widow was in a quandary as to how she would get 
what the captain owed her. She knew that he had a chest con- 
taining all his valuables, but she did not like to open it. She 
feared, however, that if the news of the captain’s death leaked out, 
a band of robbers might come and steal all his money. 

I lost no time, of course, in telling my mother all 
that I knew, and perhaps should have told her long 
before, and we saw ourselves at once in a difficult and 
dangerous position. Some of the man’s money — 
if he had any — was certainly due to us ; but it was 
not likely that our captain’s shipmates, above all the 
two specimens seen by me, Black Dog, and the blind 
beggar, would be inclined to give up their booty in 
payment of the dead man’s debts. The captain’s 
order to mount at once and ride for Dr. Livesey would 
have left my mother alone and unprotected, which 
was not to be thought of. Indeed, it seemed impossi- 
ble for either of us to remain much longer in the house : 
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the fall of coals in the kitchen grate, the very ticking 
of the clock, filled us with alarms. The neighbor- 
hood, to our ears, seemed haunted by approaching 
footsteps; and what between the dead body of the 
captain on the parlor floor, and the thought of that 
detestable blind beggar hovering near at hand, and 
ready to return, there were moments, when, as the 
saying goes, I jumped in my skin for terror. Some- 
thing must speedily be resolved upon ; and it occurred 
to us at last to go forth together and seek help in the 
neighboring hamlet. No sooner said than done. Bare- 
headed as we were, we ran out at once in the gathering 
evening and the frosty fog. 

The hamlet lay not many hundred yards away, 
though out of view, on the other side of the next cove ; 
and what greatly encouraged me, it was in an opposite 
direction from that whence the blind man had made 
his appearance, and whither he had presumably re- 
turned. We were not many minutes on the road, 
though we sometimes stopped to lay hold of each other 
and hearken. But there was no unusual sound — 
nothing but the low wash of the ripple and the croak- 
ing of the crows in the wood. 

It was already candlelight when we reached the 
hamlet, and I shall never forget how much I was 
cheered to see the yellow shine in doors and windows ; 
but that, as it proved, was the best of the help we were 
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likely to get in that quarter. For — you would have 
thought men would have been ashamed of themselves 
— no soul would consent to return with us to the 
“Admiral Benbow.” The more we told of our troubles, 
the more — man, woman, and child — they clung to 
the shelter of their houses. 

The name of Captain Flint, though it was strange 
to me, was well enough known to some there, and car- 
ried a great weight of terror. Some of the men who 
had been to field-work on the far side of the “Admiral 
Benbow” remembered, besides, to have seen several 
strangers on the road, and, taking them to be smug- 
glers, to have bolted away; and one at least had 
seen a little lugger in what we called Kitt’s Hole. For 
that matter, any one who was a comrade of the cap- 
tain’s was enough to frighten them to death. And 
the short and the long of the matter was, that while 
we could get several who were willing enough to ride 
to Dr. Livesey’s, which lay in another direction, not 
one would help us to defend the inn. 

They say cowardice is infectious; but then argu- 
ment is, on the other hand, a great emboldener; and 
so when each had said his say, my mother made them 
a speech. She would not, she declared, lose money 
that belonged to her fatherless boy; “if none of the 
rest of you dare,” she said, “Jim and I dare. Back 
we will go, the way we came, and small thanks to you 
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big, hulking, chicken-hearted men. We'll have that 
chest open, if we die for it. And I’ll thank you for 
that bag, Mrs. Crossley, to bring back our lawful 
money in.” 

Of course, I said I would go with my mother ; and 
of course they all cried out at our foolhardiness; but 
even then not a man would go along with us. All 
they would do was to give me a loaded pistol, lest 
we were attacked; and to promise to have horses 
ready saddled in case we were pursued on our return ; 
while one lad was to ride forward to the doctor’s in 
search of armed assistance. 

My heart was beating finely when we two set forth 
in the cold night upon this dangerous venture. A full 
moon was beginning to rise and peered redly through 
the upper edges of the fog, and this increased our haste, 
for it was plain, before we came forth again, that all 
would be as bright as day, and our departure exposed 
to the eyes of any watchers. We slipped along the 
hedges, noiseless and swift, nor did we see or hear 
anything to increase our terrors, till, to our huge relief, 
the door of the “Admiral Benbow” had closed behind 
us. 

I slipped the bolt at once, and we stood and panted 
for a moment in the dark, alone in the house with the 
dead captain’s body. Then my mother got a candle 
in the bar, and, holding each other’s hands, we ad- 
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vanced into the parlor. He lay as we had left him, 
on his back, with his eyes open, and one arm stretched 
out. 

“Draw down the blind, Jim,” whispered my mother; 
“they might come and watch outside. And now,” 
said she, when I had done so, “we have to get the 
key off that; and who’s to touch it, I should like 
to know ! ” and she gave a kind of sob as she said 
the words. 

I went on my knees at once. On the floor close to 
his hand there was a little round of paper, blackened 
on the one side. I could not doubt that this was the 
black spot; and, taking it up, I found written on the 
other side, in a very good, clear hand, this short mes- 
sage: “You have till ten to-night.” 

“He had till ten, mother,” said I; and just as I 
said it, our old clock began striking. This sudden 
noise startled us shockingly; but the news was good, 
for it was only six. 

“Now, Jim,” she said, “that key.” 

I felt in his pockets, one after another. A few 
small coins, a thimble, and some thread and a big 
needle, a piece of pigtail tobacco bitten away at the 
end, his gully with the crooked handle, a pocket com- 
pass, and a tinder box, were all that they contained. 
I began to despair. 

“Perhaps it’s round his neck,” suggested my mother. 
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Overcoming a strong repugnance, I tore open his 
shirt at the neck, and there, sure enough, hanging to 
a bit of tarry string, which I cut with his own gully, 
we found the key. At this triumph we were filled with 
hope, and hurried up-stairs, without delay, to the 
little room where he had slept so long, and where his 
box had stood since the day of his arrival. 

It was like any other seaman’s chest on the outside, 
the initial “B.” burned on the top of it with a hot iron, 
and the comers somewhat smashed and broken as 
by long, rough usage. 

“Give me the key,” said my mother; and though 
the lock was very stiff, she had turned it and thrown 
back the lid in a twinkling. 

A strong smell of tobacco and tar rose from the in- 
terior, but nothing was seen on the top except a suit 
of very good clothes, carefully brushed and folded. 
They had never been worn, my mother said. Under 
that, the miscellany began — a quadrant, a tin canikin, 
several sticks of tobacco, two brace of very handsome 
pistols, a piece of bar silver, an old Spanish watch, 
and some other trinkets of little value and mostly 
of foreign make, a pair of compasses mounted with 
brass, and five or six curious West Indian shells. It 
has often set me thinking since that he should have 
carried about these shells with him in his wandering, 
guilty, and hunted life. 
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In the meantime, we had found nothing of any value 
but the silver and the trinkets, and neither of these 
were in our way. Underneath there was an old boat- 
cloak, whitened with seasalt on many a harbor-bar. 
My mother pulled it up with impatience, and there 
lay before us, the last things in the chest, a bundle 
tied up in oilcloth, and looking like papers, and a 
canvas bag, that gave forth, at a touch, the jingle of 
gold. 

“I’ll show these rogues that I’m an honest woman,” 
said my mother. “I’ll have my dues and not a 
farthing over. Hold Mrs. Crossley’s bag.” And she 
began to count over the amount of the captain’s score 
from the sailor’s bag into the one that I was holding. 

It was a long, difficult business, for the coins were 
of all countries and sizes — doubloons, and louis d’ors, 
and guineas, and pieces of eight, and I know not what 
besides, all shaken together at random. The guineas, 
too, were about the scarcest, and it was with these 
only that my mother knew how to make her count. 

When we were about half way through, I suddenly 
put my hand upon her arm; for I had heard in the 
silent, frosty air, a sound that brought my heart into 
my mouth — the tap-tapping of the blind man’s 
stick upon the frozen road. It drew nearer and nearer, 
while we sat holding our breath. Then it struck sharp 
on the inn door, and then we could hear the handle 
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being turned, and the bolt rattling as the wretched 
being tried to enter; and then there was a long time 
of silence both within and without. At last the tap- 
ping recommenced, and, to our indescribable joy and 
gratitude, died slowly away again until it ceased to be 
heard. 

“Mother,” said I, “take the whole and let’s be go- 
ing” ; for I was sure the bolted door must have seemed 
suspicious, and would bring the whole hornet’s nest 
about our ears; though how thankful I was that I 
had bolted it, none could tell who had never met that 
terrible blind man. 

But my mother, frightened as she was, would not 
consent to take a fraction more than was due to her, 
and was obstinately unwilling to be content with less. 

It was not yet seven, she said, by a long way ; she 
knew her rights, and she would have them; and she 
was still arguing with me when a little low whistle 
sounded a good way off upon the hill. That was 
enough, and more than enough, for both of us. 

“I’ll take what I have,” she said, jumping to her 
feet. 

“And I’ll take this to square the count,” said I, 
picking up the oilskin packet. 

Next moment we were both groping downstairs, 
leaving the candle by the empty chest ; and the next 
we had opened the door and were in full retreat. We 
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had not started a moment too soon. The fog was 
rapidly dispersing ; already the moon shone quite 
clear on the high ground on either side; and it was 
only in the exact bottom of the dell and round the 
tavern door that a thin veil still hung unbroken to 
conceal the first steps of our escape. For less than 
half way to the hamlet, very little beyond the bottom 
of the hill, we must come forth into the moonlight. 
Nor was this all; for the sound of several footsteps 
running came already to our ears, and as we looked 
back in their direction, a light tossing to and fro and 
still rapidly advancing, showed that one of the new- 
comers carried a lantern. 

"My dear,” said my mother suddenly, “take the 
money and run on. I am going to faint.” 

This was certainly the end for both of us, I thought. 
How I cursed the cowardice of the neighbors; how 
I blamed my poor mother for her honesty and her 
greed, for her past foolhardiness and present weak- 
ness! We were just at the little bridge, by good 
fortune; and I helped her, tottering as she was, to 
the edge of the bank, where sure enough, she gave a 
sigh and fell on my shoulder. I do not know how I 
found the strength to do it at all, and I am afraid it 
was roughly done; but I managed to drag her down 
the bank and a little way under the arch. Farther I 
could not move her, for the bridge was too low to let 
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me do more than crawl below it. So there we had 
to stay — my mother almost entirely exposed, and 
both of us within earshot of the inn. 

Robert Louis Stevenson : Treasure Island. 



AIDS TO 

Adirondacks ( Ad'I rSn'daks) y 

mountains located in New 
York. 

Admiral Benbow (Ad'ml rdl 
B6n'bd), an English admiral. 

canikin (k&n'I kin), a drinking 
vessel. 

doubloon (dtlb'loon), a Spanish 
gold coin. 

emboldener (6m bol'd’n 6r), one 
who gives boldness or courage. 

guinea (gln'I), an English gold 
coin. 

gully (gtil'I), a large knife. 

infectious (In fek'slms), readily 
communicated. 



STUDY 
Jekyll (Je'kll). 

loui8 d’or (loS'I-ddr), a French 
coin. 

miscellany (mls'e Id nl), a mixture 
of various things, 
notorious (n6 td'rl m), noted, 
usually unfavorably, 
presumably (pr$ zum'a bll), sup- 
posedly, by probable evidence, 
quadrant (kwSd'rant), an instru- 
ment for measuring altitudes, 
quandary (kwSn'da rl), a state of 
perplexity. 

repugnance (rd pttg'nans), disgust. 
Samoa (Sa'moa), an island in 
the Pacific Ocean. 



1. Do you like stories about sailors on the briny deep? 
2. Have you ever read such stories? 3. What poems by Steven- 
son have you read ? 4. Why were the mother and the boy inter- 
ested in the captain? 5. What did. they fear? 6. Why did 
they go to the neighboring hamlet? 7. Did any one volunteer 
to assist them? 8. What were they compelled to do? 9. De- 
scribe what took place while they were looking for the key. 
10. What did they find in the trunk? 11. Why did it take so 
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long to count out what was due them? 12. What frightened 
them? 13. How did they get away? 14. Describe the scene 
near the bridge. 



Expressions for study: 

chicken-hearted men 
had presumably returned 
I jumped in my skin 
little lugger 
pigtail tobacco 



the gathering evening 
to and fro 
two brace 

was already candlelight 
within earshot 



1. Imagine that you are making that journey to the Admiral 
Benbow Inn, and tell what you hear, see, feel, and think. 2. Pick 
out and discuss the most striking descriptions in this extract. 
3. Recall the main facts of the stories about Robinson Crusoe , 
The Wreck of the Hesperus , Swiss Family Robinson , Captain Tuttle 9 s 
ProtSgSj The Iceberg , which you have read in the Fifth Reader 
and the Sixth Reader of the Ideal Catholic Series. 



REAL WORTH 

For *tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honor peereth through the meanest habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye? 

William Shakespeare. 
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It is most fitting that we should have a high appreciation of 
the noble heroes who fought and died for our country. In order 
to perpetuate their memory, a certain day of the year is set apart 
not only to decorate their graves, but to recall to mind their deeds 
of bravery on land and sea. It is about this special occasion, 
Memorial Day, or Decoration Day, that Joyce Kilmer speaks in 
the following poem. 

The bugle echoes shrill and sweet, 

But not of war it sings to-day. 

The road is rhythmic with the feet 
Of men-at-arms who come to pray. 

The roses blossom white and red 
On tombs where weary soldiers lie ; 

Flags wave above the honored dead 
And martial music cleaves the sky. 

Above their wreath-strewn graves we kneel, 

They kept the faith and fought the fight. 

Through flying lead and crimson steel 

They plunged for Freedom and the Right. 

May we, their grateful children, learn 
Their strength, who lie beneath this sod, 

Who went through fire and death to earn 
At last the accolade of God. 
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In shining rank on rank arrayed 
* They march, the legions of the Lord ; 

He is their Captain unafraid, 

The Prince of Peace . . . Who brought a sword. 

Joyce Kilmer. 



AIDS TO STUDY 

Joyce Kilmer, an American journalist, critic, and poet, was 
born at New Brunswick, N. J., in 1886. His classical education 
was received at Rutgers College and Columbia University. He 
was for a short period instructor in Latin at the Morristown 
(N. J.) High School; editorial assistant on the Standard Dic- 
tionary, and editor of the Churchman . At present he is engaged 
on the editorial staff of The New York Times and the Literary 
Digest . 



accolade (&k'6 lad'), the reward, 
ceremony formerly used in 
conferring knighthood, 
martial (m&r'shdl), warlike, mili- 
tary. 



perpetuate (pSr pei/d at), to make 
perpetual, cause to endure, 
rhythmic (rlth'mlk), musical, 
metrical, or poetic. 

Rutgers (Rat'ggrz). 



1. On Memorial Day, what is the purpose of the bugle call? 

2. Why do we gather around the graves of the honored dead? 

3. What does the poet ask for in the third stanza? 4. Who is 
the Captain of those soldier-heroes now? 



In connection with this lesson, the heroic deeds of those 
brave men who fought and died for our country should be recalled 
to mind. That will lead the way for the proper understanding 
of the history and purpose of Memorial Day. 
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In New York, at the close of the War for Independence, the 
eleventh child of William and Sarah Irving was born. When 
this boy was two months old, General Washington entered New 
York a conqueror at the head of his army. Out of compliment 
to the “Father of our Country,” William Irving had his young 
son christened Washington. 

During his fourth and fifth years Washington Irving studied 
the mysteries of the alphabet at Mrs. Kilmaster’s school. But 
his progress was very slow. His second teacher was a revolu- 
tionary soldier. This man took a special liking to young Irving 
who was a gentle, truthful boy, and the greatest reader of his 
class. Like many other pupils who afterwards gained eminence 
in the literary world, he cared little for arithmetic. If his teacher 
were willing, he would have spent all his time at school reading. 

He began to write a drama at the age of thirteen. This was 
played by the pupils of his school shortly afterwards, and brought 
much praise to the author. At the age of sixteen, he left school 
to take up the study of law in an attorney’s office. Two years 
later, delicate health caused him to take a trip to Europe. 

On his return to New York Washington Irving continued his 
studies, and was in due time admitted to the bar. But his heart 
was not in the work. So a few years later, he gave up the practice 
of law to devote his entire time to writing. 

This was a fortunate change ; for he has enriched the English 
language with such delightful productions as Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York , The Sketch Book , Tales of a Traveler , Life of 
Columbus , and the Life of Washington. 
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THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 



Among the masterpieces of American literature, there is per- 
haps none which appeals more strongly to school children than 
the delightful tale of the Legend of Sleepy Hollow by Washington 
Irving. The extract which follows gives a most readable and 
interesting sketch of the quaint inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow, 
especially of the village schoolmaster, Ichabod Crane. 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient 
Dutch navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they 
always prudently shortened sail and implored the 
protection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, there 
lies a small market town or rural port, which by some 
is called Greensburgh, but which is more generally 
and properly known by the name of Tarry town. This 
name was given, we are told, in former days, by the 
good housewives of the adjacent country, from the 
inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger about 
the village tavern on market days. Be that as it 
may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert 
to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. Not 
far from this village, perhaps about two miles, there 
is a little valley or rather lap of land among high hills, 
which is one of the quietest places in the whole world. 
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A small brook glides through it, with just murmur 
enough to lull one to repose; and the occasional 
whistle of a quail or tapping of a woodpecker is almost 
the only sound that ever breaks in upon the uniform 
tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit 
in squirrel shooting was in a grove of tall walnut 
trees that shade one side of the valley. I had wan- 
dered into it at noontime, when all nature is peculiarly 
quiet, and was startled by the roar of pay own gun, 
as it broke the Sabbath stillness around and was pro- 
longed and reverberated by the angry echoes. If ever 
I should wish for a retreat whither I might steal from 
the world and its distractions, and dream quietly 
away the remnant of a troubled life, I know of none 
more promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the pe- 
culiar character of its inhabitants, who are descendants 
from the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen 
has long been known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, 
and its rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow boys 
throughout all the neighboring country. A drowsy, 
dreamy influence seems to hang over the land, and to 
pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that the 
place was bewitched by a High German doctor, dur- 
ing the early days of the settlement; others, that 
an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, 
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held his powwows there before the country was dis- 
covered by Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, 
the place still continues under the sway of some witch- 
ing power, that holds a spell over the minds of the 
good people, causing them to walk in a continual 
reverie. They are given to all kinds of marvelous 
beliefs; are subject to trances and visions, and fre- 
quently see strange sights, and hear music and voices 
in the air. The whole neighborhood abounds with 
local tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; 
stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the valley 
than in any other part of the country, and the night- 
mare, with her whole ninefold, seems to make it the 
favorite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 
chanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief 
of all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure 
on horseback, without a head. It is said by some 
to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had 
been carried away by a cannon ball, in some nameless 
battle during the Revolutionary War, and who is 
ever and anon seen by the country folk hurrying along 
in the gloom of night, as if on the wings of the wind. 
His haunts are not confined to the valley, but extend 
at times to the adjacent roads, and especially to the 
vicinity of a church at no great distance. Indeed, 
certain of the most authentic historians of these parts, 
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who have been careful in collecting and collating the 
floating facts concerning this specter, allege that the 
body of the trooper having been buried in the church- 
yard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of battle in 
nightly quest of his head, and that the rushing speed 
with which he sometimes passes along the Hollow, like 
a midnight blast, is owing to his being belated, and in a 
hurry to get back to the churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary super- 
stition, which has furnished materials for many a wild 
story in that region of shadows; and the specter is 
known at all the country firesides, by the name of 
the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I 
have mentioned is not confined to the native inhabit- 
ants of the valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by 
every one who resides there for a time. However 
wide awake they may have been before they entered 
that sleepy region, they are sure, in a little time, to 
inhale the witching influence of the air, and begin to 
grow imaginative, to dream dreams, and see appari- 
tions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; 
for it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here 
and there embosomed in the great State of New York, 
that population, manners, and customs remain fixed, 
while the great torrent of migration and improvement, 
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which is making such incessant changes in other parts 
of this restless country, sweeps by them unobserved. 
They are like those little nooks of still water, which 
border a rapid stream, where we may see the straw 
and bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolv- 
ing in their mimic harbor, undisturbed by the rush of 
the passing current. Though many years have elapsed 
since I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet 
I question whether I should not still find the same trees 
and the same families vegetating in its sheltered 
bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
Crane, who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, “tarried,” 
in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the vicinity. He was a native of Connecti- 
cut, a state which supplies the Union with pioneers 
for the mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth 
yearly its legions of frontier woodsmen and country 
schoolmasters. The cognomen of Crane was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, but exceed- 
ingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, 
hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet 
that might have served for shovels, and his whole 
frame most loosely hung together. His^head was 
small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large green 
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glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked 
like a weathercock perched upon his spindle neck 
to tell which way the wind blew. To see him striding 
along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of famine descend- 
ing upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from the 
cornfield. 

His schoolhouse was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs ; the windows partly 
glazed, and partly patched with leaves of old copy- 
books. It was most ingeniously secured at vacant 
hours, by a withe twisted in the handle of the door, 
and stakes set against the window shutters; so that 
though a thief might get in with perfect ease, he would 
find some embarrassment in getting out, — an idea 
most probably borrowed by the architect, Yost Van 
Houten, from the mystery of an eelpot. The school- 
house stood in a rather lonely but pleasant situation, 
just at the foot of a woody hill, with a brook running 
close by, and a formidable birch-tree growing at one 
end of it. From hence the low murmur of the pupils’ 
voices, conning over their lessons, might be heard in 
a drowsy summer’s day, like the hum of a beehive; 
interrupted now and then, by the authoritative voice 
of the master, in a tone of menace or command; or, 
peradventure, by the appalling sound of the birch, 
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as he urged some tardy loiterer along the flowery path 
of knowledge. Truth to say, he was a conscientious 
man, and ever bore in mind the golden maxim, “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” Ichabod Crane’s scholars 
certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was 
one of those cruel potentates of the school who joy 
in the smart of their subjects; on the contrary, he 
administered justice with discrimination rather than 
severity ; taking the burden off the backs of the weak, 
and laying it on those of the strong. Your mere puny 
stripling, that winced at the least flourish of the rod, 
was passed by with indulgence; but the claims of 
justice were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on 
some little tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch 
urchin, who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and 
sullen beneath the birch. All this he called “doing 
his duty by their parents”; and he never inflicted a 
chastisement without following it by the assurance, so 
consolatory to the smarting urchin, that “he would 
remember it and thank him for it the longest day he 
had to live.” 

When school hours were over, he was even the com- 
panion and playmate of the larger boys ; and on holi- 
day afternoons would convey some of the smaller 
ones home, who happened to have pretty sisters, or 
good housewives for mothers, noted for the comforts 
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of the cupboard. Indeed, it behooved him to keep on 
good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising from 
his school was small, and would have been scarcely 
sufficient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was 
a huge feeder, and, though lank, had the dilating powers 
of an anaconda; but to help out his maintenance, 
he was, according to the country custom in those parts, 
boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers whose 
children he instructed. With these he lived success- 
ively a week at a time, thus going the rounds of the 
neighborhood, with all his worldly effects tied up in a 
cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses 
of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs 
of schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters 
as mere drones, he had various ways of rendering him- 
self both useful and agreeable. He assisted the farm- 
ers occasionally in the lighter labors qf their farms, 
helped to make hay, mended the fences, took the horses 
to water, drove the cows from pasture, and cut wood 
for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant 
dignity and absolute sway with which he lorded it in 
his little empire, the school, and became wonderfully 
gentle and ingratiating. He found favor in the eyes 
of the mothers by petting the children, particularly 
the youngest; and like the lion bold, which whilom 
so magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would sit 
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with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle with his 
foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the sing- 
ing master of the neighborhood, and picked up many 
bright shillings by instructing the young folks in 
psalmody. It was a matter of no little vanity to him 
on Sundays, to take his station in front of the church 
gallery, with a band of chosen singers; where, in his 
own mind, he completely carried away the palm from 
the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded far 
above all the rest of the congregation ; and there are 
peculiar quavers still to be heard in that church, quavers 
which may even be heard half a mile off, quite to the 
opposite side of the mill pond, on a still Sunday morn- 
ing, and which are said to be legitimately descended from 
the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by divers little 
makeshifts, in that ingenious way which is commonly 
denominated “by hook and by crook,” the worthy 
pedagogue got on tolerably enough, and was thought, 
by all who understood nothing of the labors of head- 
work, to have a wonderfully easy life of it. 

Washington Ibving. 



AIDS TO STUDY 



adjacent (a j a' sent), neighboring, 
bordering. 

anaconda (&n'd k6n'dd), a large 
snake. 



architect (ar'kl tSkt), one who 
draws the plans and designs 
of buildings and who superin- 
tends their erection. 
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assurance (d shoor'dns), pledge, 
guaranty. 

authentic (othgn'tlk), real, true, 
reliable. 

authoritative (5 thor'I t& tlv), com- 
manding. 

behoove (b6hoov'), to be neces- 
sary. 

belate (bSlat'), to delay beyond 
the usual time. 

chastisement (ch&s'tlz ment), pun- 
ishment. 

collate (ko lat'), to compare criti- 
cally. 

conning (kbn'nlng), studying, 
committing to memory, 
consolatory (kon sol'd to rl), of a 
consoling nature, 
denominate (dS n6m'I nat), • to 
name, call. 

dilate (dl lat'), to enlarge, expand, 
discrimination (dls krlm'I na'- 
shdn), judgment, discernment, 
dominant (dbm'I ndnt), prevail- 
ing, ruling. 

elapse (6 laps'), to pass away 
silently, to slip or glide away, 
embarrassment (6m bar'ds ment), 
- perplexity. 

exploit (6ks ploit'), act, deed, feat, 
formidable (fdr'ml dd b’l), fearful, 
threatening, dreadful, 
frontier (fr6n't6r), the bordering 
on another country or unsettled 
region. 



Hessian (H6sh'dn), a native of 
Hesse, Germany. 

Ichabod (Ik'd b6d). 

inapplicable (In ap'll kd b’l), in- 
capable of being applied, not 
suitable. 

ingeniously (In jSn'yds ll), skill- 
fully. 

ingratiate (In gra'shl at), to win, 
gain favor. 

inveterate (In vSt'er at), deep- 
rooted, habitual, obstinate. 

legions (le'jdnz), multitudes, great 
numbers. 

legitimately (16 jlt'I m&t ll), law- 
fully. 

magnanimously (magman'I mtisll), 
nobly, generously, honor- 
ably. 

maintenance (man't6 ndns), sup- 
port, livelihood. 

meteors (mS't6 orz), transient lu- 
minous bodies which move 
rapidly through the atmos- 
phere. 

migration (ml gra'shdn), moving 
from one place to another. 

onerous (6n'Sr ds), burdensome, 
troublesome. 

pedagogue (pSd'd g6g), a teacher. 

peradventure (pfir'&d vgn'tur), per- 
haps, possibly. 

potentate (po'ten tat), a ruler. 

powwows (pow'wowz'), Indian 
ceremonies. 
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profile (pro'fll), an outline, to 
draw with a side view, 
propensity (pro pSn's! t!), inclina- 
tion, disposition, 
psalmody (sam'o dl), art of sing- 
ing psalms. 

reverie (r6v'6r 1), a day dream, 
sequester (s£ kwgs'tSr), to seclude, 
retire. 

sojourn (so'jhrn), reside, dwell. 



specter (spSk'tSr), an apparition, 
a ghost. 

Tappan Zee (Tdp'£n Za), an ex- 
pansion of the Hudson River, 
tolerably (tdl'Sr a bll), endurably. 
urchin (ur'chln), a pert child, 
usually a boy. 

whilom (hwl'ldm), once, of old. 
wight (wit), a creature, 
withe (with), a slender twig. 



1. Locate Greensburgh or Tarry town. 2. Why was it called 
the latter name? Describe the quiet valley not far from the 
village. 3. What was it called and why? 4. What were the 
current rumors about this valley? 5. Tell about the headless 
horseman. 6. Who was Ichabod Crane ? 7. Tell what he looked 
like and how he kept his school. 8. What is meant by “ do- 
ing his duty by the parents”? 9. What did Ichabod do after 
school hours? 10. As a singing master, what were his duties? 

11. Compare the schools of that time with those of to-day. 

12. Would you like to have lived in those days? 



Locate the following expressions in the text and substitute 
different expressions in order to change the form without changing 
the meaning : 



by hook and by crook 
by-place of nature 
carried away the palm 
certain it is 

conning over their lessons 
continual reverie 
ever and anon 
flowery path of knowledge 



inveterate propensity 
listless repose 
mere drones 
sequestered glen 
the dilating powers 
the drowsy shades 
the labors of headwork 
the Sabbath stillness 
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In this selection we have two excellent models of description, 
the character-sketch of Ichabod Crane, and the description 
of the schoolhouse. To appreciate these, we need only to read 
them. 1. What characteristics of Crane does the author present? 
2. Do they leave a clear impression of the appearance and kind 
of man Ichabod Crane is ? 3. Try to sketch the character of some 
person whom you know, using this model. 4. In describing the 
schoolhouse what is the viewpoint of the author? 5. Does the 
author keep this viewpoint throughout the description? 6. If 
the author had gone inside the schoolhouse the viewpoint would 
have been changed, and the change would have been indicated by 
a brief narrative sentence or two. Write from two viewpoints a 
brief description of the schoolhouse. 

CHARITY 

Could I command, with voice or pen, 

The tongues of angels and of men, 

A tinkling cymbal, sounding brass, 

My speech and preaching would surpass ; 

Vain were such eloquence to me, 

Without the grace of charity. 

Could I the martyr’s flame endure, 

Give all my goods to feed the poor — 

Had I the faith from Alpine steep 
To hurl the mountain to the deep — 

What were such zeal, such power, to me 
Without the grace of charity? 

James Montgomery. 
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An inspiring poem written for the unveiling of the Columbus 
Memorial at Washington, D.C., June 8, 1912. 

Beyond the wisest wit of man, 

Beyond his power to peer or scan, 

God shapes His own enduring plan. 

How vast soe’er to us may seem 
The reach of some stupendous scheme, 

God’s issue far outruns the dream. 

God stirs the dreamer to aspire, 

He fills his bosom with the fire 
Of lofty hope and large desire ; 

But greater than the dreamer’s thought, 

And farther than the goal he sought, 

God’s mighty purposes are wrought. 

What grander vision ever woke 
Man’s spirit with its master-stroke 
Than that which on Columbus broke — 

When first God planted in his breast 

The seed of that divine unrest 

Which sought the East but found the West ! 
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When, moved by sagas old and quaint, 

Still lingering like echoes faint, 

Of Viking bold and Sailor-saint, 

He mused upon their olden tale, 

And dreamed some day to spread his sail 
Before the westward-moving gale ; 

Until, where Eastern planets shone, 

His ship should haply come upon 
The golden realm of Prester John ; 1 

Until — O, glorious day to be ! — 

Adventuring forth in manhood free, 

He solved the mystery of the sea ! 

The dream close-wedded to his will 
Long years of failure could not kill — 

More steadfast did they make him still. 

He heard the cackling mirth of fools, 

(Of nobles the ignoble tools) 

He bore the scathing scorn of schools. 

Yet could not from his quest be turned — 

The fire within that blazed and burned 
All doubt defied, all danger spumed. 

1 A legendary monarch believed to have made great conquests from the 
Mussulmans in the twelfth century, and to have established a powerful 
empire somewhere in Asia. 
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Until at last with ships and men 
They saw him sail beyond their ken, 

Nor deemed he’d e’er return again. 

“He goes,” they said, “on errand blind !” — 

We know that he went forth to find 
A Land of Promise for mankind ! 

Ambition’s many-colored flame 

Before him shone - — worth, wealth and fame, 

A princely place, a noble name — 

t 

The stalwart sailor’s manly pride, 

The scholar’s reputation wide — 

All these he saw, and more beside. 

Yea, more — for, ever as he dreamed, 

Religion’s light about him streamed, 

Its sacred symbol o’er him gleamed. 

New provinces, new power for Spain 

He fain would find, but still more fain 

New realms where Christ the Lord should reign ! 

’Twas thus Columbus dreamed, ’twas thus 
His spirit strong, adventurous, 

When sailors murmured, mutinous, — 
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Or when, as day on day went by, 

And naught appeared but sea and sky, 
His own resolve was like to die, — 

O’ercome the danger from without, 
O’ercome the deadly inner doubt, 

Put all his spirits’ foes to rout. 

For, in the sky that o’er him bent, 

God’s vision still before him went, 

The holy hope, the high intent. 

And, thus sustained, his course he kept, 
Until his eye, that rarely slept 
But still the wide horizon swept, 

Beheld, as he the darkness scanned, 

A light — a light ! — a blazing brand ! — 
And there, thank God, at last was land ! 

Beyond the widest reach of man, 

Beyond the farthest power to scan, 

God frames a farther future plan. 

God chooses with unerring art 
The player of a noble part, 

He makes him great in brain and heart. 
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He fits the ^ctor for the role — 

But never e’en the chosen soul 
May see God’s drama as a whole. 

Columbus died, or ere he learned 

His work a richer wage had earned 

Than that for which he toiled and yearned. 

For grand as was the dream he knew, 

God’s vision held a vaster view — 

To make the whole world’s dream come true ! 

Denis A. McCarthy. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

Denis A. McCarthy (1871- ), a journalist, poet, and 

lecturer, was born in Tipperary, Ireland. After receiving a thor- 
ough education from the Christian Brothers of his native town 
he decided to try his fortune in the new world. After arriving 
in Boston in 1886, he found congenial employment. But like so 
many other literary men of his race, he was endowed with a roving 
disposition. As a consequence, he invaded the Middle West, 
where he remained for a few years. But the literary atmosphere 
of Boston brought him back to the city, where he found employ- 
ment on the Sacred Heart Review. This was the ambition of his 
life. In a very short time, his unusual ability won for him a place 
in the editorial sanctum. In his spare moments, Mr. McCarthy 
has found time to write three books of poetry, to contribute 
articles for the best weeklies and monthlies of this country, and 
to lecture on Irish poetry, wit and humor, and folk lore. He is at 
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present editor of the North American Teacher , an educational jour- 
nal published in the interest of Catholic schools. 



cackling (k&k'llng), silly, prat- 
tling. 

ignoble (Igno'b’l), mean, dishon- 
orable, disgraceful, 
mutinous (mu'tlmts), rebellious. 
Prester John (Prgs'tSr Jon), 
sagas (sa'g&z), ancient Scandi- 
navian legends. 

sanctum (s&qk'titm), a room used 
for personal use, a sacred 
place. 



scathe (skath), to wound, do harm 
to, damage. 

stupendous (stu pgn'dws), won- 
derful, monstrous, astonishing. 

symbol (slm'bol), a sign, a figure, 
a type. 

Tipperary (Tlp'Sr 3/rI), a county 
of Ireland. 

Viking (Wklng), one who be- 
longed to the pirate crews of 
the Northmen. 



1. The providence of God is beyond what? 2. Does it reach 
farther than our wildest dreams? How does God inspire men? 
3. What does He inspire them to do? 4. Who inspired Colum- 
bus? 5. What obstacles did he encounter? 6. What were 
some of the comments of the people? 7. What was his chief 
ambition? 8. How did he inspire the sailors? 9. What must 
he have said when he saw land? 10. Did he realize the great 
work that he did ? 11. What other poems on Columbus have you 
read? 



1. Review the story of the great Columbus as you find it in 
your textbook on history. 2. Are the facts in the poem the same 
as those given in the textbook? 3. In what respects do they 
differ? 4. How do you account for this? 5. Columbus by 
Joaquin Miller, and The Voyage of Columbus by Samuel Rogers, 
are interesting and profitable reading. 6. Study the words having 
prefixes in this poem, and notice how they change the meaning of 
the root word. 
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Doctor Maurice Francis Egan in the story entitled The Watson 
Girls gives a humorous yet pathetic account of Alice and Clara 
Watson : two girls who had a very high opinion of themselves, but 
a rather poor estimation of their country cousin, Am61ie Watson. 
It happened on one occasion that their brother Bob gave a party. 
Six young people bent on fun took the morning boat for the picnic 
grounds. A few incidents connected with that memorable day 
are recorded in the following chapters. 

“Dear me!” said Alice, impatiently, pulling her 
pink lawn skirt about her, “some of these people are 
so rude ! And Bob has gone off with my parasol, — 
my complexion will be ruined ! I wish I hadn’t worn 
my patent leather slippers ; they pinch terribly. But 
a girl must look nice ! ” 

“Not if she wants to enjoy herself at a picnic,” 
said Belinda, who carried a large glass jar of lemonade ; 
her bright red felt hat was pushed to the side of her 
head as usual. 

Alice looked very dainty and pretty, but unhappy. 
Her shoes were slight, and the path was covered with 
big pebbles and tough grass. Her much-ruffled pink 
frock had been rumpled slightly in passing through 
the crowd on the wharf, and her straw hat was adorned 
with such expensive French roses that she was afraid 
the fierce sunlight would cause them to fade. 
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“Do hurry, Am61ie,” she said. “Let’s get into the 
shade. There’s that German boy about to speak to 
you ! — Come on, — don’t notice him ! ” 

Amalie smiled and paused, detaining Alice gently. 

“Fraulein,” said the German boy, “I want to give 
this for thankfulness of your music.” 

He held his cap in his left hand, he presented her, 
with his right, a curious brass whistle shaped like a 
swan. 

“Don’t take that trash!” said Alice. “Come 
on !” 

“It is a good whistle. There is only one other like 
it. It is a fine thing,” said the boy seriously. “The 
other whistle was made for rny sister, who is dead in 
the sea. It is engraved with flowers.” 

Am61ie thanked him. She took from her pocket- 
book a silver medal of Lourdes, and gave it to him. 

“Thank you, Fraulein,” he said. He picked up the 
big basket he had set down to speak to Am41ie and 
disappeared. The whistle was exquisitely engraved 
with arabesques. Where had she seen it before and 
admired it ? 

“Why did you bring a shawl and that net bag of 
yours? Really, you are an object ! ” grumbled Alice. 
“The idea of your being so polite to that boy. If 
you belonged to our circle for visiting the poor, you’d 
soon find out how impudent that set of people are. 
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One girl I took some shoes to actually returned the call. 
I wish I had thrown the water-lilies in the face of that 
impudent boy ! ” 

Amelie had some difficulty in holding her tongue. 

The little procession winding towards the Point 
was preceded by Bob, who carried two great boxes of 
cake protected by Alice’s pink parasol, from which 
hung two sunflowers. The twins came next, with a 
hamper of pies between them. After them walked 
Willie Golden, carrying a big bunch of very yellow 
bananas, followed by Jack White, with two big pine- 
apples. There was an interval. Then followed Amalie, 
carrying Mrs. Holliwell’s shawl and the pepper, tea, and 
sugar, which everybody else had forgotten. Alice 
walked, resplendent in pink lawn, with embroidery 
and rose-colored ribbons, but she walked with diffi- 
culty. Clara bore three long loaves of French bread 
tied with streamers of yellow tissue paper, and Jack 
White handled with care a big brown paper bag con- 
taining his mother’s famous deviled crabs. There 
were several stragglers; then triumphantly came the 
black boys, with the turtle, the vegetables, the ice- 
cream freezer, Jack White’s mandolin and Belinda’s 
guitar, mounted on two wheelbarrows. Bob looked 
back at the procession, with great satisfaction. 

“It’s a splendid picnic: I wish papa and mamma 
were here to see it ! ” 
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The Point was deep in ferns. The oaks were 
bound together by Virginia creepers and the clematis, 
while here and there a yellow-red, trumpet-shaped 
flower showed among the climbing green. The tall 
ferns were reflected in the crystal stillness of the 
spring, and coolness and freshness made the spot 
delightful. 

“ It’s pleasant, but where am I to sit down, — it 
looks damp,” Alice said, drawing her delicate pink 
dress about her. Am61ie meekly spread the shawl 
upon the ground, and Alice sank upon it. 

“Oh,” she wailed, suddenly, “I forgot the tea.” 

“It’s in this bag — this despised net bag,” said 
Am61ie. 

“I’m so glad! I can’t live without tea.” 

The black boys began to prepare the material for 
green turtle soup, made after a manner of their own. 
The children gathered wood. And in half an hour the 
boiler was hung over a blazing fire, and the picnickers 
were jubilantly stirring the stew with newly cut pine 
sticks. 

Amalie made herself very busy. At last the white 
tissue paper cloth was laid and the varied colored 
paper napkins nicely arranged near the spring. Then 
she blew her whistle. It had a sweet, loud tone. She 
held it in her hand musingly. Where had she seen 
one like it before ? 
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Everything went well. To be sure, the twins fell 
into the spring, but they were carefully dried; and 
Jack White was supposed to have swallowed a wasp 
in a slice of pie; but he was not sure of it. Alice 
grew very weary of the fun, because nobody paid her 
extraordinary attention, and wandered away. She did 
not even come back for the cold supper. As she had 
taken a novel with her, she forgot all about her com- 
panions. As she was not, as a rule, particularly 
agreeable, they easily forgot her. 

Bob had stipulated that the party should remain 
for the last boat. The picnickers were dancing the 
lancers in the moonlight, when the steamboat signal 
was heard. Time had fled so fast ! The colored boys 
had gone off, with the loaded wheelbarrows, so there 
was nothing left to carry except the guitar and man- 
dolin, to whose music the dance was proceeding. 

There was a scramble. Mrs. Holliwell hurried off 
with the younger ones; the rest followed. Am41ie 
had gone only a few steps when she remembered Alice. 
She ran into the woods, calling. There was no re- 
sponse. 

The moonlight whitened the spaces among the trees, 
and the swinging vine-garlands and waving leaves 
made delicate moving embroidery on the silvered 
ground. 

“Alice!” 
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Am61ie was desperate. The signal from the steam- 
boat sounded again. 

“Where are Alice and Amalie?” demanded Mrs. 
Holliwell, when all her other charges had been gathered 
on the upper deck. 

“They’ll take care of themselves,” answered Bob, 
sleepily. “I saw Amalie coming, and there’s a pink 
dress like Alice’s over there near the wheel.” 

Again the warning note was sounded. The search- 
light was turned from the pilot-house upon the banks. 
It lit up the barge in front of them so well that the 
children applauded. 

“I suppose those girls are all right; I’ll look for 
them, anyhow,” said Mrs. Holliwell, as yet not at 
all anxious. 

The steamboat glided from the wharf. 

In the shadows, Am61ie heard the signal again. 

No ; she would not go without Alice. 

“Alice!” 

No answer. 

Amalie saw, by the brilliant searchlight suddenly 
cast upon her, that she was near the river. Through 
a vine-curtained opening in the trees, she saw, too, 
the steamboat moving towards the city. 

“Bob, oh, Bob!” she called, frightened. “Stop, 
stop!” 

Only echoes came back, though she could hear the 
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movement of the steamboat’s wheels in the water. 
A breath of the perfume of the late honeysuckle seemed 
to bring her to her senses. She was in the woods; 
it was night, but God was near. She must not be 
frightened, and she must find Alice ! 

Silence fell. There was a lull in all sounds. The 
frogs, in the distance, took up their chorus, and a 
cricket chirped. What was that? The sound came 
from the river bank. Amelie shrank back in the 
shadow. She tried to make herself believe that her 
fears were foolish. She remembered that, when she 
was a child, she used to think that the round-backed 
mahogany chairs in her mother’s room were lions. 
They were not lions ; it was only the darkness. It was 
only the darkness that made her afraid now! Again 
came the sound — not of the frogs or the crickets; 
it was a low moan. 

Boldly Amalie advanced to the bank of the river 
.and looked down. The water was low — the depth 
seemed great. 

“Alice !” 

A moan was the response. 

About twelve feet below the top of the bank Alice 
Watson lay — a heap of crumpled pink, her large, 
frightened eyes staring at Amalie. She was on a 
projecting ledge of earth, about three feet above the 
water. 
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“Am61ie! — thank heaven! Get me up; I am al- 
most mad! I saw the steamboat go. And you are 
the only one not cruel enough to leave me.” 

“They did not know.” 

“My hat fell, and I tried to get it. I had hung it 
on that willow tree. Oh, what can we do? I have 
been here since six o’clock. I forgot you all in my 
book. Oh, how I have prayed !” 

“Pray, pray,” Amalie said. “I will go down to 
you!” 

“It will do no good. I have thought it all over, 
Amalie. We can do nothing now. I am frightened to 
death; but I can’t expect you to stay with me until 
we can get help at daylight. I have treated you so 
badly, that you’d be an angel if you took my trouble 
now — ” 

“Don’t, Alice! — don’t!” said Amalie. “Let’s for- 
get. The night is damp. There’s Mrs. Holliwell’s 
shawl. You’ve got it? Good!” 

“What will you do? It is, cold, and I think I have 
sprained my ankle. What will you do ? ” 

“I haven’t a thin pink dress on.” 

“But you have a thin white one.” 

Amalie did not answer. What could she do? She 
must find a way out! People might come, but what 
sort of people? She stood like a white statue guard- 
ing the girl below her. 
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Had not the children said that the German boy 
lived near the Point? The whistle! Why not try 
the whistle ! She blew with all her might. Its sound 
seemed to cut the air. Only the echoes answered. 
Again she blew. This time there was a faint hello! 
Her hands trembled with excitement; the whistle 
fell from them into the tangled grass on the bank. 
She tried to find it. The hello sounded again. She 
could not answer ; the whistle was lost. 

After all, it suddenly occurred to her, she had a 
voice. She began to sing a German song. 

There was a crashing among the branches, and from 
the clump of oaks came the German boy. 

“ Fraulein !” 

"Yes,” said Amalie. "Can you help us?” 

"I live near,” he said, going away. "It is well.” 

In five minutes he had returned with a ladder. 
He steadied it, Amalie held it, and Alice was lifted 
to the bank very gently. 

' "I will harness my horse; it is over there. I 
live near our farm in the house with the ‘hands,’ 
but we will not waken them. You are a Catholic; 
I know, because you gave me the medal. I will 
drive you over to the priest’s house, and you will 
be safe.” 

Alice, saying prayers of thanksgiving, leaned against 
a tree. 
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“I have lost my whistle,” said Am41ie. “It was a 
lucky whistle.” 

“Here it is,” the boy said ; his quick eye had espied 
it among the grass. “The other was my sister’s. 
We were wrecked coming from Germany, and she was 
lost — my sister. I am so much alone in the land. 
I think of her so much that I love her song. It is good 
that I can help you.” 

“And your name?” asked Amalie, half afraid of the 
answer. 

“Heinrich Von Otto.” 

“Alice!” cried Amalie, “I have found him! It is 
Miss Von Otto’s brother! Heinrich, your sister is 
not dead ; she is living ! She will be so happy ! ” 

For a moment Heinrich seemed frozen. 

“So?” he said. “So?” 

He darted into the woods. 

“Thank heaven, ^e are safe! Oh, Am41ie! do for- 
give me ! I see now how selfish I was ! ” 

“And I, how wicked I was, Alice.” 

“Kiss me, Am41ie. Let me be a good sister. Oh, 
how kind you have been ! ” 

Tears came to Am41ie’s eyes. People would love 
her, after all ! She would have a home ! 

Heinrich’s light cart was heard approaching. The 
boy had thoughtfully brought his light overcoat for 
Am41ie. 
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The drive to Father Egbert’s house was a long and 
silent one. Heinrich felt that it was no time to ask 
questions. He knew that his sister lived; that was 
enough ! 

Father Egbert had not yet gone to bed. He was 
reading in his study. He gave the girls into the charge 
of his housekeeper, and drove off with Heinrich to find 
a telegraph station. That night two telegrams sped 
through the moonlight, — one to Mr; Watson ; the 
other with the glad news to Miss Von Otto. 

Maurice F. Egan : The Watson Girls . 



AIDS TO STUDY 

Maurice Francis Egan, educator, author, and diplomat, was 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1852. Like Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, he was for some years professor of English Literature at Notre 
Dame, Ind., and at the Catholic Univejpity of America. He is 
now American Minister to Denmark. Dr. Egan has written a 
number of charming stories as well as two books of poetry. 
Among his works are : A Garden of Roses, A Marriage of Reason , 
Jack Chumleigh, The Flower of the Flock, The Success of Patrick 
Desmond, The Vocation of Edward Conway, and The Disappearance 
of John Longworthy . 

Am61ie ( A'ma'le'). clematis (klgm'd tts), a vine, 

arabesque (ar'a b6sk'), a style of diplomat (dlp'lo mat), one skilled 
ornamentation. in diplomacy. 

Belinda (B$ lln'dd). Fraulein (Froi'lin). 
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Heinrich Von Otto (Hln' rlk VSn lancers (lan'sSrz), an old fash- 
Ot'o). ioned square dance, 

jubilantly (joo'b! ldnt 11), tri- stipulate (stlp'u lat'), to bargain, 
umphantly, joyfully. contrast. 

1. Name the chief characters in this story. 2. Which of them 
do you like best? Why? 3. Give your opinion of each. 4. De- 
scribe the procession to the picnic. 5. Name some of the flowers 
and plants Amdlie saw. 6. How did the picnickers enjoy them- 
selves? 7. What happened to Alice? 8. Who rescued her? 
9. How was the whistle useful? 10. What good lesson does this 
story teach ? 

Expressions for study : 

bent on fun frightened to death 

crystal stillness silvered ground 

engraved with arabesques trembled with excitement 

1. Think of an experience that you have had when an accident 
delayed you, or interfered with your plans. Can . this experience 
be made into a simple narrative? 2. Arrange the story in 
three parts : a . The situation ; 6. The accident ; c. The outcome. 
3. Can you separate the selection, Bob's Picnic , into three parts to 
correspond with the points mentioned in No. 2 ? 

The jewel that we find, we stoop and take it, 
Because we see it ; but what we do not see 
We tread upon, and never think of it. 

Shakespeare. 
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PSALM THIRTY-THREE 



This beautiful song-poem, taken from the Book of Psalms, was 
written presumably as an exhortation to King David to praise 
and serve God all the days of his life. And now, after centuries 
have rolled by, it is a strong appeal to every Christian heart to sing 
the praises of the Lord. Like the other sacred poems of the Psalter, 
it used to be sung in the synagogues of the Jews, just as hymns are 
utilized in Catholic worship. Though all the psalms are of Jewish 
origin, and though they were used by the Israelites in their worship 
of God, nevertheless they are utilized by the Church in her sacred 
liturgy. They make up the greater part of the prayers (office) 
which every priest is bound to say daily. 

I will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall be 
always in my mouth. 

In the Lord shall my soul be praised : let the meek 
hear and rejoice. 

0 magnify the Lord with me ; and let us extol His 
name together. 

1 sought the Lord, and He heard me; and He 
delivered me from all my troubles. 

Come ye to Him and be enlightened : and your faces 
shall not be confounded. 

This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him : and 
saved him out of all his troubles. 

The angel of the Lord shall encamp round about 
them that fear Him : and shall deliver them. 
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O taste, and see that the Lord is sweet : blessed is 
the man that hopeth in Him. 

Fear the Lord, all ye His saints : for there is no want 
to them that fear Him. 

The rich have wanted, and have suffered hunger: 
but they that seek the Lord shall not be deprived of 
any good. 

Come, children, hearken to me : I will teach you the 
fear of the Lord. 

Who is the man that desireth life : who loveth to see 
good days? 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from guile. 

Turn away from evil and do good : seek after peace 
and pursue it. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the just: and His 
ears unto their prayers. 

But the countenance of the Lord is against them 
that do evil things : to cut off the remembrance of them 
from the earth. 

The just cried, and the Lord heard them: and de- 
livered them out of all their troubles. 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite 
heart : and He will save the humble of spirit. 

Many are the afflictions of the just : but out of them 
all will the Lord deliver them. 

The Lord keepeth all their bones ; not one of them 
shall be broken. 
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The death of the wicked is very evil: and they 
that hate the just shall be guilty. 

The Lord will redeem the souls of His servants: 
and none of them that trust in Him shall offend. 

Old Testament. 



AIDS TO STUDY 

The Old Testament contains the religious history of Israel. It 
gives us an insight into the inner religion of the best spirits of the 
nation, and bears witness to the faith, the love, and the devotion 
of the chosen people of God. 

In the Old Testament will be found the Book of Psalms, or the 
Psalter. This is a collection of religious lyrics which give expres- 
sion to the emotions and feelings of the people as they are stirred 
by the thought of God. 

Some of the psalms are directly addressed to God ; some are 
communings of the soul with God ; some celebrate the marvelous 
works of God in nature and history ; and some treat of the per- 
plexing questions of life. 

1. From what book is this song-poem taken? 2. Why do we 
call it a song-poem ? 3. Why was it written ? 4. How has it 

been utilized by the Israelites, and by the Christians ? 5. Tell 
about the office which priests have to recite daily. 6. How does 
the poetry of this psalm differ from other poetry which you have 
read ? 7. This psalm may be divided into two parts. Where 
does the first part end ? 8. What is spoken of in the first part ? 

9. What part does the author assume in the second part? 

10. What doctrines of our holy religion are referred to in the 
psalm ? 11 . What is the meaning of “ The Lord keepeth all their 
bones, not one of them shall be broken ” ? 
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REVEREND FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER 



Rev. Frederick William Faber, born in 1814 at Caverley, Eng- 
land, was one of the famous Oxford scholars who after many 
years of diligent study and investigation entered the Catholic 
Church in 1845. 

His early education was received in the home of his parents. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to Harrow, and subsequently to 
Oxford. There he became not only a brilliant student but also a 
lover of nature. From numerous journeys through fields and 
woodlands, he was intimately acquainted with every nook and 
corner through which the poet Wordsworth had wandered. He 
loved the rocks and rills of his native land. The song birds in 
their shady bowers, the rabbits sporting in the fields near their 
burrows, the lambs frisking in the noonday sun, appealed to him 
in a special degree. 

Father Faber always took special interest in the young. For 
him it was a great pleasure to take part in the children’s games, 
or to tell them stories as they crowded round him like bees round 
a hive. 

Once upon a time a little girl wrote him to find out how she 
might become a nun. His excellent reply to her childish question 
has few equals in the English language. (See Third Reader of 
The Ideal Catholic Series.) 

But Father Faber is chiefly remembered for his charming 
religious poetry and his many admirable spiritual books, such as 
All for Jesus , At the Foot of the Cross , Growth in Holiness , and 
Bethlehem . 
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PENTECOST 



No track is on the sunny sky, 

No footprints on the air ; 

Jesus hath gone : the face of earth 
Is desolate and bare. 

The blessed feet of Mary’s Son, 

They tread the streets no more ; 

His soul-converting voice gives not 
Its music as before. 

His Mother sits all worshipful 
With her majestic mien ; 

The princes of the infant Church 
Are gathered round their Queen. 

They gaze on her with raptured eyes, 
Her features are like His ; 

Her presence is their ample strength, 
Her face reflects their bliss. 

That upper room is heaven on earth ; 
Within its precincts lie 

All that earth has of faith, or hope, 
Or heaven-born charity. 
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The eye of God looks down on them, 
His love is centered there, 

His spirit yearns to be o’ercome 
By their sweet strife of prayer. 

The Mother prays her mighty prayer 
In accents meek and faint, 

And highest heaven is quick to own 
The beautiful constraint. 

The Eternal Son takes up the prayer 
Upon His royal throne ; 

The Son His human Mother hears, 
The Sire His equal Son. 

The Spirit hears, and He consents 
His mission to fulfill ; 

For what is asked hath ever been 
His own eternal will. 

Ten days and nights in acts divine 
Of awful love were spent, 

While Mary and her children prayed 
The Spirit might be sent. 

The joy of Angels grew and grew 
On Mary’s wondrous prayer, 

And the Divine complacence stooped 
To feed His glory there. 



'S. 
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Her eyes to heaven were humbly raised, 
While for her Spouse she prayed ; 

Methought the sweetness of her prayer 
His blissful coming stayed. 

For ever coming did He seem, 

For ever on the wing ; 

His chosen Angels round His throne 
Now gazed, now ceased to sing. 

How beautiful, how passing speech, 

The Dove did then appear, 

As the hour of His humility 
At Mary’s word drew near ! 

The hour was come ; the wings of Love 
By His own will were freed ; 

The hour was come ; the Eternal Three 
His mission had decreed. 

Then for His love of worthless men, 

His love of Mary’s worth, 

His beauteous wings the Dove outspread, 
And winged His flight to earth. 

Oh, wondrous flight ! He left not heaven, 
Though earth’s low fields He won, 

But in the bosom still reposed 
Of Father and of Son. 

2 a 
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0 Flight ! 0 blessed Flight of Love ! 

Let me Thy mercies share ; 

Grant it, sweet Dove ! for my poor soul 
Was part of Mary’s prayer. 

Rev. Frederick W. Faber. 



AIDS TO STUDY 

complacence (kom pla'sens), a dis- investigation (In vgs'tl g&'shun), 
position to please, calm con- examination, 
tentment. mien (men), appearance, 

decree (d$ kr6'), to ordain, order, precinct (pre'slqkt), boundary, 
Harrow (Har'o), a town of Eng- limit of authority, 
land. Sire (Sir), the Heavenly Father. 



1. What special feast of the Church is referred to in the first 
stanza of this poem? 2. Who afe the princes of the infant 
Church? 3. Where are they assembled, and with whom? 
4. For what did the Blessed Virgin pray? 5. How was her 
prayer answered? Describe what took place. 



Expressions for study : 

earth's low fields 
majestic mien 
soul-converting voice 
sweet strife of prayer 



the face of earth 
the wings of love 
to feed his glory 
winged his flight 



1. Write a short composition on the feast of Pentecost, using 
the facts contained in this poem. 2. In the second chapter of 
the Ads of the Apostles , you will find a narrative of the events 
that happened on Pentecost. Can you tell what they were? 
3. Analyze the second stanza of the poem, and point out where 
the author uses poetic license. 
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While the eminent poet, Thomas Campbell, was staying at 
Hamburg, he chanced to meet an Irishman who had been forced 
to leave his native land, for having taken part in the Rebellion 
of 1798. During the course of the conversation which ensued, 
the poet got a vivid impression of the feelings which animated 
the heart of the Irish ejdle. The following poem is the outcome 
of this meeting. 

There came to the beach a poor Exile of- Erin, 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 

For his country he sighed, when at twilight repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 

But the daystar attracted his eye’s sad devotion ; 

For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean, 

Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion, 

He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh. 

Sad is my fate ! said the heart-broken stranger, 

The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee ; 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 

A home and a country remain not to me. 

Never again in the green sunny bowers, 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 
hours, 

Or cover my harp with the wild woven flowers, 

And strike to the numbers of Erin go bragh ! 
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Erin, my country ! though sad and forsaken, 

In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 

But,* alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more ! 

0 cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me? 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me? 

They died to defend me, or live to deplore ! 

Where is my cabin door, fast by the wild wood? 

Sisters and sire ! did ye weep for its fall ? 

Where is the mother that looked on my childhood? 
And where is the bosom friend, dearer than all ? 

Oh ! my sad heart ! long abandoned by pleasure, 

Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ! 

Tears like the raindrops may fall without measure ; 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 

Yet all its sad recollections suppressing, 

One dying wish my lone bosom can draw, 

Erin ! an exile bequeaths thee his blessing ! 

Land of my forefathers ! Erin go bragh ! 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 
Green be thy fields — sweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devo- 
tion, — 

Erin mavournin ! Erin go bragh ! 

Thomas Campbell. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), an eminent lyric poet, was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland. After receiving a thorough classical 
education at the University of his native city, he became a tutor. 
Later on he turned his attention to the study of law. But this 
avocation had little or no attraction for him. As a consequence, 
he entered on his brilliant literary career by writing The Pleasures 
of Hope , a poem dear to every reader of poetry. Some of the 
other poetical productions by which he is known are Ye Mari- 
ners of England , Hohenlinden, The Battle of the BaUic } LochieVs 
Warning , and Gertrude of Wyoming. 



Erin go bragh (E'rln g6 bra'), 
' Ireland forever. 

Erin mavournin (E'rln mdvoor'- 
ngn), Ireland, my dear. 
Glasgow (Glas'gd), a city of Scot- 
land. 



Hohenlinden (Ho'en lln'den), a 
village in Bavaria. 

Lochiel (L6kel'), a district of 
Scotland. 

tutor (tu'tSr), a private teacher. 



1. What induced Thomas Campbell to write this poem? 
2. What is meant by an “exile of Erin”? 3. Describe his condi- 
tion. 4. Why did the daystar attract his attention? 5. What 
is the meaning of “Erin go bragh”? 6. Why was his fate a sad 
one? 7. What does the exile say to his country? 8. What does 
he say about his home in the fourth stanza? 9. What is the 
meaning of “Oh! my sad heart ! long abandoned by pleasure”? 
10. What is the exile's dying wish? 

1. Imagine yourself exiled, then write what your feelings would 
be. 2. Put yourself in the poet's place and think of this poor 
exile and the bitterness of his distress, of the feelings that this 
must have raised. 3. To what determination does this feeling 
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bring the author ? 4. Here the poet uses five eight-line stanzas 
to teach a lesson. 5. Study the poem to see how the poet 
develops the thoughts and brings out the feeling. 6. Where do 
you find the dominant thought expressed? The minor thoughts? 
7. What passages are particularly emotional? 8. How is this 
indicated? 



DECORATION DAY 

We pray for the fond ones whose life-blood 
On liberty’s altar was shed ; 

And deck with green garlands and flowers 
The graves of the patriot dead ; 

Who stood by the Union’s proud banner, 

With sabre and rifle in rest, 

When her cause looked as gloomy and cheerless 
As storm clouds blocked in the West ; 

Who marched thro’ the red field of battle, 

And breasted the brunt of the fight, 

When the guns of Rebellion outrattled 
Death-hail against Justice and right. 

Weave, weave your gay garlands, young maidens, 
And make no distinction to-day, 

’Twixt those who went down in the blue ranks 
And those who fell under the gray. 

Rev. D. 0. Crowley. 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 



• Ludwig van Beethoven, the Shakespeare of music, 
and the greatest composer of the nineteenth century, 
was born at Bonn on the Rhine, December 17, 1770. 
His father was a musician; and little Beethoven was 
compelled to learn music as though it were a task. He 
had an aversion to it because his friends sought to 
force it upon him. His father had sometimes to beat 
him before he would sit down to the piano. Yet when 
left to pursue it as a recreation he became absorbed 
in the art; and he began to compose music at an 
early age. 

Almost at the beginning of what promised to be a 
most brilliant career, he became deaf. What greater 
misfortune could fall to the lot of a musician? Milton, 
the poet, could not see the beautiful scenes of nature, 
and Beethoven could but imperfectly hear the sweet 
strains with which he charmed the ears of the world. 
He sometimes could not hear the thunders of applause 
with which his own compositions were greeted. 

He soon became as inwardly deaf to society as out- 
wardly to the world of melodious sounds. He shunned 
rank, wealth, and pleasure. In his aloofness he 
seemed proud and cold ; but instead, he carried within 
him a heart that hungered for affection. 
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When he found he must bid farewell to his hearing, 
he gave expression to these sad words: “As autumn 
leaves fall and wither, so are my hopes blighted. 
Almost as I came, I depart. How long have I been 
estranged from the echo of true joy! When, O, my 
God, when shall I feel it again in the temple of nature 
and man ? Never ! ” 

A very beautiful story is told in Vienna of Beetho- 
ven’s early life. A friend has given us a touching 
version of it, in the form of a story, and we quote at 
some length from his manuscripts. 

Some years ago I spent a few days in Bonn, the 
birthplace of Beethoven, and during my sojourn I 
made the acquaintance of an old musician, who once 
intimately knew the great composer. 

“You know,” said he, one day, “that Beethoven 
was bom in a house on Rhine Street, but at the time 
I became acquainted with him, he lodged over a humble 
little shop. He was then very poor, so poor that he 
only went out to walk at night, because of the dilapi- 
dated state of his clothing. Nevertheless, he had a 
piano, pens, paper, ink, and books ; and notwithstand- 
ing his privations, he spent some happy moments 
there. He was not yet deaf, and could enjoy the har- 
mony of his own compositions. 

“One evening I chanced to call, hoping to persuade 
him to take a walk, and return with me to supper. 
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I found him sitting at the window, by the moonlight, 
without fire or candle, his face concealed by his hands, 
and his whole frame shivering with cold. He came 
out with me, but was dark and despairing, and refused 
all consolation. 

“‘I hate the world,’ he said, with passion. ‘No 
one understands me, or cares about me ; I have genius, 
and am treated like a pariah. I have a heart, and no 
one to love. I am miserable ! ’ 

“I made no reply. It was useless to dispute with 
Beethoven. He did not cease complaining till we 
reentered the city, and then he relapsed into a sad 
silence. We crossed a dark, narrow street near the 
gate of Coblentz. All at once he stopped. 

“ ‘ Hush ! ’ said he ; ‘ what is that ? ’ 

“Listening, I heard the faint tones of an old piano 
issuing from some house a little distance beyond. 
It was a plaintive melody in triple time, and the per- 
former gave great tenderness of expression. Beethoven 
looked at me with sparkling eyes. ‘It is taken from 
my Symphony in F,’ he said; ‘here is the house. 
Listen — how well it is played ! ’ 

“The house was small and humble, and a light glim- 
mered through the chinks of the shutters. He paused 
to listen. In the middle of the finale there was a 
sudden interruption, silence for a moment, then a 
stifled voice was heard. 
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“‘I cannot go on. I can go no further this evening, 
Frederick.’ 

“‘Why, sister?’ 

“‘I scarcely know, unless because the composition 
is so beautiful that I feel incapable of doing justice 
to it. Oh ! what would I not give to hear that piece 
played by some one who could do it justice.’ 

“‘Ah, dear sister,’ replied Frederick; ‘one must 
be rich to procure that enjoyment. What is the use 
of regretting? We can scarcely pay our rent; why 
think of things beyond our reach ? ’ 

“‘You are right, Frederick; and yet when I am 
playing I long once in my life to hear good music well 
executed. But it is useless, it is useless ! ’ 

“There was something singularly touching in the 
tone and repetition of the last words. Beethoven 
looked at me. ‘Let us go in,’ he said abruptly. 

“‘Go in?’ said I. 

“‘I will play to her,’ he replied with vivacity. ‘She 
has feeling, genius, intelligence; I will play to her, 
and she will appreciate me.’ And before I could 
prevent, his hand was on the door. It was not locked, 
and opened immediately. I followed him across a 
dark corridor, toward a half-open door. He pushed 
it; and we found ourselves in a room with a small 
stove at one end, and some coarse furniture. A pale 
young man was seated at a table, working at a shoe. 
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Near him, bending in a melancholy manner over an 
old piano, was a young girl. Both rose and turned 
toward us as we entered. 

“‘ Pardon me/ said Beethoven, somewhat embar- 
rassed; ‘pardon me, but I heard music, and was 
tempted to enter. I am a musician.’ 

“The girl blushed, and the young man assumed a 
grave, almost severe manner. 

“‘I heard, also, some of your words/ continued 
Beethoven. ‘You wish to hear, that is, you would 
like — in short, would you like me to play to you ? ’ 
“There was something so strange, so comical, in 
the whole affair, and something so agreeable and 
eccentric in Beethoven’s manner, that we all involun- 
tarily smiled. 

“‘Thank you/ said the young shoemaker ; ‘but our 
piano is bad, and then we have no music.’ 

“‘No music?’ repeated Beethoven. ‘How, then, 
did Mademoiselle’ — He stopped, and colored; for 
the young girl had just turned toward him, and by 
her sad, veiled eyes he saw that she was blind. 

“‘I entreat you to pardon me/ stammered he ; ‘ but 
I did not remark at first. You play, then, from 
memory?’ 

“‘Entirely.’ 

“‘And have you heard this music before?’ 

“‘Never, excepting the music in the streets.’ 
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“She seemed frightened; so Beethoven did not 
add another word, but seated himself at the instru- 
ment and began to play. He had not touched many 
notes when I guessed what would follow, and how 
sublime he would be that evening; I was not de- 
ceived. Never, during the many years I knew him, 
did I hear him play as on this day for the young 
blind girl and her brother on that old dilapidated 
piano. 

“We remained sitting and listening. The brother 
and sister were dumb with astonishment. The former 
had laid aside his work, the latter, her head slightly 
inclined, had approached the instrument, her two 
hands clasped on her breast, as if she feared the beat- 
ing of her heart might interrupt those accents of magic 
sweetness. 

“Suddenly the flame of the solitary candle flickered, 
fell, and was extinguished. Beethoven stopped. I 
opened the shutters to let in the rays of the moon. 
It became almost as light as before in the room, and 
the radiance fell more strongly on the musician and 
the instrument. 

“But this seemed to have broken the chain of Beetho- 
ven’s ideas. His head dropped on his breast, his 
hands rested on his knees, and he appeared plunged 
in a profound meditation. He remained so for some 
time. At last the shoemaker rose, approached him, 
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and said, in a low voice, ‘Wonderful man, who are 
you, then?’ 

“Beethoven raised his head, as if he had not com- 
prehended. The young man repeated the question. 
The composer smiled as only he could smile. 

“ ‘Listen,’ said he; and he played the first move- 
ment in the F Symphony. A cry of joy escaped from 
the lips of the brother and sister. They recognized 
the player, and cried, ‘You are then Beethoven!’ 

“He rose to go, but they detained him. ‘Play to 
us once more, just once more,’ they said. 

“He allowed himself to be led back to the instru- 
ment. The brilliant rays of the moon entered the 
curtainless window, and lighted up his broad, earnest 
and expressive forehead. 

“‘I am going to improvise a sonata to the moon- 
light,’ he said playfully. He contemplated for some 
moments the sky sprinkled with stars, then his fingers 
rested on the piano, and he began to play in a low, sad, 
but wondrously sweet strain. The harmony issued 
from the instrument sweet and even, as the rays -of 
the moon spread over the shadows on the ground.” 

Nine symphonies, eleven overtures, sixteen grand 
quartettes, thirty-two grand sonatas, two Masses, one 
sacred cantata, an opera, a vast number of songs and 
trios, and over one hundred other compositions, make 
up the catalogue of work which this great master — 
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“before whose name all others, however great, seem 
to dwindle” — contributed to music and to the world's 
enlightenment. 

Hezekiah Butterworth. 



AIDS TO STUDY 



aversion (A vur'sMn), dislike, 
disgust, repugnance. 

Bonn (B6n), a town in Prussia. 

Coblentz (Ko'blgnts), a city in 
Prussia. 

finale (f$na'l£), the last section 
or movement of an instru- 
mental composition in sonata 
form. 

improvise (lm'pr6 viz'), to com- 
pose without previous prepara- 
tion. 

Ludwig van Beethoven (Loot'vlk 
van Ba'to ven), a Prussian 
musical composer. 



pariah (pa'rl a), one despised by 
society, an outcast, 
quartette (kwor'tgt'), an instru- 
mental piece in sonata form, 
usually for four stringed in- 
struments. 

sonata (s6n&'tA), a composition 
for a piano, an organ, or other 
instrument. 

symphony (slm'fd nl), a harmony 
of sounds agreeable to the ear, 
whether the sounds are instru- 
mental, vocal, or both, 
vivacity (vl v£s'I tl), animation, 
liveliness. 



1. Why did Beethoven have an aversion for music ? 2. How 
did he become a real lover of that art? 3. What great affliction 
befell him in his youth? 4. How did he impress the people? 
5. What was the true nature of the man? 6. When he realized 
that he had lost his hearing, what did he say? 7. In what state 
of mind was Beethoven when his friend called upon him? 
8. What did the latter propose to do ? 9. As they reentered the 
city, what did they hear? 10. What effect did the music have 
upon Beethoven? 11. How were Beethoven and his companion 
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received in the shoemaker’s dwelling? 12. What did the blind 
girl and her brother think about Beethoven’s playing? 13. When 
asked to play again, what sonata did he improvise? 

1. Study the selection, noting the many beautiful expressions, 
such as, beautiful scenes of nature, the world of melodious sound. 
Make a list of them. 2. Amplify this sentence : “ He carried 
within him a heart that hungered for affection.” 3. Use this 
story as a model upon which to write a short story of a service 
rendered by some kind person whom you know. 



BEGINNING OF HOPE 

At summer eve, when heaven’s ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life’s unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been, 
And every form, that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

Thomas Campbell. 

Printed in the United States of America. 
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